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ABSTRACT 

The first of two hearings held in the winter anc 
spring of 1991 to consider the reauthorization of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement focused on the question of 
national testing. The proposed legislation stipulates that a national 
test would measure an individual's educational achievement, give the 
local education agency an indication of how its students compare with 
others, and highlight strengths and weaknesses in the educational 
attainment of students on a district-by-district basis. Advocates and 
opponents of a national test and testing system addressed the 
hearings. Speeches and prepared statements were presented by: Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum of Kansas; Governor Roy Romer of Colorado; Ja . 
Anderson, school superintendent; Maureen Daniels, elementary teacher, 
and the senior officers of a range of education related organizations 
including: William H. Kolberg, National Alliance of Business; Laura 
Resnick, Learning Research and Development Center, University of 
Pittsburgh; Gordon Ambach, Council of Chief State School Officers; 
Albert Shanker, American Federation of Teachers; and Michael E. 
Melody, College and Test Publishing, Houghton Mifflin Company. At the 
second session, daring which broader issues relating to educational 
research and improvement were examined, witnesses included Senator 
Kassebaum, joined by senators Orrin G. Hatch (Utah) , James H. 
Jeffords (Vermont), and Dan Coats (Indiana). Also testifying were 
Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander and the following 
nongovernment witnesses: Jeri Nowa)cows)ci, North Carolina Regional 
Educational Development and Research; Arthur E. Wise, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education; Nathaniel M. Semple, 
Committee for Economic Development; Boyd W. Boehlje, National 
Assessment Governing Board; and Daniel M. Stewart, The College Board. 
Prepared statements and other documentation are included. (SLD) 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 



THURSDAY, MARCH 7, 1991 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Bingaman, Wellstone, Kassebaum, and 
Hatch. 

Opening Statement of Senator Pell 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Hu- 
manities will come to order. This hearing marks the first hearing 
on the reauthorization of the Office of Education Research and Im- 
provement, the so-called OERI. There are many issues with which 
this office is concerned and will be concerned in the future, but 
none more interesting, more crucial and, perhaps, more controver- 
sial than the question of a national test. I know I have been work- 
ing on this for a good many years. 

Because discussion and debate on a national test is so prevalent 
in education circles today, we thought it would be a good idea to 
put the issue front and center in our deliberations on OERI. 

My own interest in this goes back, as I mentioned earlier, more 
than 24 years when, in 15)67, Senator John Sherman Cooper and I 
joined forces to introduce the Quality in Education Act. That legis- 
lation was to devise a method by which we might be able to com- 
pare secondary school education on a district-by-distnct basis 
throughout our Nation. . , 

In the aftermath of the proposals set forth in The Nation s 
Report Ca -d," in 1987. I resurrected that idea, modified it, and in- 
troduced legislation that authorized the Secretary of Education to 
formulate the Optional Test of Academic Excellence. That legisla- 
tion became law in 1988. My understanding, though, is that little 
work, alas, has been done in the department with respect to the 
Optional Test. 

In light of the current national debate and because of the depart- 
ment's inactivity in this area, I will soon introduce legislation that 
would mand e, i.e., require the Secretary of Education to approve 
a test or series of tests that would serve as the national test of aca- 
demic excellence. 
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Unlike my previous legislation, there is no stipulation that this 
test would be a voluntary one. We may reach the conclusion that it 
should be voluntary during the debate on this legislation. But I 
thought it best from the outset not to set such a limited boundary 
in legislative language. 

My idea is that we should have a national test, not too different 
from the New York Regents Test. Its purpose would be three-fold: 
It would measure an individual's educational achievement; it would 
give the local educational agency an indication of how its students 
compared with others; and it would point out both strengths and 
weaknesses in the educational attainment of students on a district- 
by-district basis. 

It would also award a certificate to each student who passed the 
exam and in that way would help identify talented students would 
not otherwise be recognized. They could take this certificate to a 
college or to the workplace as an indication of their educational 
achievement. 

If enacted, the test would inevitably raise questions regarding a 
national curriculum. Those are questions that must be addressed as 
part of the debate on a national test. In some ways, we already 
have the elements of a national curriculum because of the domi- 
nance of a few Stetes in selection of textbooks. The requirements 
set forth by those States tend to establish a floor that all States 
adhere to because other options are not available. 

The question therefore may not be should we have a national 
curriculum, for indeed the basic elements may already be there. 
The real question may oe what elements do we want to be part of 
the national curriculum. 

I look forward to the testimony we have today, and would sug- 
gest the ranking Republican on the full committee may have a 
statement. 

Opening Statement of Senator Hatch 

Senator Hatch. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The topic we are addressing today is a significant one. Testing is 
an issue that we must understand clearly if we are to make proper 
decisions in the future about educational programs and about as- 
sessment of our progress. All realize the need to know how effec- 
tively our children are taught and how effectively our tax dollars 
are spent. 

1 hope we approach this issue with the necessary caution. Since 
testing is clearly one of the methods being relied upon more fre- 
quently -** a measure of these outcomes, it behooves each member 
uf this committee to understand just what information testing can 
and cannot give us. Tests alone cannot adequately assess our edu- 
cational system There are other desirable results that need to be 
taken into consideration, such as the ability of students to accept 
responsibility, to work well with others regardless of race, religion, 
physical and mental limitations, and the ability to make good deci- 
sions which are morally right. 

Manv of these outcomes cannot be tested with current testing in- 
struments. We also need to understand the implications of having 
comparative data that can be used for a variety of purposes both 
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good and bad. For example, test results can be used to evaluate 
teacher^ principals, and superintendents; or they can affect prop- 
erty values when realtors share data about schools with high test 
scores and businesses make decisions about where to relocate based 
on test scores. 

It is also imperative that we understand the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the various types of tests and testing programs. In our 
fervor to measure outcomes and assess progress, we want to make 
sure that we do not test without first deciding the purpose of test- 
ing and then choosing or developing a test that meets that particu- 
lar purpose. 

Utah has embarked on a plan to measure progress by adminis- 
tering the Stanford Achievement Test to every student in the 5th, 
8th, and 11th grades. The Utah legislature passed and funded this 
requirement a year ago and implemented it last fall. At the 
present time, the test results have been published, but there has 
not been enough time to see whether or not tests will influence ad- 
ministrative practices, teaching methods, or citizen reactions. 

Now, I intend to follow this closely to determine the impact of 
such mandated State testing programs. Similar testing programs 
have been implemented in other States, and their experience with 
such programs can help us determine the efficacy of testing as an 
assessment tool. 

I look forward to reviewing the testimony today and want to 
thank all of the witnesses being here this morning. I will also par- 
ticularly welcome the views of Lamar Alexander, who I hope will 
bo our next Secretary of Education without too much further un- 
necessary delay. And I think any delay beyond a day is unneces- 
sary. 

His judgment and expertise will be valuable on the key question 
of education policy. I am very disappointed that this committee has 
taken so long to resolve the problems with regard to the confirma- 
tion of Lamar Alexander. 

I don't know how we could have had a better nominee for educa- 
tion at this time, yet we keep playing around with that nomination 
as though it is just some inconsequential nomination. We have now 
had a rudderless Education Department for almost 3 months. 
Frankly, we can resolve these problems if we will just move as a 
committee and get them resolved. 

I think that you are always going to have the politicians down 
there in Tennessee resurrecting little problems the rest of our lives 
if we keep paying attention to them. Frankly, every major question 
has been answered, answered well, answered with honesty and de- 
corum, and with good logic and analysis. I think it is time to stop 
the syncopated smear shuffle. Frankly, I am getting kind of sick of 
it. 

I have been promised now by this committee for 3 weeks that 
they would put this man out. they basically, told us he would be 
out by Tuesday. And Tuesday has come and gone. 

I am not criticizing, this subcommittee, because 1 know that Sen- 
ator Pell admires and respects Lamar Alexander and has been very 
supportive of him. I want to pay tribute to my chairman on this 
committee and the ranking member. They have worked very hard 
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to see that education is pushed forward. I just don't know anybody 
that has given more time to it than Senator Pell. 

I am talking about the committee as a whole, and I am using 
this forum to just vent my spleen because I think it's time for us to 
get this job done. I hope we can get Lamar Alexander out before 
the end o • business today. If we don't, it's another week that educa- 
tion has gone rudderless at a time when we have the No. 1 person 
in the governorship of the 50 States who pushed education pro- 
grams like nobody else did, who could help this education president 
become the education president that he wants to be. And I think 
it's time to do it. It's time to put away our differences, time to put 
away politics and time to put that man out of the committee and 
onto the floor and into office so that we can move ahead. And I 
think you will have a person who is innovative, creative, and hard- 
working with good judgment in that job if we will make that deci- 
sion. 

I would like again to thank Senator Pell for his help thus far in 
trying to push this nomination forward. 

So, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate it. 

Senator Pell. Did you have an opening statement as ranking 
member? 

Senator Kassebaum. No. I will make any comments later. I look 
forward to hearing the panel. 
Senator Pell. Mr. Kolberg, welcome. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, DC; LAUREN 
RESNICK, DIRECTOR, LEARNING RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PA; 
GORDON AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COUNCIL OF CHIEF 
STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, WASHINGTON, DC; AND JACK AN- 
DERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, EAST RAMAPO CEN- 
TRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, SPRING VALLEY, NY, ON BEHALF OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Mr. Kolberg. Mr. Chairman, I am William Kolberg, president of 
the National Alliance of Business. I appreciate your invitation to 
appear before this subcommittee today. 

The President spoke to all of us last week of the valuable lessons 
to be learned from the war in the Gulf. That experience shows 
what this country can do when we prepare to meet a challenge, de- 
velop new technology, experiment and refine tactics and strategies, 
and, in effect, modernize every aspect of knowledge, training, and 
institutional structures. The results were unparalleled. 

We also proved with the moon landing in the 1960's and with 
this recent Gulf war that when there is consensus in America, we 
get things done. Currently, we have neither consensus nor stand- 
ards nor assessment systems on what our students need to know. 

We in business recognize that our Nations failure to educate our 
young people to world-class standards is a major national economic 
problem which will be solved only if we have the national will, the 
new strategies, the superior technology, and the new institutional 
structures which can lead us to achieving victory in our fight 
against today's educational mediocrity. 
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The National Alliance of Business endorses the concept of estab- 
lishing a framework for a national examination system. I need to 
emphasize that we support a national system of student assess- 
ment, and not a single national test. We see this national system as 
a varied and cumulative system of assessments over time. It should 
be a system based on a set of national commonly held standards of 
performance and competence. Cumulative assessments based on 
performance will provide multiple opportunities for students to 
achieve success rather than a single high-stakes moment of possi- 
ble failure. 

U.S. employers today have no reliable gauge of what a new 
worker knows or doesn't know. The high school diploma is no 
longer a reliable gauge of competency. Likewise, schools do not 
know what workforce skill demands are. Fortunately, it seems to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that we are finally moving and we are seeing 
some national efforts such as the National Goals Panel and similar 
local efforts which are beginning to bridge the knowledge gap be- 
tween curricula learning and the workplace. 

The establishment of national goals by the President and the 
governors was a laudable first step toward defining national expec- 
tations for the education enterprise. Now we have to find ways to 
build the national will to achieve these goals, and we need to be 
able to measure our progress along the way. Reaching the national 
goals must be a key national priority. National standards need to 
be established that set guideposts for what students should know in 
order to participate as citizens, go to work, receive additional skill 
training, or attend college. 

We in this Nation should have the ability to aggregate the infor- 
mation on individual student performance against these standards. 
That information should be gathered by school, by school district, 
by State, and, yes, nationally. Parents should be fully informed 
about how their children are doing against these national stand- 
ards. The United States can learn from the experience of other 
countries. Great Britain, for example, has recently established a 
national curriculum that all students follow. The teachers in that 
country have national criteria and assessments to measure student 
progress. 

The U.S. should be willing to challenge a few of the traditions in 
education, by having a greater national approach to setting stand- 
ards while still leaving most implementing decisions to State and 
local levels. It seems to me that we have matured politically 
enough now to talk about a nationally developed syllabi with crite- 
ria and standards against which States and local curricula can be 
developed. 

It is my worry that we are not serious enough yet about making 
critical changes in education and not committed yet to achieving 
our national education goals. As an example, the fourth national 
goal is to be first in the world in math and science education by 
the year 2000. Today, Mr. Chairman, our students test dead last in 
the world in math and science. 

For us to get from last to first in 9 years will, I think, require a 
national commitment similar to the one that we made to get a man 
on the moon in the 1960's. I sense that we are still unwilling as a 
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Nation to make the changes that would be necessary to achieve 

tllGSB pollClCS 

If we are to succeed, the Federal Government must be much 
more proactive in its leadership. The Federal Government should 
be providing moon landing-type leadership in support of developing 
a system of student assessment. The Federal Government has a 
traditional role in supporting research upon which new knowledge 
and innovation in education are based. 

This role becomes critical in the 1990's, to explore new methods, 
develop standards, and devise new assessment mechanisms. The 
Federal Government must lead in the development of knowledge 
and basic data from which the entire educational system can draw 
as it strives to achieve our goals. 

Mr. Chairman, business has an important role to play as a part- 
ner in this endeavor, and all of the major national business organi- 
zations in this city are now involved in very significant education 
reform activities. 

I would be happy to answer any questions later on. inank you 
again, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Kolberg. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kolberg follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Kolberg 

Mr Chairman. I appreciate your invitation to appear before the subcommittee 
today to provide a business perspective on education reform and, in particular, 
aboui the need to assess our progress toward education excellence in this country. 

I am William H. Kolberg, president, of the National Alliance of Business. 

While education remains largely a State and local responsibility in this country, 
we are now viewing education issues in a national context and as a national prob- 
lem This concern has led the National Alliance of Business to join in partnership 
with other national business organizations in the Business Coalition for bducation 
Reform to work over the long haul with education and community leaders to help 
reverse declines in education quality and economic opportunity. (The dusinras coali- 
tion for Education Reform includes: American Business Conference, Black Business 
Council. The Business Roundtable, Business-Higher Education Forum, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Committee for Economic D. /elopment. The Confer- 
ence Board, National Alliance of Business, National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of Commerce). American education quality is more 
widely, and more often, talked about among business leaders today than 1 would 
have imagined possible just 5 years ago. 

The American education enterprise, which worked well for most of this century, 
has not kept pace with the increasing demands of modern society and our interna- 
tionally competitive economy. „. . 

By way of illustration, the futurist Marvin Cetron has said that when the Class oi 
the Year 2000 graduates from high school, the body of knowledge will have doubled 
four times since 1988. And these future graduates will have been exposed to more 
information during the vear 2000 than their grandparent* consumed in a life time. 

We are a society whose future relies heavily on the quality of our workforce. We 
must dramatically improve both how and what we teach for all our youth and equip 
them with the knowledge and skills for the -orld they will enter. It is equally clear, 
given future projections of fewer labor market entrants, that we can no longer 
afford to lose 30 percent of our youth who at some point drop out of school before 
high school completion. „, . , . . . 

Business has experienced, first hand, the results of lower American educational 
excellence U.S education performance has declined, when compared to other indus- 
trialized nations. This shows up in the workplace through lower productivity, lower 
wage growth, and a diminished competitive posture in the world market. This ex- 
plains? in part, the compelling interest of business in education, although our inter- 
est as citizens in the quality of our society goes beyond the bottom line. 
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The National Commitment to Education 

All of us just witnessed the dramatic events of war in the Persian Gulf. There are 
some valuable lessons from that experience about what this country can do when 
we anticipate and prepare for a potential crisis in a fast changing environment. We 
spent years on the development of new technology, on experimenting and refining 
new tactics, new strategies, and, in effect, modernizing every aspect of knowledge, 
training, and institutional structures for our national defense to meet new chal- 
lenges in the changing world — and the results were demonstrated. It shows that if 
we really put our minds and resources to something, we can be successful. The same 
level of urgency, commitment, and "national will' must be applied to education to 
protect the most fundamental strengths of our democratic society. 

We in business now see our failure to educate our young people to world class 
standards as a major national economic problem which will be solved only if we 
apply the national will, new strategies, superior technology, and new institutional 
structures which can lead us to a comparable victory by the year 2000. 

The industrialized nations who have become our key competitors around the 
world are those who long ago recognized the importance of education for their eco- 
nomic wellbeing. They each have adopted a national policy and practice for a sys- 
tematic transition from school to work for all youth, and, with a high level of educa- 
tion skills in their workers, each has been able to organize work more efficiently 
with greater productivity by cultivating higher skills in front line workers. Their 
approaches to developing work opportunities through high skills and high expecta- 
tions draws a sharp contrast to America's current approach. 

National Standards and the Assessment of Process 

The National Alliance of Business and other organizations endorae the notion of 
establishing a framework for national student assessments. I need to emphasize the 
plural assessments — not one test. We see this as a varied and cumulative system of 
assessments over time. And, it is a system based on a set of national standards. Our 
objective is for every student to leave school with a demonstrated ability to read, 
write, compute and perform at world class levels in general school subjects, and also 
to be able to learn, tnink, and work effectively both in groupB and alone. 

The concept of assessment which the Alliance supports would facilitate develop- 
ment of assessment systems that provide a variety of ways for students to demon « 
strate knowledge and skills. We do not want a single national test, but* rather, com- 
monly held standards of performance and competence, demonstrated through a 
broadly understood system of diverse assessment techniques. Students would be as* 
sessed over a period of years. Cumulative assessment provides multiple opportuni- 
ties for success rather than a single high-stakes moment of possible failure. It will 
enhance opportunities for the undereducated and under motivated to achieve high 
educational standards at their own pace, because the criteria for the assessments 
would not vary, regardless of the students age. Although we advocate national 
standards ot performance and a common assessment system, we also believe that 
the system should be administered locally, not nationally. 

U.S. employers have no reliable gauge of what a new worker knows or doesn'* 
know. Likewise, schools do not know what workforce skill demands are. Fortunate- 
ly, we are finally seeing national and local efforts to bridge the knowledge gup be- 
tween curricula learning and the workplace. 

The National Education Goals Panel is developing recommendations on standards 
and assessment systems. The work of the Secretary (of Labor's) Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) will provide an important starting point by 
identifying the types and levels of skills needed for success in the competitive work' 
force. The National Center on Education and the Economy is developing a national 
assessment system which we think has real potential. 

Once new assessment instruments are developed, based upon new goals and stand- 
ards, they will take time to be widely disseminated, used effectively, and accepted. 
Even when implemented, substantial changes in student performance will not be 
quickly forthcoming. In fact, some of the new efforts may fail. Restructuring, by its 
very nature, rests on a willingness to experiment. Like businesses that restructure, 
efforts will not always succeed, but can point to more effective future practices. 

Business leaders and educators are already combining efforts to define the stand- 
ards of competence for entry into the workforce. Connecticut, New York, California, 
and Vermont, are developing new assessment tools and systems, ones that are so 
comprehensive in the information they capture that they can enhatice student 
learning and can even form the basis for teacher and administrator assessment sys- 
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terns. They clarify learning goals, and more thoroughly measure the higher level 
skills that business and society require. 

An assessment system should be viewed as something developmental that you 
learn from and refine as you do it. in fact, such systems should continually evolve, 
because the knowledge needed to succeed in life and work will change. 

Changing the accountability system in education through assessment will also 
affect the management and administration of education, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, and educational professionalism. The development of assesbments cannot be 
separate from the professional development of educators, because it will have an 
impact on the nature of instruction and curricula content 

Related to the professional development of teachers to manage and implement an 
assessment system against standards, I know Mr. Chairman, that you have intro- 
duced legislation for the professional development and training of teachers— the 
"National Teachers Act"— and we would welcome the opportunity to testify when 
you schedule hearings on that subject. 

National Leadership and the Federal Role in Education Reform 

We still lack many of the tools necessary to achieve broad-based and lasting suc- 
cess in our efforts to reform education. The establishment of national goals by the 
President and governors was a laudable first step toward defining national expecta- 
tions for the education enterprise. These help to articulate where we want to go. 
Now we have to find the ways to build the national will to achieve these goals, and 
we need to be able to measure our progress along the way. Reaching the national 
goals must be a key national priority. I realize the complexities involved, but we 
must articulate and apply a clear national strategy, have more cohesive leadership, 
and provide the necessary resources to succeed. 

Currently, we have neither a national consensus nor standards, on what students 
need to know. We are told by teachers that they do not have a clear idea of what 
they should be teaching differently. We are told by parents that they do not know 
how their children are doing compared to other students, let alone among other in- 
dustrialized societies. (In fact, parents are so confused that 75 percent of them be- 
lieve there is a nugor education crisis, but 75 perceat of them also think that the 
school their child attends is very good.) And students understand very little about 
what they will need to know to succeed in contemporary society. 

First, national standards need to be established that set guideposts, a framework, 
and the expectations for what students should know. Standards should define what 
they need to know— by age— for being a citizen, for going to work, receiving addi- 
tional skill training, or attending college. t 

We should have the ability to accumulate information about where individual stu- 
dents are in meeting these broad standards. That information should be gathered by 
school, by school district, by State, and nationally. Parents should be fully informed 
about how their children are doing. 

The education standards we adopt should, of course, be competitive with other na- 
tions, but be designed to meet U.S. needs first. Our workers must be amon^ the 
finest, if we expect our businesses to be as efficient as our international competitors, 
many of whom have national educational assessments. 

The United States, like Great Britain and other nations, need to address this 
problem directly. Britain has established a national curriculum that all students 
follow. It is standardized. Teachers have national criteria and assessments to meas- 
ure student progress. Britain went at the problem directly by specifying curricula at 
the beginning, rather than having educational standards and assessments define the 
changes to curricula at a State and local level. What the British have done would be 
a revolutionary concept in this country. I use Great Britain to illustrate how strong- 
ly other nations are committed to the solution of their education problems. 

We should be willing to challenge a few of the traditions in education by having a 
greater national approach, while still leaving most policy decisions to State and 
local levels. We've matured politically. We can talk now about national curriculum 
in this country, based on standards we establish. The important distinction is that 
this would not be a Federal curriculum. I believe there is a role for federally devel- 
oped criteria, standards, or syllabi against which State and local curricula can be 
developed. 

It is my worry that we are not serious enough yet about making critical changes 
in education, and not committed yet to achieving our national education goals. For 
example, the fourth goal is to be first in the world in math and science education by 
the year 2000. For us to get there, it will require a national commitment compara- 
ble to the challenge of putting a man on the moon in the 1960's. I sense that we are 
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still unwilling, as a Nation, to think about the kinds of changes that would be neces- 
sary in policy, in structure, and in funding to achieve these goals. Without clear na- 
tional and State leadership, educators are not likely to get behind the efforts with 
any sense of national mission. . 

The Federal Governmant, for its part, must be much more pro-active in its leader- 
ship to set the tone, set the agenda, and motivate action. There are several Federal 
roles which can be played by the administration and the Congress. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should be undertaking a "moon landing leadership role in developing 
standards for meeting our educational goals, so that th-re can be no doubt about 
what States need to do and where children rank in terms of what we have to 
achieve by the end of this century. . , , ^ ^ 

I firmly believe that there is a Federal role in this effort as the lead partner in 
developing information, establishing standards, and devising assessments. 

We are now at a juncture in our efforts to reform education where we recognize 
that we must act as a Nation on a national challenge, and yet the needed actions 
must primarily be taken by 50 States and 15,000 local school districts, and, ultimate- 
ly, in 83,000 school buildings. The Federal Government has historically been a rela- 
tively passive force in education and provides less than 10 percent of the funds for 
education. The challenge is to define a pro-active national leadership role for the 
Federal Government without displacing or supplanting the traditional State and 
local responsibilities for education. . 

In addition to our strongly held belief that the Federal Government must play a 
critical role in the development and establishment of educational standards and 
help to design a system of assessments, there are other specific activities appropri- 
ate to Federal responsibilities in meeting our national education goals. 

National leadership through Research and Information Development. I he federal 
Government has a traditional, and accepted, role in supporting research upon which 
new knowledge and innovation in education are based. This role needs to oe expand- 
ed in the 90's, as we search for new methods, develop standards and new assessment 
mechanisms, and to otherwise work toward meeting our ambitious goals. What is 
needed is a strategic approach to information development and the use of data in 
relation to national goals. We should carefully, but pro-actively, develop the nation- 
al capacity to provide the knowledge and basic data from which the entire educa- 
tional system can draw. . 

The single largest pot of research money that could be directed to these efforts is 
under the Education Department 1 *. Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) What we should buy is a new strategy for the future education of our youth. 
The department should be an important catalyst for change, and should underwrite 
much of the developmental work that is necessary. 

My sense is that the research agenda of this office has been to fund a broad range 
of small, discrete research projects which do not add up to a strategic plan or vision, 
does not provide information which the States and local schools need for their et- 
forts to restructure education, and is not widely or systematically disseminated 
when completed. We are missing an opportunity for the Federal Government to pro- 
vide the leadership in research on education restructuring and national goals. 

Early Childhood Development. This is a programmatic area in which federal lead* 
ership has had tremen<iou3 impact. It is the best example of filling a gap in the tra- 
ditional systems of mandatory education. Early childhood development is i an impor- 
tant new concept in education, as a strategy ol prevention, of which the Head fc>tart 
program is a part. The Committee for Economic Development (CED) has provided 
leadership on this issue, and has not only educated the business community about 
the importance of preschool education and health care, but also has argued convinc- 
ingly for pursuing a strategy of prevention in public policy. Just yesterday, five 
Chief Executive Officers of major U.S. corporations testified before the House 
Budget Committee on full-funding of the Women, Infants, and Children (W1U pro- 

^We recognize how critical early childhood education can be. It has a direct impact 
on social skills, educational achievement, and self esteem. We at the Alliance see 
investments in early childhood programs, like Head 'Start, as an important weapon 
in the figh* against the problems of school dropouts, drug abuse, crime, and teenage 
pregnancy and for that reason we are on record in support of full funding for Head 
Start It has the potential, over the long term, of allowing us to redirect limited fed* 
eral dollars that otherwise might have to be spent on ' second Aance systems to 
repair the damage that could have been prevented. I would also argue that we are 
at a point where the costs could be shared with the States. We know that about 30 
States have enacted various types of early childhood programs. 9 of which are de- 
signed to supplement Head Start. 
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Now, with the governors recognizing a national goal related to early childhood 
education, and with the States having primary responsibility for public education, 
perhaps we could move to a greater level of shared responsibility in early childhood 
development. There is precedent in virtually every other program of Federal assist- 
ance to education. The closest comparison is the Federal Chapter 1 program, which 
predominately covers poor children in the early years of elementary school, in 
which costs are shared with the States. 

Build Linkages in the Broad Range of Federal Education Programs. We must take 
much more care to rationalize how individual programs are linked in a cohesive 
continuum of education development. Individual Federal education programs must 
be thought of in relation to each other. For example, Head Start cannot be separat- 
ed from services under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
or we risk losing the gains of one program during the application of another. Each 
program should build logically on the progress of the others. We still need to em- 
phasize educational services to disadvantaged groups, but the policy must be to 
build on linking education programs. This also can have an effect in reducing the 
bureaucracies which have been established over time at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. 

Integrate Health and Human Service Programs with Education. Educators are 
often the first to identify health or other problems that are preventing children 
from learning. But, they are often helpless in addressing these problems. Federal 
and State legislation must put a premium on assuring that health and human serv- 
ice programs are readily available to children. This can be accomplished by insisting 
that such programs demonstrate how well they are tied into the schools and re- 
sponding to the problems identified by school teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tor* 

Establish a Better School to Work Transition. For several years now, various 
policy studies have focused on the failure of our society to provide school to work 
assistance to the majority of students who do not go on to college. We are not naive 
about how complicated this issue is, but it deserves urgent attention by this subcom- 
mittee. I understand that several members of the full committee have already ex- 
picoMfd interest in working on such a proposal. In my view, it involves not only inte- 
grating opportunities for work experience with school to givv relevance to classroom 
learning and to motivate students (as the Europeans do), but abo to assut students 
with the skills for finding meaningful employment. America prepares only a tiny 
fraction of its non-college bound students for work. Other industrial nations have 
multi-year career educational programs that prepare students to operate at a profes- 
sional level in the workplace. The enactment of the "Tech-Prep" or "Two-Plus-Two" 
program in the vocational education reauthorization last year is an important step 
in this direction and may serve as a model for a more extensive system of occupa- 
tional certification. The Alliance intends to develop more detailed ideas on the Fed- 
eral role in a school to work transition, and we will work closely with the committee 
during the this session as our work progresses. 

Provide a Safety Net for Those Who Would Otherwise Fail, 'xhis is an important 
and traditional role of the Federal Government in education to assure equal oppor- 
tunity and equity of services in education. We would like to see this role broadened 
in the way help is provided to school dropouts. There are a variety of existing pro- 
grams in this area that need to be linked more carefully into a cohesive strategy. 
All students should be guaranteed the educational attention necessary to gain mas- 
tery of a standard set of educational skills by age 16, or as soon as possible thereaf- 
ter. 

Insist on Accountability. One critical lever that the Federal Government has oyer 
its investment in education is to carefully structure and insist on accountability. 
This means not only fiscal accountability, but also accountability for solid results. 
The Chapter 1 accountability standards are an example of what is needed. We are 
not prepared today to recommend specific methods to achieve accountability, but we 
do believe that rewards and consequences should be a part of education program 
legislation. 

The Business Rce 

As for the business role, the business community must be included as a partner in 
this endeavor. Business can provide information on competency levels tor jobs, so 
that learning experiences and curricula meet the needs of a dynamic society. Busi- 
ness can provide technical assistance in developing standards, assessment tools, and 
strategies. Business can work closely to help in training of teachers to apply these 
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new assessment techniques. Business must also be an advocate for a comprehensive 
system of assessments and continue to press 'or systemic change 

Business leaders can be instrumental in keeping education high on the public 
aeenda in their States and communities. The./ can be strong advocates for the trans- 
SaUon of he Sols. They can help rar e.the sights of educators f o feeling 
powerless and frustrated, often lose any inceitive to press f °™? Jo^ 
necessary to address the spectrum of education issues in a coordinated and J™™™ 
approach Business leaders must work collaboratively and over the long term with 
educators as well as community leaders toward common goals. 

In Conclusion 

Mr Chairman, this is a complex agenda for change. Despite what seem like insur- 
mountable obstacles a growing current of public opinion demands change in educa- 
Uon All Americans must play a part. We in business are preparing ourselves to 
play an important role in achieving significant change and improvement 

Our long term agenda, through the Alliance's Center for Excellence in Education 
and with ^partners in the Business Coalition for Education Reform, is to find and 
implement more effective ways for business involvement. Va A ora \ 
Xis education reform effort requires strong national leadership from the , Federal 
Government in setting the vision and the goals, fostering change, and in ensuring 
that all the stakeholders carrV out their appropriate roles 

As America struggles to improve its education system, so that our sot. ety can oe a 
strong aS Sformff democracy and can compete in a global market place, it is es- 
sentSl that we a r e able to assess, in a meaningful way, the educational progress of 
our students We are united in our determination to prepare our children to meet 
thl challenges of the future. An informed, accurate, and fair assessment system is 
an important tool toward that goal. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Resnick, we would be glad to hear from you. 

Ms Resnick. Thank you. I am Lauren Resnick. I am director ot 
the Learning Research and Development Center at the University 
of Pittsburgh, and I come to you today as both a long-term scholar 
of examinations and testing and recently an advocate. I want to ex- 
plain how I have come to be an advocate. It comes from studies ol 
testing and examining practice here and abroad, not so much as a 
technical problem of measuring but as a study of how tests func- 
tion socially to set standards, to encourage people to work or not to 
work, and to really move schools along in an achievement agenda. 

The conclusion we reached is that the kind of testing that Amer- 
ica has works against what we want. The current tests are aimed 
at routine skills, not at thinking, problem-solving decision-making, 
those kinds of abilities that have come to be called the new basics 
that are needed for functioning in today's restructured workplaces 

and in civic life. . , f ,,„„„ 

The current tests discourage work in school instead ot encourag- 
ing and shaping it. They are deliberately decoupled from the cur- 
riculum. They are not designed to be studied for When teachers 
teach to the test, they are considered vaguely unethical, and indeed 
we know from research that we have done that when you teach to 
the test you raise test scores-the te. - we have now— you raise 
test scores and you actually lower real achievement. 

That is partly because these tests don t set clear standards l he 
grade-level scores don't say anything about what is in the tests. 
And as soon as too many children start to meet whatever the 
grade-level standard is, you have to raise the standards so that you 
can avoid the "Lake Woebegone" effect. 

So there is no way for the kids in the bottom half, so to speak, to 
ever succeed. And those tests that we call criterion reference 
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barely help because of the secrecy surrounding them. The stand- 
ards they set remain fuzzy and hidden. People can't work toward 
them. And this is a system that is both unfair and unproductive. 

What we think is needed are not more tests, not even a different 
test, but examinations. What we mean by the term examinations is 
something rather simple that every country in the world but us 
uses, something you study for t something you prepare for, some- 
thing that your teachers can help you do better on, preferably, 
with external grading— that is, by some other teacher, not your 
own— so that the teachers and students can be allies on this same 
side of the team instead of adversaries. 

Here are some criteria for the kind of examining system we 
think is needed for this country: 

A system of high standards, really high ones. We know that you 
can use standard-setting to raise achievement. We know that from 
the minimum competency movement that started in the mid- 
1970's. A number of States put tests into place that were required 
for graduation. Lots of kids didn't pass them at first; after a while 
they began to pass them. So we know that standard-setting can 
work, but now we have to use the strategy for maximum competen- 
cy for the new basics that we need now. 

We are going to need multiple forms of examination for multiple 
goals: Complex performances that can be rated by judges; portfolios 
of meaningful work that students collect over time and that juries 
can evaluate; projects that allow us to watch what students can do 
with others in workplaces and civic projects, and use those, as well, 
as part of the assessment system. 

We need an examining system that is designed unlike any Euro- 
pean system for all and not just for an elite. We can have both 
equity and excellence if we allow students to cumulate exam cred- 
its over time, if we allow for elasticity in how long it takes to meet 
a standard but not for what the standard is, and if we clearly com- 
municate what the standard is so that everybody, not just the stu- 
dents who come from privileged families, can know now what they 
are trying to do. 

We need shared high standards nationally set but multiple ex- 
aminations administered under State and local control. This can be 
done under a system of anchor exams and calibration procedures 
that we are now studying and working on with the best technical 
help in the country. This is both politically necessarily and educa- 
tionally right, because the energy lies in our communities and in 
our schools. 

We need widespread involvement in developing standards and 
exams, a consultative process that truly reaches down into every 
community and school house, and we need exams embedded in a 
systemic school reform program so that they are not just a meas- 
ure of continuing failure but, instead, a lever for new success. 

The kind of action that could be taken right away is to begin to 
work on a national educational standards framework. This needs to 
be consultative right down to the communities, as I have said, but 
it also needs to be informed by the best national and even interna- 
tional work. It doesn't have to wait for formation of a permanent 
body or standards board. A commission or a national study group, 
perhaps with a mixture of public and private funding could start 
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the process. At the same time, I think we need to institute a crash 
R&D program to develop and validate new examining forms suita- 
ble for being studied for and the methods of calibration that we 
will need for this syitem. And we need to make sure that schools 
and teacners are intimately involved as well as the top technical 
people in the country. , 

I think we need to treat the problem as a national mobilization. 
The ideas and talent exist to bring it off, and I think this is the 
moment to give it a real try. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Resnick (with an attachment) fol- 
lows:] 
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Thank you for inviting me to speak with you, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee. I amDirector of the Learning Research and Development 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh, a facility which serves as the U.S. 
Department of Education's center for the study of learning. And I am a past 
president of the American Educational Research AesodaUon. 

Today I come to you as both a scholar and an advocate. For the past 12 
years, my colleagues and I have been studying how tests and examinations 
work, both here and abroad. Our studies have focused on how testing practices 
affect the entire educational process, and society in general. We have 
investigated questions such as who uses tests, and for what purposes; how tests 
and exams can promote learning; how they can interfere; and the roles that 
teste and exams play in public awareness of, and support for, education. 

Last summer, prompted by my work with the Commission on the Skills of 
the American Workforce, I switched from studying examination systems 
around the world to actively advocating one for this country. With Marc 
Tucker, President of the National Center on Education and the Economy, who 
also is testifying today, I launched the New Standards Project, an effort 
ftindedat startup by private foundations. 

The New Standards Project hat begun work on an examination system that 
is baaed on many of the findings and ideas I will share with you here. These 
findings and ideas suggest a need for dramatic changes in the nations testing 
practices. Let me start by explaining why. 
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The' New Basics 1 : 
Moving From Routine Skills to the Capacity for Thinking 

A new vision of education has emerged in tha last nveral years, filled 
partly by the needs of a changing economy and partly b> recent march on 
learning. In this \ lew, education must now focus on teaching togher-ordsr 
abilities such as complex reasoning, decision-making, and tae abbty to go 
beyond the routine. These skills are demanded by new technologies that require 
the uftor to understand them, and by dispersed management systems that call 
for mora judgment on the part of each employee. Also, conditions of work ar« 
now likely to change several times during a person s work life, requiring a 
strong capacity for adaptive learning. 

Thus when employer* say that students leaving high school are not 
prepared for work, they often mean more than that these people lack the 
so-called old basics of simple reading, writing and arithmetic. Like colleges, 
today's employers are asking for graduates who have the new basic* of critical 
thinldng> problem-solving, and learning how to learn. 

The education system we have inherited was not designed, by and large, to 
prepare people for such adaptive functioning. Its goals for most students did 
not include higher-order abilities. These gods were reserved for the elite — at 
first in separate schools, and more recently in certain tracks within 
comprehensive schools. The schooling of most Americans still focuses mainly 
on routinized learning. Students learn — or sometimes do not learn — the old 
basics, but have little chance to learn the new basics. 

While it is not new to include thinking, problem-solving, and reasoning in 
some students' schooling, it is a significant new challenge to include it in 
ivtryon*'* schooling. It is new to make it a regular aspect of the school 
program for the entire population — even minorities, even 
non-EngUeh-speaksrs, even children of the poor. Meeting this challenge will 
require a reorientation in which an emphasis on thinking pervades the whole 
education environment, from tha earliest grades. 

Current Testing Practice : 
Rdjiforcement for Routine Skills 

But when it comes to testing, we have only the tools of the past Our testing 
theory and practice are products of a Taylomtic view of learning in which 
knowledge and skills can be broken into many little bits, each to be acquired 
and practiced separately, without reference to when or how it might b* used. 
Current standardised testa do not test students' abilities to solve complex 
problems, or to figure out something on their own. Reading and math tests 
tkvor superficial answers not baaed on real understanding. For example: 

• An analysis of the reading sections of the taste most often used in state 
assessment programs shows that they ask for many bits of information 
rather than coherent, organized responses. On the teste foi 8th to 11th 
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grade, the average length of the passag e to b* read is only about 300 
words, and after reading it, Undent* have to answer five to eight 
questions in about six miiv'ee. 

• In math, too, there ar* v > of unrelated question* that students have 
to answer at c* rate of about ona par minute. 

* Multiple choice items predominate, ao that students almost never have to 
figure things out for themselves, only choose from among preceded 
answers. 

The Old Assumption r fliat 1 Native Ability 1 Counts Meet 

in another way, too, today s standardized testa are ill-suated to play their 
part in reforming American schools. They are based on the old assumption 
that native ability, rather than organized effort, determines the outcomes of 
schooling. 

This assumption shows up in the fact that most standardized tests are 
intentionally de-coupled from the schooling process. They are not designed to 
be studied for, or practiced for. And thev are meant to be aa "curriculum- 
neutral >s possible — neither strongly depending on, nor influencing, exactly 
what ie taught in the classroom and how it is taught. 

The historical roots of this testing philosophy are worth looking at In the 
1920s, Amercan educators become excited about the ways in which a new 
technology of standardized achievement tests — based on the aptitude tests 
given to more than a million and a half men for the first time in World War I 
— might help the schools. The testa that were introduced then did not connect 
directly to the curriculum of the schools. But that was seen as a major asset, 
not a problem, for the testa were designed to recognize abilities established at 
birth. At the time, psychologists believed that nature rather than nurture was 
the chief determinant of success in life — and that schools would become more 
efficient if they recognized and accepted native differences. 

Education, in that view, could only ratify the advantages conferred at birth. 
And standardized tests (people thought) could help schools to classify and track 
students, thus leading to more adaptive programs and lower failure rates. But 
critics such as Walter Lippmann predicted that the vogue of native- ability 
testing would weaken the work ethic in schools, and would actually reduce the 
power of schools to improve students 1 mobility and help them advance in life. 

Today various kinds of standardized tests are now labeled as "school ability" 
or "achievement" tests, but on the whole they are still very weakly coupled to 
what is done in the classroom. These testa are given to school children for 
district, state, or federal purposes one or more times a year, and their results 
are considered quite important Meanwhile, even though psychologists no 
longer give the same the same weight to the effbets of "native ability" on later 
success, there is no countervailing system of tasting to reward and encourage 
real achievement based on hard work within the school program. 
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How Testing Influences Teaching : 
T^e Thermometer 

From NAEP to the SAT to tht commercial teste thak are the backbone of 
American testing practice teste are still designed on the theory that they will 
neither depend on, nor directly influence, curriculum and teaching 

But it doesn't work that way in practice. There ie plenty of evidence thf * 
when high attention and Wgh etakee ire placed on test results, educational 
effort is directed accordingly, and the test scores in fact will rise. 
Unfortunately, there ie just as much evidence that real educational 
achievement is likely to decline as a result This happens because teaching 
effort is usually focused narrowly on the kinds of items (and even the forms of 
response) that are used in the teste. In turn, this drives out attention to the 
new basics of critical thinking, problem-solving, and real-world competencies 

Researchers have studied this process in Texas, for instance, where 
teachers were given suggested instructional strategies for each of the objectives 
on the state assessment The strategies were specific to test item forms, and 
promised teachers high scores for their students. Commercial programs to 
help students learn test-taking skills also were found to be item-form*pecific, 
and made similar promises. 

Investigators in Texas and elsewhere find that under these conditions, a 
narrower range of skills is taught, and ways of exercising skills that might be 
equally important are ignored in favor of drilling students on the forms of 
response they'll encounter on the tests. 

This is unfortunate, because today's tests are designed as indirect statistical 
indicator* of competence — not direct observations of competence in action. 
Teeting philosophy is similar, in this way, to the philosophy of using simple 
indicators rather than more complex direct measures in the physical sciences. 

For example, a thermometer on a wall is an indirect "indicator" of the 
amount of ambient heat in a room. We look at the height of mercury in a 
confined column, and read a simple score from it: a temperature reading, in 
degrees. This indirect measurement works well, largely because it has no 
effect on the producers of heat the molecules of air in motion. The molecules 
of air are net "motivated" to produce a certain temperature. 

But teachers end school principals are motivated to produce good test 
scores. When the indicator In their school system foils below an acceptable 
level, they work to raise it They work, moreover, on the indicator itself. It is as 
if, when a room had become too cold, the molecules of air converged on the 
thermometer and danced around it . . . heating up the air at just that point, but 
letting the rest of the room grow even colder. 

Some Ccocluriona far Examination Design 

Whether we like it or not, then, what is tested and what is taught are 
intimately related — at least when high stakes are attached to the test. There 
is no serious possibility of creating public accountability systems that will not 
influence what is taught and how it is taught in the schools. 
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This means we need to start thinkm* of eve? test or ••"•^J t »' 

for examination design* 

• You gtt what you asuss. Teachers will "teach to the test," if the test 
matters in their own or their students' lives. 

• You don't get what you don't assess. What does not appear on tests 
tends to disappear from the classroom. 

• It makes sense to build assessments toward which you want teachers 
to teach. They must be deeifned as such; it doesn t work to use the old 
teste for this new purpose. 

» Asseumtntt thould be at compltx oj th* thill* thty twp* to meature 
and reward. "Indicetora" will no longer do — because what is left out 
of the tests will be left out of the education process. 

Examination Systems; 
The Key to High-Perfownance Education 

What all of this means is that America needs an examination syetem, .not 
more testing. By "examinations" I mean something simple, something the 
world knows about and usee, but only America resists: direct observations of 
performances on a set of knowledge and skills that haa been publicly agreed to. 
They must be performances that one can prepare for, in organized courses of 
personal study. Exams are something you study for, where your eabrt pays off 
in recognieed achievement , . 

The United States is the most overtested and underexamined nation in the 
world. In the course of their schooling, American students take many more 
standardised testa than students in any other country. But very few Americans 
ever prepare for a true external examination — one that is graded by someone 
other than Ms or her own teacher, one that has personal consequences. 

Teachers generally are not supposed to directly prepare students Tor tests 
such as standardized achievement and state competency teste, the National 
Assessment of Education Progress, or college entrance teats. When they do, 
the oubhc is skeptical that any real learning haa taken place, and questions of 
unethical practice are sometimes raised. Students likewise are not supposed to 
study for the teste, except in cram courses that no one believes have lasting 

^As a result of this, the American education system does not clearly reward 
academic effort on the part of either teachers or students. Unlike athletic 
coaches, who know exactly what kind of contest the£ teams. 
not really in a position to train their students for high p^rmance. ™" a >. 
teachers and students often become adversaries instead of allies in a Joint effort 
to meet a known standard. 
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Furthermore, in the current system of tasting, ituo^U »« not held to a 
dt/riSSSd of achievement that mature to Aem. At least fer the 
nS^Seg?5und, the teete that they take .0 frequently do no make much 
dXSnce in their personal lives. Even grades in coursework do not clearly 
ntataJ * £cause employer*, doubting that school grades refle^tareal 
SEderd o^rformSSei rarely check an applicant's sch<>el record*. At most. 
tSv^whethV* the applicant has a diploma. And even the diploma is rarely 
tied to any re* standard^ achievement or mastery; in many cases, it ■ mainly 
a mark of the student's willingness to keep coming to ichool. 

Thue it U not at all clear to many in the education system that organised 
effort can contribute to their lives. Small wonder, then, that thie effort u eo 

°^2n*exa'n\nation system can ftmdamentally change the situation. At the 
heart of euch a system must be a series of examinations that students can 
explicitly prepare for, which promote and reward higher-ordet -abilities 1 and 
hard work, and for which taachars can serve as students coaches, mentors 
and allies. The system of examinations that we propose would have several 
features, as described in the following sections. 

Six Criteria for a New Examination System 

A new examination system begins with the setting of standards, and 
proceeds to considerations of actual exam design and methods of implementing 
the system. I believe that we need six elements in the system: 

1) E Ta m,n * rinn * to high etandarda 

We know that setting clear standards and expecting students to meet them 
can produce results. Some states tried this strategy in the mid-1970s, when 
they established minimum competency tests. Passing the tests was required 
for high school graduation. Students were allowed to retake them until they 
passed Legal challenges — based on equity concerns — delayed the imple- 
mentation of the taste, but once they were in place, the rates of test- passing 
rose as students and teachers came to understand their content, Setting a 
standard worked! 

Now we have to use this strategy to set standards for maximum 
competency. We want to be sure students are lsaming what it takes to 
succeed in the real world — not just what it takes to get high scores on 
testa. This includes: 

• Being able to think critically and solve complex problems. 

• Being abls to define problems out of the "mess" of everyday life 

in the workplace or home. 

• Planning ahead; setting goals and milestones; budgeting time 

and effort 
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- Learning how to learn and adapt in a changing world. 
• Working with othere. 

To meeeura, reward, and promote all of theee competencies w. need: 
2) Multiple forme of eyattlnatio a 

pJSnnLw. .MmiMtion.. portfolio., and prej«u. 

Judge?ratinge are then pooled to provide a anal grade for the candidate. The 
essential features of a performance exam are; 

. Candidate know the kind of performance that ^J^"*.®*. 
. ^performance it an integral one. not a fragmented collection 

• £S^7SSXR» performance, with guidance and coaching. 

Traditional eesav teeU are a form of performance exam. But other kinds of 
'JSSSfSSiSS match the requirements of r.^ work ndnd ^ 
<S be wSessed in thie way, too. For inetance, P™ ctlC * 1 i Ur *2" , f d * 
atseeted by Asking etudents to put together equipment from written 
instructions and diagram*. 

* Portfolio* Judaei can also rata work that etudenU have done in school 
ove? i£Sdtf ^r^uLitud \u part of a portfoUa Por^horyew. are 
often used today in the visual arts. They are equally good for any kind i of 
aSSmfoaSTauch as writing, that can't be aasessad very accurately on a 

^url^*^^* in some etatei show that portfolio asseesments can 

the beat of what they've done for the portfolio. 

Proi*^*. Thli form of fxamination ii like the proceti used forjudging 

dviX«S"» prVt might be to investigata and report on a local site 
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proposed for designation at an historic landmark — or on issues surrounding 
water allocation in times of drought u 

Projects can be done by groups as well as by individuals, giving a chance to 
assess the students ability to work with others. They can be undertaken as 
part of community servica programs or work internship assignments. In any 
case, records would be kept of nwtfor steps in the prefect, and supervisors would 
sign off on the work and rate it at various stages. 

When prefect assessments are combined with performance exams and 
portfolio reviews, the result is a very rich evaluation of a student s capabilities. 

The third criterion for a good examination system, in my view, is that we 
must have: 

3) A astern designed for an, not for an elite 

' Excellence 11 and "equity" are often talked about as if they were separate 
issues, or even mutually exclusive. Many people believe that we can have 
education systems which cultivate high standards, or we can systems which 
are fair and egalitarian, but we can't have both at the same time. 

To reach our national goals, however, we must have both. To have a "high 
standard of living," in every sense of the phrase, we need a nation full of people 
who are capable of meeting high standards. We can no longer allow a large 
underclass to exist Thechallenge is to design an examination system that will 
help to promote high standards for all ~ and enable virtually all to reach them. 

• Cumulative examination crtdits are one way of doing this. The system 
would aLow students to assemble exam credits over a period of years, rather 
than sitting for a single exam (or battexy of exams) at the end of each year. Key 
transitions in school — say, from elementary to middle school, or from middle 
school to high school — would then be based on a student's liaving earned 
specific eet of exam credits. The idea is similar to Scouting's merit badge 
system, where voung people work at various paces and various times to gather 
credentials and move up in rank. 

A cumulative system has several benefite. First, it helps to organize and 
motivate students over a period of years. Instead of preparing for a distant 
exam whose form and demands can be only dimly imgained by younger 
children, students can begin early and gradually to collect exam credits. 

Second, the cumulative system givas the student multiple opportunities for 
success, rather than single high-stakes momenta of possible failure. Some 
students may assemble their exam credits more slowly than others - perhaps 
trying more than one time — while others go foster (and perhaps move on to 
more advanced, rational work). But all can assemble the credits, and the 
standards for each credit can remain high. 

Instead of having all students move through school at roughly the same 
pact, but letting some students work to lower standards than others, the 
cumulative system would keep the standards high for all> but vary the pace at 
which they're met. This, in turn, avoids the problem of minimum standards 
becoming functionally the maximum. 
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• The combined goale of equity end excellence can also be served by clearly 
communicating what is expected of poor and minority stud ents^ Again i and 
aaain. parent! of euch itudenU are told they're doing well, when in fact 

epplyi^e etandard to them that ie below that for other students of 
whom more ie expected. It ie common for poor and minority students to And 
out much too late that they haven't taken the right courses to get into 
competitive collegee. The eyetem we have in mind would make it clear from 
the start what the standards are for everyone, and what it will take to achieve 
varioue outcomes after graduating. 

The next criterion for a good examination system is that it should have: 

4) Shared high standard*, but multiple examinations 

If a national examination eyetem is instituted, the states and local school 
districte muet still retain ultimate charge of granting diplomas and certifying 
achievement. This is politically necessary, because (education ie a wnction 
reserved to the states, and local control over education is jealously guarded. It 
also makes educational sense, because innovation and renewal must permeate 
the education system, and this i» not likely to happen when a single central 
authority controls exams. . . . , . r 

The way to rectify the apparent conflict here is to have a national system or 
"anchor" examinations, with a procedure for calibrating state or local exams to 
the national standards. Anchor examinations are exams that directly reflect 
widely-agreed-upon national standards, so that everyone can see and 
understand them. Individual states could give the anchor exams directly 
to their students if they wished. Or, they oould develop and use their own 
exams, but calibrate them to the national anchor by predetermined methods. 

In this way, states can pursue their own preferences in curriculum and 
ways of examining, yet be assured their students are meeting national 
standards that are benchmarked to the beet in the world. 

A similar requirement is that we must have: 

6) Widespread involvement in developing national standards and exams 

A single exam (or battery of exams) that is put into place centrally and 
imposed from above will not work to change and upgrade teaching practice. It 
will become — as so many standardised teets are now — something to get t 
around. It will be something to appear to do well on without really digging in to 
learn and teach, a standard that promotes test gamesmanship, not 
gamesmanship for lift. . , . , . . - M 

To really penetrate and change education, exams need to be developed from 
the bottom up — with participation of communities in setting the goals and 
objectives, and with participation of educators in developing and grading the 
exams. This would allow widespread "ownership" of the process, a key 
element in getting people to buy into any major change in a system. It would 
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alto build a permanent self-renewing force into the system, by letting school 
districts and other parties conduct ongoing "R&D" in new methodologies which 
could then gradually find their into the system, if they have merit 

Finally, for a national examination system to work, it is crucial to: 

6) Embed the examinations in broader programs of sys tem i c school reform 

Exams are a powerful lever for improving education. But they can't do the 
job alone. The framework that is used to define the standards for exams must 
be congruent with the professional preparation of teachers ... with curriculum 
development at the local and state level ... and with the books, tools, and 
techniques used to teach. No single element of this system is likely to give us 
the improvement we want in student performance unless the other elements 
are also implemented. Thus an effective examination system must go 
hand-in- hand with an effort to put other components in place at the same time. 

Reconunendations: What Can Be Done Now 
In conclusion, I recommend three action steps to be taken promptly. 
> Create a national educational standards framework 

The logic that I haved laid oat here calls for the process of developing exams 
to begin with carefal definition of detailed goas and objectives for learning. 
Students are to be actively preparing for these exams, so it is important that 
what they work on be important — that it be what future citizens of our nation 
need to know and be able to do. Although the specifics of curriculum and 
teaching methods will be decisions for states and localities to make, a national 
educational standards framework is needed to provide the targets at which all 
would aim their efforts. _ _ . 

The Resource Group that I have been chairing for the National Educational 
Goals Panel has suggested an approach to creatine such a framework. It is a 
mixed strategy of standard-setting, in which discussion moves back and forth 
between a national group on the one hand and local communities and states on 
the ether. The national group would have representation from all of the 
constituencies with an interest in education. 

Broad consultation with all segments of our population is the only way to 
build the commitment of all Americans to the hard job of educational change 
that lies ahead. Indeed, the standard-setting process itself could become part of 
the educational renewal the nation seeks, if it is carried out in a broad 
consultative manner. At the same time, to make sure the standard we set is 
truly competitive, we will need to benchmark our standards to the best in the 
world. A process for meeting both goals might work something like this: 

First, the national group would collect and make available to the states the 
curriculum standards or guidelines that have been produced by various 
national curriculum study groups, along with samples of state curriculum 
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frameworks and framework* from several other countrie. Statu would eet up 
orocedure* for review and comment on these framework* by group* of 
Jd^cetir. and ?ti»ns, preferably at the level of local schools. The .ample 
f^workVwould be used to itimulate and guide di.cu.Mon. All segment, of 
the population interested in education — perenta, teacher* and other 
educator*, employer*, community advocacy group*, and other* - would be 

W Bawd * tiS?! itSuwion*. each .tat* would then compile a report on the 
preference* of it* dtixen* with respect to ^ do ^. M » u * ' "JSLIa. 
would be returned to the national group. On the basis of to* *tote report*, the 
national group would prepare a draft propo*al for national knowledge and *bU 
objective*. Representative* from all education conetituenoe. would ^participate 
here a* they had in local discussions. Thi* draft would be returned to the 
•taterwhich would arrange for review by local committee*. Finally, the 
nationaTgroup wouldwdM the draft, thu. creating a defied *et of knowledge 
and skS objective* for thanation. Thi* would be offered to state* and 

W ^^ticn.' ffl°onai *tanC*rd. would need, to b -viewed from time to 
time in a similar conaultattv* proce.*, to en*ur* that educational goal* and 

oWe^e'reWa^ Z&£nf£2 
Steventually, a national educational .tandard. hoardof wme kind wiU be 
needed But the initial •tondard-Mtting proce** could begin without a board e 
bemVformally e*tabli*hed. A commi**ion or national *tudy group, perhap* 
withVnuxtuS ofprivate and public funding, could leadthte procee. while 
deliberation* on the form and function of a permanent board proceeded, 

> Create a system at anchor examinations *md procedure* for csulbratiom 

Ancho • examination, are needed to make the ^tririwrio** 
.tandard* real and functional. The anchor exam, will exemplify the 
.tandard., giving educator, and .tudente a clear sense of th* goal* they are 
w^n?toCT Anchor examination* cannot, .fanctiy .peeking, be created 
until national .tandard* have been developed and aaoptea. 

However it Advisable to begin right away to de.ign and evaluate exam, of 
theSreVfo^ weU in the anchoring mtem. and to 

e^rim\?t wS dSrent method, of calibration. A weeded development 
B^reeea^wgram, competitively admini.tored by thi .Department of 
EduStiXwulddomuch toadvance efforte.toward a nation^ 
wtenf Such a program *hould include a mixture of technical •tudie* and 
examdevelopme™t riiould include invocation* of the to e of individual 
school* and group* of educator* in exam development, a* well a* more 
traditional university-baaed or research institute projects. 

> Create program, of systemic school reform around the examining system. 

To dramatically improve American education we will need new curricula 
and teaching materials, preservice and ineervice training program., new 
waysof tabbing to new Standards, and redesigned systems of responsibility 
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and accountability for educational practice and outcomes. Without these, new 
standard* and exams are not likely to become anything more than yet another 
measure of the nation's poor levels of achievement 

These programs are, of course, the responsibilities of state and local 
education authorities, not of the federal government However, people 
developing such new systems will need tools and knowledge for their work. 
The federal government can play a m^jor role here by helping to fund needed 
development work and programs of research and evaluation. 

The nation is ready to mobilize for improved achievement in our schools. 
On many fronts, the mobilization already has begun. The actions proposed 
here will establish the foundation for a powerful examination system that can 
revitalize teaching and learning well into the next century. 
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THE NEW STANDARDS PROJECT 
An Overview 



A National Examination System 

Our object is to create a national examination system, not a single exara Development of the 
system would take place in four steps. First, we plan to involve a lot of people in establishing 
consensus on a framework for student achievement standards. Then that fnme work will be used 
to develop an examination and standards for grading it. At the same time we plan to develop a 
technique by which examinations developed by others can be calibrates io the reference exam. 
With these tasks completed, the conditions will have been met under which a National 
Examination Board could judge whether any given examination meets the national standard, 
oversee the process of calibration, and continuously update the exam used as a reference 
standard. In this way. the nation could have a unified examination system without requiring 
everyone to use the same exam. 

Components of the Examination 

The exam would consist of three main components: a performance examination, assessments of 
student projects (including group projects), and assessments of the contents of a portfolio of 
student work. The pciformance examination would take place over a period of hours or days. 
The work on portfolios and projects would be similar in scope to the tasks set by the Scout mtnt 
badge system, permitting the student to accumulate the 'badges* over a period of years, i ney 
could work at their own pace and choose for themselves the tasks and projects that they would 
use to demonstrate their competence against a set of published criteria, just as the scouts do. 

Topics and Skills 

The examination would focus on the skills of thinking, problem solving and the capacity to apply 
what one knows to the messy, complex problems found in real life. It would call for real mastery 
of bodies of knowledge. It would assess not only what one could accomplish working alone, but 
one's capacity to function effectively as a member of a group. The subject matter would 
encompass reading, writing, listening and speaking, as well as mathematics, the sciences, history 
and the social sciences, and work skills. The examinations would put a premium on the capacity 
to integrate knowledge from many of these disciplines in solving problems. 

The Idea of a Mastery Standard 

The typical American approach is to use tests as sorting devices. An exam is given once and the 
scores of those who take it are distributed along a curve. In order to have * winners, there must 
be losers Our proposal is fundamentally different. We call for an examination which sets a high 
standard of mastery for all students, and permits them to take the exam as often as they like until 
they pass it Some components of the exams might be optional, but those that are not must be 
passed at least at the criterion level and the criterion level would be the same for everyone. 
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The Idea of a System ttiat Promotes Student Effort 

Today's schooling and testing practices promote the idea that it is native talent or family 
background that matter, not one's own effort to leam and achieve. Only a few students - those 
who know early on that they will compete for selective colleges - have any reason to study hard 
in school. With only a few exceptions there is no chance for students to work against a known 
standard with teachers as their coaches, allies and mentors. We plan to build an examination 
system in which effort clearly pays off. Students passing a final examination in high school and 
completing all of their required merit badges will receive a certificate that will signify true 
accomplishment, not just time in the seat. Intermediate versions of the performance examination 
will be developed for roughly the end of elementary school and the end of middle school so that 
younger students, as well, could work towards a clear achievement goal. In such a system, 
students will be able to see that their own efforts can make a real difference and that school is a 
place to leam and become competent, not just to be labeled as smarter or slower than others. 

Examinations that Students Can Study for and Teachers Can Teach To 

For an effort-oriented system to work, it is critical that everyone - teachers, principals, parents 
and students - know just what is expected of them. So we propose an 'open' examination 
system, one in which the questions, as well as many responses judged acceptable, are released as 
soon as the exams are over. The secrecy normally associated with exams would be gone. 
Students would be working toward a clear objective with clear criteria for success. 

Clear objectives for students does not mean a 'national curriculum. 1 Properly used, the exam 
would be part of a reform strategy, embraced by a growing number of states, that pushes 
decisions about what to teach and how to teach it down to the professionals in the schools. With 
'he objectives for students clear, those professionals would be free to decide for themselves how 
co help students reach them, producing much moic variation in the curriculum and in teaching 
methods than we have now. 

Embedding the Examination System in a Sy uvmic Strategy for Restructuring the Schools 

The governors, through the NGA, have called for the restructuring of American education. In 
essence, this means a system in which agi cement is reached on a detailed set of goals for 
students, instruments are devised to accurate!) assess student progress toward those objectives, 
decisions about how best to assist students to reach those objectives are pushed down to the 
professionals and parents in the school, and the professionals are held accountable for the results 
of their efforts. The framework that is used :o define the objectives for the students must also 
guide the professional preparation of teacher^ the development of curriculum at the school level 
and the techniques used to teach. No single dement of this system - including examinations 
is likely to produce the desired improvement .n Miidcnt performance unless the others are also 
implemented. Our approach to the examin.ir.tm system embeds development in a larger effort to 
put these other exam components in place at the same time. 

Setting a High Standard: Starting with a \ « •ianicvr Association of States and Districts 

It is crucial, in our view, that, whatever national examination system is established, it reflect 
international standards of performance. It ss very unlikely that that will happen if all fifty states 
and the territories have to agree on the standard We are also sensitive to the resistance that the 
idea is likely to encounter if the effort is perceived a.s led by the federal government. But it is 
equally important that the development program he perceived to have the kind of legitimacy that 
comes from strong participation on the pan o\ ke\ officials from general government and 
education. For all these reasons, our plan, on which we are now embarked, calls for assembling 
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a volunteer group of states and school districts to guide the initial development effort. All the 
members will be required, as a condition of participation, to commit themselves to the general 
principles just outlined, and, in particular, to set the standard for the examination at a world class 
level. Senior representatives of these jurisdictions - governors, chief state school officers and 
superintendents, for example - will provide the policy guidance for the entire project, along with 
others. Our two Centers are now well along in the process of assembling the participants in this 
'New Standards 1 consortium. 

How the Standards Get Established 

Our project is now assembling standards frameworks and assessment materials from all over the 
world, as well as the United States. These items are the work of national government agencies, 
states, disciplinary associations, school districts and others. We are sharing those materials and 
our evaluations of them with a group of teachers, central office personnel, superintendents, chief 
state school officers, governors ' aides, state and local school board members and ethers who 
constitute our temporary working party for the project. Using these frameworks for guidance, 
and in consultation with a wide variety of organizations and constituencies with interest in 
education goals and standards, the working party will recommend an initial framework for 
assessment development to the governing board for the project. The governing board will decide 
what the assessment standards will be. Thus we have in mind a model that is neither bottom up 
nor top down, but rather both at once. 

Timeline and Funding 

The John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation and the Pew Charitable Trusts have 
provided $2.5 million to fund the first eighteen months of the project. We expect to have initial 
pilot tests completed within a year and a half, and to have examinations for the core subjects ~ 
reading, writing, speaking, listening and mathematics within 3 years. Within seven years a full 
examination system car be in place. We estimate that it will take three yean beyond that before 
students can be examined and their performance used as the basis of entry to jobs or further 
education, because it would be both unfair and illegal to use the exams for such purposes unless 
the students had been adequately prepared for them. 

Project Leadership 

Michael Cohen and Lauren Resnick are co-directing the project. Daniel Resnick serves as 
coordinator of examination development. Marc Tucker serves with Cohen and both Resnicks as 
a member of the project's management team. 
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Some Questions ~ and Answers 



The current tests operate as a formidable barrier to minority and low income students. You are 
proposing to create a high standard that virtually everyone would have to meet to gain access to 
college, postsecondary training and good jobs. Wont that be an even higher and more effective 
barrier for minority and poor students? 

Minority and low income students have been very badly served by a system in which they are 
rarely expected to do well, and frequently rewarded for what is in fact mediocre performance. 
An examination that simply sons students by measured achievement will reinforce the inequities 
that already exist. 

Our objective is to make it clear what students need to know and be able to do in order to 
succeed in school and life and then organize the whole system so that almost all students can 
achieve that standard. It may take some students longer than others, but the standard will be just 
as high for them. This is the only kind of system that makes sense if we really believe that all 
children can learn. For that reason, in our view, it is the only kind of system that offers any real 
hope to minority and low income students. 

In the system we have in mind, the students, their parents and their advocates will be armed for 
the first time with clear information about what their children have to do to succeed, clear 
information about how well they are doing against that standard as they progress through school 
and a clear criterion by which to judge the adequacy of the school curriculum. Students, for the 
first time, would not bear the whole burden of meeting that standard, because the professionals 
would be held accountable for student progress. The measurer themselves would not be limited 
to timed performance tests, but would include opportunities for students of many different 
cultural backgrounds to select their own projects and tasks to demonstrate mastery, making it 
possible for them to choose performances that play to their strengths. Students who need more, 
time to reach the standard would have the time they need. 



You've proposed a ten>year development program . The nation's needs are urgent. We need 
something in three years or less. Can't this he dune faster? And, if it can't, why should we wait? 

The ten year implementation plan includes seven years to develop and field test the full 
assessment system - all subjects for three different age levels - and an additional three years for 
teachers to develop and teach a curriculum thai will prepare students for the examinations. Thus 
we envision a process in which it will take seven years - not ten - to develop the assessments 
themselves; any other plan that entails consequences for individual students that depend on their 
exam performance will have to allow a period of years, just as ours does, for appropriate 
curricula to be developed and taught all over the country. A plan that does not do that will be 
defeated in the courts. 

It is also the case that key parts of the proposed examination system - for example, the 
performance examination in reading, writing and mathematics - can bo made a high priority for 
development, and be ready within as little as three years. The rest of the system can be built out 
from there. We know of no responsible group that has proposed a shorter development time for 
an exam than three years. 

Apart from the development costs, it looks as tlunmh the costs to administer the system you 
propose on an on- going basis will he enormous. The nation can't afford it and shouldn't have 
to. Can anything be done to get the costs down? 
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Wc have not yet done a detailed assessment of the probable costs of operating the system once it 
is in place, simply because it is impossible to do so until more design work is done on the system 
itself. The reason, however, that most people assume that the costs will be very high is because 
we propose to have human beings - teachers -- do the grading of student work rather than 
machines. In most countries, this grading of examinations is done routinely by teachers as a part 
of their regular duties. We believe that the same thing could happen in the United States. The 
national examining authority would have to work closely with the teachers' unions to produce 
that outcome, but we have every reason to believe that this approach could work. 



What is to prevent parents and teachers from helping students on their portfolios and projects, in 
which case you will not be evaluating student performance but the performance of tie adults in 
their lives. Your proposal invites cheating. Isn't that a fatal flaw? 

It is quite possible to build checks into the system that co^d be used to detect cheating. Grades 
on the performance exam, on which no one could assist the students, could, for example be 
correlated with grades on portfolios and projects and significant discrepancies could be used as 
the basis for on-site investigation. 

Your system relies on the judgment of the graders. The current system relies on scoring by 
machines, which is reliable and objective. How can you be sure that your system will be fair and 
how will you convince the public to have any confidence in it? 

Many states now require students to takr written and composition tests. These are typically 
graded by two or more readers. If their grades differ significantly, which happens infrequently, 
the essay is sent to additional readers. Hie public appears to accept u •. validity of this system, 
which is very similar to the one we propose and to the one used in most other countries. 

# # # 

For more information, contact: 

Learning Research and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 
3939 O'Hara Street. Room 824 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
412/624-7485 

National Center on Education and the Economy 
Main Office: 
39 State Street, Suite 500 
Rochester, NY 14614 

716/546-7620 



Washington, DC Office: 

1341 G Street, NW, Suite 1020 

Washington, DC 20005 

202/783-3668 
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Senator Pell. Now we look forward to hearing from Gordon 
Ambach, executive director of the Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers. 

Mr. Ambach. 

Mr. Ambach. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. Senator 
Pell, Senator Kassebaum, Senator Wellstone, it is a privilege to be 
with you. 

And may I say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, of our commenda- 
tion to you for your leadership in the area of dealing with national 
examinations. As you pointed out, it was some 24 years ago that 
you began way ahead of most folks in this country to be thinking 
about this topic, and you referred specifically to the act taken in 
1988. I would like to come back to that in just a moment. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to have in the 
record. I will summarize the key points and I will make certain 
that I don't repeat the points of my predecessors with which I 
agree. 

This is an extraordinarily important subject. Our answer to the 
question of a national test is that the solution is in a nationwide 
testing system. It is a very comprehensive approach that must be 
followed. And I speak on behalf of both our council— ou* board has 
formally approved what I am about to present— and I also speak 
from the perspective of 20 years as commissioner and executive 
deputy commissioner of education in the State of New York, which 
has this Nation's largest single State testing system, including the 
only large-scale individual examination system; that is, the Regents 
Examinations, which you referred to. 

I believe there is a lot of experience that we need to look back 
upon with that system and with what has happened in this coun- 
try, in order to inform the question that is before you. 

The system that should be in place for nationwide testing calls 
for the creation of a national board, and I have specified what I 
think ought to be the provisions. This should be jointly appointed 
by the President and the Congress. This is of such order of magni- 
tude that it needs to be at the very highest levels. There should be 
a formal nomination process which moves toward appointment. 

And the principal function of that board is in establishing the 
standards, the frameworks from which one develops sets of exami- 
nations, both program assessments, which are a sampling of stu- 
dents, in order to determine program effectiveness, such as NAEP 
does now; and a system of individual student examinations. 

The solution that has to be crafted for the United States has to 
be a unique one, where we are trying to put the right mix together 
of common standards and a variation of the tests toward which we 
measure progress of students and systems on those standards. 

The program assessment aspect of this national system ought to 
be based primarily on an expansion of NAEP, and we make an 
urgent plea that what now is the limitation in NAEP, namely that 
after 1992 there will be no longer an authority for state-by-state 
NAEP— and remember it has only been in mathematics and in 
reading in 1990 and in 1992 that we have had NAEP— that you 
must move immediately to authorize state-by-state NAEP testing 
after 1992 so that the planning and the funding can go forward in 
order to make certain that it is an effective testing system. 
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We would make one other plea, and that is that you expand this 
authority, you make it possible on a voluntary basis for those local 
school districts which wish to participate in NAEP and have a suf- 
ficient student population to do so might have that opportunity to 
do so. One takes a look at the New York City system, for example, 
which is larger than 30 States' systems in this country, and one 
wonders whv they couldn't participate in NAEP if they wished to 
do and get that information. 

As to the individual examination part, my colleagues have 
spoken to that. We need a system which has a common standard to 
be established by the board with a variety of different individual 
examination approaches. 

Let me give you an example, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, of providing this kind of equivalency. Back in the 1970's 
in New York, my predecessors established the minimum competen- 
cy test. Everybody has to take it. And what happened is the roof 
fell in because, in fact, you had students in private and public 
schools who were taking SAT's and ACTs and Regents Examina- 
tions and other tests which were clearly demonstrating that these 
students were performing well above a minimum competence. 
There was no reason to test thern. 

And so we created equivalencies among things like ACTs and 
SAT's and Regents Examinations and competency tests so that a 
student could demonstrate that they met the standard without 
having to take the single test. That is a concept which is here. I am 
not arguing using the same mix of tests, but the concept is here, 
and it's an important one. 

Let me provide one other kind of example from the Regents 
Exam that I think argues for a variety of individual exams and not 
a single test. It is extremely important, as Lauren has pointed out, 
that the testing be associated with the curriculum, that it be pro- 
vided on the basis of the appropriate time for sequences and for 
mastery so that you don't have everyone sitting on the same day to 
take the same test across the country. You want to be certain that 
you are testing when it is that the subject has been mastered and 
accumulate that record so that we know toward a national stand- 
ard whether a student has in fact realized that. It can be done. It 
has been demonstrated in systems like the Regents Examination. 

My plea is, then, first, create the national board; second, provide 
the necessary resources and authorization with respect to NAEP; 
and third, I believe that it's extremely important for the Congress 
to begin supporting, perhaps through OERI, the necessary research 
and development work that will enable us to put together the sys- 
tems for individual examination that we need. That is a very large 
task when one is trying to work back and forth between various 
program or performance assessments and various kinds of short- 
answer or open-ended questions. How to make some kind of an an- 
choring of that is critical, and it requires the resources that I be- 
lieve the Federal Government must put in. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ambach follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mr. Ambach 



Chairman Pell, members of the Senate subcommittee, and staff of the subcommit- 
tee, thank you for this opportunity to respond to your invitation to testify on "Ques- 
tion of a National Test." At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I recognize and commend vou 
and your colleagues who have been advocates for national examinations long before 
serious consideration was being given to these issues for most of the Nation I note 
especially your responsibility for authoring the provision for national examinations 
in the Hawkins-Stafford Act of 1988 and commend you and members of the subcom- 
mittee now for bringing the issues before the Senate in the manner of this hearing. 

Testing is at the center of learning. The characteristics and manner of question- 
ing or inquiry guides the form of education. How tests are constructed shapes what 
is thought and learned and, therefore, decisions about testing must be carefully 
made. That is especially true now because of the relation of testing to reform and 
improvement in American education and the location of education decision-making 
in the United States. Our American pattern of decentralization of authority for edu- 
cation in Stateo and localities is being weighed off against important national goals 
and purposes for education. Who establishes standards and develops tests is, in 
many ways, as significant a question as the content of the test. The right combina- 
tion of common standards with variations of tests which measure progress toward 
those standards is central to a national solution. 

At the very time we search for successful reforms and improvements in education 
and debate the relative levels of decision-making at different points in the educa- 
tional structure, we must also adjust to rapidly changing techniques of assessment. 
While we have a strong need to do things nationally— to improve opportunities for 
students nationally ana take steps to increase our national competence through edu- 
cation—we must be certain to enable and encourage variation, experimentation and 
innovation that enables us to create and recreate ever better systems of testing and 
learning in the future while we are putting new standards and tests in r>lace now. 

Our response to a "Question of a national Test" is to recommend "A Nationwide 
Testing System" which has the following three key elements: 

(DA procedure and national entity for setting national standards for student per- 
formance, subject by subject. 

(2) A system of both program assessments (through sampling of student perform- 
ance) at national, State and local levels to determine program effectiveness and a 
system of individual examinations which might be nationwide, multi-state, State or 
local in administration which measure individual student progress on the national 
standards. 

(3) A reporting system which enables students, parents and responsible education 
officials anywhere in the United States to be able to relate any one students 
achievement to the national standards and the performance of other students in the 
community, State, Nation, and even the world. 

The first element is to establish a procedure and an entity for setting national 
standards for the nationwide testing system. The United States currently has no na- 
tional entity to establish national student performance standards. Such an entity, or 
board, must be carefully designed and established through an act of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the President. The board should be comprised of distinguished persons ap- 
pointed in equal numbers by the Congress and the President. Appointments to the 
Board should be based on a thorough nomination process which assures board mem- 
bers will be well-qualified for their responsibility. The boards responsibility should 
be to establish "frameworks" of student performance goals and objectives, or stand- 
ards, upon which both program assessments and individual student examinations 
are based. The process of setting such frameworks must involve key education au- 
thorities at State and local levels. 

Although it might seem establishment of such national frameworks is foreign to 
American education practice, the fact is that such a process is in place for the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). The process has already been 
used for the subjects of mathematics, reading and the sciences under the direction 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers as a part of the development of NAEP 
examinations. A similar process could be used by the new board. 

A second important responsibility of the board should be review of various pro- 
posed program assessments and individual examinations in order to determine 
whether they effectively measure the standards established by the board with reli- 
ability and validity. The board would maintain quality control of various tests to 
assure rigorous measurement of both what students know and can do. The board 
would exercise judgment on effectiveness of a proposed test for its intended purpose 
and the design for reporting results on the test. 
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At this time, Mr. Chairman, we are not presenting a specific bill for the creation 
of the board, but we would be pleased to assist you and members of the subcommit- 
tee and the staff in the development of such a bill. : , , 

Program assessment components of the nationwide testing system might be at the 
national, State and/or local levels. NAEP provides the basis for the m^jor program 
assessment component. For nearly a quarter century, NAEP has been providing 
periodic testing of samples of students across the Nation. It provides overall trend- 
lines for student achievement. . 

In 1988 Congress authorized the use of NAEP on a state-by-state basis. In 1990 the 
first use of NAEP on a state-by-state basis— mathematics at the eighth grade level- 
was implemented. You have authorized state-by-etate NAEP in mathematics at two 
grade levels and reading at one grade level in 1992. Authority for state-by-state 
NAEP, however, stops at that point. 

We urge you take action as rapidly as possible to authorize the continuation ot 
NAEP on both a national and state-by-state basis in five m^jor subject areas mathe- 
matics, science, reading, writing and history /geography-each to be tested every 2 
years. We urge, furthermore, that you authorize voluntary participation in NAEP 
at a school district-wide level for those districts of sufficient see for appropriate 
NAEP sampling. We have a marked up bill which would accomplish the amend- 
ments recommended above. ^ t ^ , A . . 

Within th* overall nationwide testing syBtem, NAEP tests would be constructed to 
measure the subject objectives and standards established through the new board 
frameworks described under point (3) above. m 

A nationwide individual examination system should be established within the na- 
tionwide testing system. This system could have several different forms of examina- 
tions. These might be used on a nationwide basis or by clusters of States or districts, 
or individual states or school districts. The determination of their use would be 
made by state or local education authorities. The examinations would be based on 
standards established by the board under item (3) above. The types and forms of 
various examinations would differ, but, as noted above, to be part o. the nationwide 
system they would have to be judged appropriate to measure the national standards 
by the board. This system would enable creation of innovative forms of testing, in- 
cluding performance assessment, and enable a variety o<* approaches by states and 
localities in establishing individual examinations in an evident and cost-effective 
manner. These examinations must be closely associated with the curriculum; used 
in a variety of patterns at different grade levels according to those points study at 
which subject mastery is completed; and be used as "high stakes tests related to 
credit or credentials for individual students. 

States and localities have a variety of existing individual examination systems, 
the most comprehensive now being the New York State Regents examinations. Dif- 
ferent systems, such as that in New York, could be incorporated into the nationwide 
individual examination syBtems. 

Of special note, Mr. Chairman, is the potential incorporation of the voluntary na- 
tional examination authorized in the Hawkins-Stafford Act of 1988 into this system. 
This examination has never been implemented. It could be one part of the nation- 
wide individual examination system, its content guided by the standards of a new 
national board. , , , 

We recommend you take action to support the research and development needed 
to establish a nationwide individual examination system. 

Common and consistent reporting of results from the different program assess- 
ments and individual examinations is of central importance in the nationwide test- 
ing system. There is now extensive testing at all grade levels for American students. 
The information from the tests, however, generally cannot be related so that resuRs 
from one school or school district may be compared with another district within the 
State, or outside of the State, or outside of the Nation. One purpose of the nation- 
wide testing system is to create the means for relating results throughout the 
system without the necessity of requiring all students at 'all grade levels i ui all sub- 
jects to be tested on the same tests. Reporting systems must be established nation- 
wide with information on student results related to other education indicators. This 
enables better understanding of the causes of student success or failure and helps 
results of testing lead to program and student improvement. 

Testing systems carry significant costs in student instructional time, teacher time, 
and in the cost of creation, administration scoring and reporting of test results. 
Careful estimates must be made on the trade offs between program assessment sam- 
pling versus individual examinations and "every student testing. Careful estimates 
of cost must be made over this decade so that an efficient mix of program assess- 
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ments and individual examinations is created and coordinated so as to limit costs 
locally, state-by -state, and Federal. 

A nationwide testing system is essential. Information about the Nation's educa- 
tion status is certainly as important as information about the Nations health, its 
agricultural condition, and the condition of labor and employment. In each of these 
other areas, the Federal Government is now spending approximately six times as 
much for the collection of information about performance and system indicators as 
is true in education. The commitment to a nationwide tvsting system must be ac- 
companied by a commitment to a Federal budget which makes certain the testing 
system is of as high quality as we expect student performance to be. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify. I will be pleased to respond to any questions. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Jack Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
East Ramupo Central School District, Spring Valley, NY. 

Mr. Anderson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. On behalf of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify 
today on what is certainly a most important issue for education. 

I am superintendent of the East Ramapo Central School District 
in Spring Valley, NY, and my district has an enrollment of 18,000 
public and nonpublic school 3tudents, with a professional staff of 
some 1,000 teachers and administrators. 

My remarks will reflect both the position of A ASA and my own, 
which has been formed over some 30 years in education. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators is a professional organi- 
zation comprised of over 19,000 local superintendents, local admin- 
istrators, and professors of higher education in the education field. 

While we have presented written testimony, I would like to 
speak to a couple of issues this morning. 

First, can a national test be a major force in improving educa- 
tion? The short answer is: No, testing cannot be a major force in 
producing quality education. The tests themselves are often sus- 
pect. Tests may not test what is being taught in a particular school 
district, as our some 15,000 school districts across this country do 
not necessarily introduce the same concepts or follow the same cur- 
riculum scope and sequence through the various grade levels. 

It is well founded that no single test can respond to the various 
learning styles found in any large population of students. Since 
there is no national consensus about what students should know 
and when they should know it, it follows that wide-scale tests do 
not measure a definitive body of knowledge that defines the nation- 
al interest in education. 

Tests are all too often discriminatory in that they hold students 
responsible for conditions that they neither created nor have the 
ability to control. In general, youth who live in poverty, Afro-Amer- 
icans, and Hispanics score at lower levels than economically advan- 
taged white students. At the same time, Asian students score 
higher than whites, Afro-Americans, and Hispanics. It would be all 
to simplistic to suggest that test scores based on school experiences 
explain these diverse findings. 

Testing, for the most part, occurs outside the daily learning envi- 
ronment. Frequently, results are not important to students, and 
quite often the presentation of results is often separated in time 
and format from the actur * test and classroom activities. 
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But more importantly, the notion that quality can somehow be 
achieved through inspection does not and will not wor T ; in educa- 
tion any more than it has worked in industry. 

Second, can test scores be used as a prod to force educators to do 
a better job? Again, the answer is no. There is in some sectors of 
our society today a belief that performance criticism is a powerful 
tool in behavioral modification. Exoerience, however, shows that 
this is simply not the case. 

A national test used to compare educational programs at the 
local, State, and regional levels will generate the same lack of re- 
sults and, in fact, respect as the Department of Education's so- 
called wall charts. 

Third, can information about what students know and be able to 
do be useful in both the classroom and in the political arena? The 
answer is yes. Though there are a few models in place, a number of 
States are now developing information systems about student 
learning that can parve both the need for information on what has 
been learned and the need for political leaders to understand the 
impact of educational policies. 

Finally, an AASA proposal to improve both the information im- 
portant to local educators and information desired by national pol- 
icymakers. Rather than thinking about testing or a test as a cure 
for the Nation's educational problems, real or imagined, we need a 
national consensus on what children are expected to know and be 
able to do when they graduate from high school. We do not need an 
exhaustive list of outcomes, but rather, broad standards. These 
standards should most definitely not be a curriculum and most em- 
phatically should not bp a test. Rather, they should describe what 
students should know and be able to do. Standards, not standardi- 
zation, guarantees, in my opinion, student achievement. 

AASA strongly suggests that Congress form a commission to de- 
velop three major tasks: 

(1) Develop criteria to consider and judge testing, assessment, 
and accountability models; 

(2) Develop a national consensus regarding the If vel of student 
achievement for high school graduates; and 

(3) Identify indicators of child development that will provide a 
barometer of the status of children and youth. 

On a final note, certainly significant to the overall improvement 
of education, it is urged that Congress establish a Marshall Plan 
for children, directed toward identifying and attacking the at-risk 
issues facing hundreds of thousands of children in this Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Anderson. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the American Association of 
School Administrators, I would like to thank you for the opportu- 
nity to testify today on what is certainly a most important issue 
for education. X am Superintendent of the East Ramapo Central 
School District in Spring valley, New York. My district has an 
enrollment of 18,000 public and nonpublic school students, with a 
professional staff of 950 teachers and administrators. 

My remarks will reflect both the position of AASA and my 
own, which has been formed over some 30 years in education. The 
American Association of School Administrators is a professional 
organization comprised of over 19,000 local superintendents, 
other local administrators and professors of education adminis- 
tration. 

Currently, there are a number of organisations and prominent 
individuals who support the position that either more tests or, 
in this case, a national test is necessary to the improvement of 
education and in order to hold local educators accountable for 
the education of students. AASA would like to address three 
major issues related to these positions and, particularly, to the 
important matter of testing, assessment and accountability in our 
public schools. 

The first issue that arises is whether or not a national 
test can improve education. Secondly, an important question 
related to accountability is, simply stated, can education be 
improved by publishing comparative test scores that (as we know 
from experience) causes public discomfort for students, teachers, 
administrators and parents in those schools and districts that 
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produce lower test scores. And thirdly , can information regarding 
what students know about the same thing, at the same time, and in 
the earns way be useful to improving their education and the 
political process. 

These questions are not all inclusive regarding assessment, 
testing and accountability, but they seem to be extremely central 
and most relevant to the matter of a national test. 

X, f.AN A NATIONAL TEST BE A MAJOR FORCE IN TMPRQVING F.ntTnATTnN? 

The short answer is no; testing cannot be a major force in 
producing quality education, for at least three reasons. ElCflfc* 
the tests themselves are often suspect • Tests may not test what 
is being taught in a particular school district f as all districts 
do not introduce the same concepts or follow the same curriculum 
scope and sequence through the various grade levels, flacondiy, 
we Know from a significant body of educational research that 
multiple intelligences show clearly that how questions are asked 
has a great deal to do with how well students perform, it is 
well founded that no single test can respond to the various 
learning styles found in any large population of students. Since 
there is no national consensus about what students should know 
and when they should know It, it follows that wide-scale teste do 
not measure a definitive body of knowledge that defines the 
national interest in education, while educators recognize that 
different learning styles exist and are important in test taking, 
the teste ao not recognize these differences. Yet, the measure- 
ment of educational program success or failure is all too often 
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baaed on narrow testing procedures and test items. We roust recog- 
nize that a major responsibility of our schools is to meet the 
many and varied learning style* of our student population, and in 
doing so apply appropriate assessment techniques to those styles 
in order to measure success. 

We should not and, in fact, cannot fail to answer important 
questions as to the most appropriate way to assess and motivate 
gifted students/ the handicapped, minorities and multicultural 
student populations that have special assessment needs. National 
testing would, in all probability, be another layer of "test and 
compare" activities that make no contribution to the improvement 
of education* 

Tests are all too often discriminatory in that they hold 
students responsible for conditions that they neither created nor 
have the ability to control. In general, youth who live in 
poverty, Afro-Americans and Hispanics score at lower levels than 
economically advantaged White students. At the same time, Asian 
students score h'.-rher than Whites, Af ro-Americsns and Hispanics. 
It would be simplistic to suggest that test scores based on 
school experience explain Such diverse findings. Cultural ef- 
fects and socioeconomic conditions are very controversial, yet 
critical in the conaideration of teaching/ learning and the meas- 
urement of academic accomplishments. 

Suffice it to say that students who live in poverty, dimin- 
ished family environment, and those who experience limited per- 
sonal accomplishments in their total environment will not attain 
the same level of educational accomplishments. We know that 
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children represent the largest at-risk population cohort in our 
nation, and these children living in poverty come from poverty- 
ridden homes. Unfortunately, schools do not have the necessary 
human and fiscal resources to do what most educators Know would 
lead to greater success for this student population- Therefore, 
we Knowingly allow students at risk to fall by the wayside of 
education. Simply stated, we know that all children can learn, 
but we also know that all children are not being given the oppor- 
tunity to learn. A major myth of education is that the schools 
can correct deficiencies in education by simply testing in order 
to point out what deficiencies exist. Such an approach is clear- 
ly doomed to failure. We must recognize that those societal 
shortcomings that impact negatively on student achievement and 
for which schools are not responsible cannot be corrected by 
changing and assessing the educational process. 

He must further understand that agencies concerned with 
social services, health services, the homeless, child day care 
and parent training, among others* must be brought together in a 
concerted and united coalition with education if we are to make a 
significant and positive impact on the improvement of education 
for all children in this nation* We should not be testing until 
we know what we really want for our children and have in place 
strategies to accomplish those goals. 

jhird , testing, for the most part* occurs outside of the 
daily learning environment. Frequently, results are not impor- 
tant to students and, quite often, the presentation of results is 
often separated in time and format from the actual tesc and 
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will be used to compare educational programs at the local, state 
end regional levels and, 1 must say, generate the same lack of 
results. 

This new layer of national testing will overlay on a host ot 
tests already being given at the state and local levels. Many 
states, such as New York, publish a Comprehensive Assessment 
Report on academic achievement, district -by-district and school- 
by-school each year. This report has turned into a media event 
with no positive implications for the improvement of education- 
A general public that is not sophisticated (understandably so) in 
testing draws false and damaging conclusions regarding these 
results and their schools. Knowing that this is the game that 
will be played with national tests, educators, through their 
experience at the state and local levels, will either choose to 
teach to the test or ignore it as a meaningless waste of time and 
effort. Both attitudes tend to develop and perpetuate mediocrity 
of curriculum and teaching with a significant loss of creativity. 

it should be noted that currently there are school districts 
in the State of New York already utilizing four weeks of an 
already too short school year in order to administer a vast array 
of national, state and local tests! 

Finally, thinking that embarrassment through publishing 
individual test results can produce improved education assumes 
that teachers and administrators are sitting with their motors 
idling when it comes to professional practices/ and that a na- 
tional test will cause them to get their act in gear. To the 
contrary ~ there is overwhelming evidence that the vast majority 
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will be used to compare educational program* at the local # atate 
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teach to the test or ignore it as a meaningless waate of time and 
effort. Both attitudes tend to develop and perpetuate mediocrity 
of curriculum and teaching with a significant loss of creativity. 

It should be noted that currently there are school districts 
in the State of New York already utilizing four weeks of an 
already too short school year in order to administer a vast array 
of national, state and local tests! 

Finally, thinking that embarrassment through publishing 
individual test results can produce improved education assumes 
that teachers and administrators are sitting with their motors 
idling when it comes to professional practices, and that a na- 
tional test will cause them to get their set in gear. To the 
contrary — there is overwhelming evidence that the vast majority 
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classroom activities* But more importantly , the notion that 
quality can somehow be achieved through inspection does not, and 
will not, work in education any more than it has worked in indus- 
try. 

Quality cannot be inspected into a product; rather, quality 
can cnly be infused through an improved process recognizing the 
vast array of factors related to learning, industries that have 
tried to produce quality through tough inspections, while ignor- 
ing the human and social components of the assembly line, are not 
successful. Education has, and will continue to have, the same 
results if we use the same approach of measuring outcomes, while 
ignoring process needs and components. 

II. CAM test scores BE USED AS A E&Qfil XQ E DUCATORS Xfl 

pfl a TETTER /TOB? 

Again, the short answer is no. There are in some sectors of 
our society today a belief that performance criticism is a power- 
ful tool in behavior modification. Teachers and administrators 
whose students do not score well can be professionally embar- 
rassed, however, in the absence of clear definitions regarding 
the causes of failure, improvements cannot, and will not, occur. 
Understanding student needs and how to address them is better 
done by teachers who work with students daily than by panels of 
experts operating in isolation from tho grass-roots process ir 
our state capitols and in Washington, D.C. 

Despite predictable protests to the contrary, a national 
test (like the so-called Department of Education "wall charts") 
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of teachers and principals perform to a very high level day in 
and day out deepite, in some cases , overwhelming odds against 
their success and the success of their students. Standardized 
tests simply do not measure teacher or adminiotrative competency. 

It is important to note that at a time when many states and 
the Congress of the United States is looking to implement initia- 
tives that would tBBBBB the success or failures of education, we 
have disastrous reductions in monetary support for education at 
the state and local levels. 

The State of New York is an excellent example. While the 
State Education Department is developing new educational initia- 
tives, the Governor has proposed an 5891 million reduction in aid 
to public schools in the 1991-92 fiscal budget. This, coupled 
with a $191 million reduction during the 90/91 school year, 
equates to a two-year loss of support for education in excess of 
one billion dollars. Many districts in New York are eliminating 
all but tne most core educational programs, and literally thou- 
sands of staff reductions are occurring as class sizes drastical- 
ly increase and programs for at-risx students are eliminated. 
The same condition exists today in many of our states, 

IIX . CAN TVirnftMATTnN ABiMJT HiiAX fiTtioEOTS KNOW ARE ABLE XQ 
Bfl B£ useful jjjl aoiK THE CIASSBQQM MR POLITICAL ARENAS? 
The short fjiswer is probably yes* Though there are few such 
models in place, a number of states are now developing informa- 
tion systems about student learning that can serve both the need 
for daily information on what has been learned and the need of 
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gains can be described in terms of locally developed outcome* 
utilising statewide or commercially available tests that relate 
directly to the scope and sequence of local curriculum and goals 
of the district. Uiaaggregated data relating to the student 
population data base is also critical in the assessment of stu- 
dent achievement. 

IV. A Aft A PROPOSAL JQ TMPROW fif^H XHZ TOTORMATIQN IMPORTANT 
10 LOCAL EPUCATORS AflD TNFORMATIQN PJS5IBED SX NftTIOWM 

POT.TnyMAKERS. 

Rather than thinking about testing or a test as a cure for 
the nation's educational problem, real or imagined, we need a 
national consensus on what students are expected to know and be 
able to ao when they graduate from high school. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics has developed a splendid set 
of "standards" for mathematics that can serve as an excellent 
model. The science, English, social studies and reading teachers 
have done, or presently have underway, similar work. He should 
capitalize on these outstanding efforts, as well as the work of 
NAEP and various academic commissions to develop a national 
consensus on standards for education. 

We do not need an exhaustive list of desired outcomes, but 
rather the type of broad standards identified as a "National 
Standards Framework" by Lauren Re&nick, recently in testimony to 
the Romer Panel on Implementation of the National Educational 
Goals. These standards are roost definitely not a curriculum and, 
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most emphatically, not a teat. Rather, they describe what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do. States and school districts 
can then determine how best to achieve these atandards. 

If employers could have accurate descriptions of what stu- 
dents Know and can do, and if all students have achieved these 
atandards, there would be little use to compare student testa 
that rate and rank students. AASA sees little reason to sort and 
separate students, because such practices are inconsistent with 
the notion that all students car. learn. Testing to sort and 
separate students is also incontlatent with the philosophy of not 
holding students responsible for factors they did not create and 
do not control . 

Therefore, AASA strongly suggests that Congress form a 
commission to accomplish three major tasks? 

(1) Develop criteria to consider and judge testing, assess- 
ment and accountability proposals. These criteris would provide 
a consistent model for state and federal policymakers and local 
school boards as they develop new methods of accountability. 

(2) Develop a national consensus regarding the level of 
student achievement for high school graduates. We suggest using 
tne standards of the various curriculum associations mentioned 
previously as the jumping-off point in developing the consensus 
en a standards framework. Again, the standards are emphatically 
not a curriculum or a test. We should emphasiie that reform 
starts with knowing wnere you want to go, and success depends on 
focusing on teaching strategies that enable students to reach 
these standards. 
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(3) identify indicators of child development that will 
provide a barometer of the status of children and youth. A 
regular report on the status of children and youth must accom- 
plish any public review of learning; otherwise we can never begin 
to understand the impact of social, economic and cultural forces 
on children's lives as it relates to their educational develop- 
ment . 

On a final note, certainly significant to the overall im- 
provement of education, it is urged that Congress take the lead 
in providing the impetus for an aggreosive coalition effort of 
all those agencies and organizations impacting on the education 
and social fabric of our nation's children - an effort directed 
toward improving on the chances of success for all our children. 
A National Child Recovery Act directed toward recognizing and 
attacking the at-risk issues facing hundreds of thousands of 
children ir. this nation is of the highest priority. 

On behalf of AASA, I thank you for the opportunity to ex- 
press these views regarding the important area of educational 
assessment and accountability. 
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Senator Pell. I have just one question. That is, should the tests 
be mandatory? I think we all agree it would be helpful to have a 
test. Should it be mandatory, or should it be optional? I would just 
ask first, Mr. Kolberg. m , , . . . , 

Mr. Kolberg. Well, I would repeat, Mr. Chairman, what I said 
earlier. I think we need a set of national standards, and I think the 
standards need to be, as I think my colleagues have said, not stand- 
ardized in the usual sense of terribly prescriptive, but as Mr An- 
derson has just said, we need to know what high school i students 
are expected to do and perform and the knowledge that they need 
to have; the competencies, in other words. And that comes about by 
setting standards. , . . . n 

Business needs to become much more involved in competency 
standard-setting. Certainly the schools need to do that and we 
need to have that kind of a system across the United States. And 1 
think, in one way or another, all four of us have been saying that. 
Senator Pell. But, in brief, it should be mandatory.'' 
Mr. Kolberg. I think they should be mandatory. 
Senator Pell. All right. Mmm \* 
Mr. Kolberg. I think this society should expect-and a commis- 
sion that Lauren and I happen to serve on, the Commission on 
Skills of the American Workforce, calls a certificate of initial mas- 
tery-we ought to, by the age of 16, specify what the performance 
standards, competency standards are and expect and work with 
and do whatever needs to be done to help all Americans reach 
those standards. 
Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Ms Resnick. Well, I agree that students ought to be required at 
some* key points, two or at most three, in their careers to pass a 
real mastery criterion examination. I think that a single nationa 
test for that purpose would be counterproductive. I think it will 
become the kind of standardization that Mr. Anderson referred to 
and will not be a vehicle for energizing and recruiting the atten- 
tion of not only teachers but parents, communities, to this problem 

th The noHon of multiple examinations calibrated to a single stand- 
ard is a system that will work for this country. I strongly urge that 
we go that route rather than the route of a single national exam or 

test. , 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Mr! Ambach. Mr. Chairman, the requirement should be that 
there is a system for reporting on each child or student with re- 
spect to that student's progress toward the national standard, ihat 
is a very different requirement than requiring a single test of ev- 
eryone. But it is a requirement that there would be a report in 
knowledge of how each student is performing on that standard. 
The way in which one determines that report or that information 
would be from a variety of different exams. 

So the requirement would be on the reporting, the demonstration 
of progress; rather than on a single test that would have to be 
t silcon* 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, as a local superintendent, I am 
very concerned that whatever the Congress decides to do, that we 
are able to do in a productive way, in a meaningful way to help 
children to better be prepared. 

My concern at this time is that we really need to identify those 
standards. We then need to spend a lot of time determining how 
we are going to test not only in the cognitive skill area but also in 
the affective domain in terms of the thinking process which is 
going to be critical to education in the 21st Century, in my opinion. 

So, we feel the test at this time is premature to a lot of impor- 
tant work. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 
Senator Kassebaum. 

Opening Statement of Senator Kassebaum 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me say I do have an opening statement which I would 
like to make part of the record. 

Second, I guess I am glad I grew up in an age where we didn't 
have to worry so much about all these tests. I am not sure I would 
have made it through. 

I think that, in general terms, part of this growing interest in 
national testing, along with many other things that we are debat- 
ing regarding education, stems from our loss of confidence in our 
education system. So we are sort of reaching out trying to figure 
out what might work, and I think sometimes we miss the forest for 
the trees. 

But it's very interesting to hear these observations. I couldn't 
agree more that we need to— and I have spoken to this stronglv at 
home — expect more from out students today. I think each school 
district can establish higher standards for graduation from high 
school. This doesn't need to come from Congress. It doesn't neces- 
sarily, I would suggest— Mr. Anderson, you know this far better 
than I as a superintendent — mean more hours in the classroom or 
more courses. It's just expectations being raised. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kassebaum follows:] 

Prepaked Statement of Senator Kassebaum 

It is a pleasure to welcome today's witnesses as the education 
subcommittee examines the question of national testing. 

This hearing is a timely one. Certainly, the recent momentum on 
oehalf of some form of national testing could scarcely have been 
imagined even a few years ago. 

The growing interest in this subject reflects a recognition that 
we have a stake as a Nation in producing well-educated citizens 
and workers. Unfortunately, it reflects as well a loss of confidence 
in our education system — a sense that the high school diploma, 
once a demonstration of a basic level of proficiency, no longer ade- 
quately serves that purpose. 

Believing, as I do, that we need to increase our standards and ex- 
pectations for students, I have some sympathy for the concerns ex- 
pressed by national test proponents. At the same time, I am one 
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who has felt that one of the real strengths of our education system 
is the fact that its roots are firmly planted in local soil. 

Our public elementary and secondary school system stands as 
one of the most truly democratic institutions in our society. Key 
decision makers are readily accessible to the local community and 
to parents— whose role in promoting a respect for education and an 
insistence on achievement is irreplaceable. 

Consequently, I approach the question of national testing with a 
certain amount of misgiving— particularly in terms of reconciling 
the concept of some type of national standard with that of the tra- 
ditional (and important) local focus of education. 

It is important, I believe, to address several key questions: 

—Would, in fact, a national test lead to a national curriculum? 

—Would the results of a national test be meaningful to the class- 
room teacher, the individual student, or his/her parents? Or would 
it, rather, be one more distraction from regular classroom work? 

—Would a national test actually result in raising our standards 
and, if so, how? 

—Given the expense of national testing, is this the best use ot 
resources spent for school improvement ei't'orts? 

—Who decides what will be tested— or, more to the point, who 
decides what is important for our children to know? 

The witnesses appearing today hold diverse viewpoints not only 
about the desirability of national testing but also about how any 
such test should be structured. 

I look forward to a lively exchange as well as an opportunity to 

I would like to ask some questions of each member of the panel 
because I do think that it is a fascinating subject. 

Mr. Kolberg, I will start with you. How do you believe we should 
go about establishing the consensus you mentioned? 

And, Dr. Resnick, I think you spoke to this in many ways, too, in 
terms of the technicalities of getting this all put together. That in 
and of itself could take a lot of time and money and effort. Is it 
going to drain a certain amount of vitality from where I wish our 
focus might be on this? 

And then second, let me ask you, do you think a national test 
would lord to a national curriculum? , . 

Mr. Ko:berg. I am afraid too often we emphasize the pessimistic 
rather than the optimistic. This panel, I think, shows the optimism 
that all of us in our various ways have come a great deal of way 
over the last three or 4 years in understanding the issues in educa- 
tional reform, and you find us coming from very different places in 
this whole society but saying a lot of the very same things. So I 
think we have made a lot of progress. 

But I would repeat what I said in my statement. I hope that the 
new Secretary of Education, when he is confirmed by this body, 
will be the kind of proactive leader that I think you need. I think a 
Nation needs a proactive leader and you need a cabinet officer who 
can speak on behalf to the education president every day and lead 
us through a variety of experiences together, whether we set up 
boards as some of us suggested, whether we strengthen pieces of 
the Education Department. I think it's that kind of leadership that 
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is needed to build the national consensus around what we have 
been talking about here today. 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, let me ask all of the panelists, do you 
think a national testing would lead to a national curriculum? 

Ms. Resnick. I have, and I think my colleague? also, are not talk- 
ing about a national test. We are talking about national standards, 
and we are talking about, or I am anyway,, a process of standard- 
setting that wouldn't be draining energy, it would be part of the 
process of mobilizing the country for really improved educational 
activity. 

I have been chairing a resource group for the National Educa- 
tional Goals Panel, made up of people from very different entering 
points of view, whom I did not get to a point even though I was 
chairing it, and we have suggested to the panel an approach to this 
standard-setting process that perhaps I can share with you. 

It is designed to be a mixture of top-down and bottom-up activity 
with broad consultation with people. We imagine a national group 
of some kind, perhaps a board but it could just be a commission or 
an appropriately vested study group, that would collect and make 
available to each State the curriculum standards and guidelines 
that have been produced by a number of national curriculum study 
groups along with samples of State curricula and frameworks from 
other countries, because this is, after all, partly an international 
competitive engagement that we are in. 

States would then set up procedures for review and comment on 
these frameworks by groups of educators and citizens, preferably at 
the level of local schools. 

The sample frameworks will be used to stimulate and guide that 
discussion, but it would not be imposed on anyone. 

As a result of this, the States would be able to compile reports of 
what their citizens want for their students, and that could come 
back to a national commission that could draft a proposal for 
knowledge and skill objectives that would be much more detailed 
and usable than the current national goals that we have. 

That draft can then go back down through the process and back 
up. The details of this need to be carofully designed. What our 
group did was try to outline an approach that we believe could mo- 
bilize attention and commitment to the educational problem that 
we have. 

This is not a process of setting a national curriculum. It is a 
process of getting the whole country involved in seriously thinking 
about what the educational objectives ought to be. 

Senator Kassebaum. Perhaps this is a little simplistic, but 
wouldn't we all recognize a really top-flight student, without 
having any exam results before us? Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson. You are absolutely correct. There is no question 
that I can predict for the Congress or anyone else the student 
cohort population in my school district that will succeed at the 
high level, that will be at the middle level, and those that will fail. 
And we will tell those who fail, once again, you are not succeeding 
in our society. And we do too much of that today. 

In our school district, Senator, we have over 4 weeks of testing 
already per year in an already too-short 180-day school year. Now, 
when you add the teacher time that is spent preparing students for 
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those 4 weeks of testing, look at the amount of time that we are 
taking out of the instructional day in order to assess. 

So we have to be careful about overlaying these tests. We have to 
have some coordination if we come from the national level with the 
different States. We have to have an understanding in terms of 
how much time should be spent on testing. 

To your question in terms of a national curriculum, I think it fol- 
lows that if we have national standards— and I support national 
standards— those standards will equate then to a taxonomy of 
skills, if you will, to be taught in the classroom and de facto almost 
you will be impinging in a positive way on a curriculum on a na- 
tional scale. , 

But to develop a national syllabus, I would be opposed to that. 

Mr. Ambach. Senator, excuse me, if I may? 

Senator Kassebaum. You may. 

Mr. Ambach. Could I respond to the coupling of questions that 
you first asked to Mr. Kolberg. One was about the consensus proc- 
ess and the other is about a national curriculum. 

One might think that the matter of developing a framework or 
standards for national testing in this country was completely anti- 
thetical to our system. The fact of the matter is that we have been 
doing it for the last 25 years, in the NAEP program. And within 
the last three or 4 years that process has become much more so- 
phisticated by way of the development of what are called frame- 
works, which means the set of objectives and goals or standards 
from which the test is drawn. , 

Now, under NAEP, and that is program assessment, not individ- 
ual exam, that process has been carried out by our council. It is a 
consensus process which has involved representatives of all ditter- 
ent levels of the educational community, of representatives of the 
public, and we have through that process developed the objectives 
for the testing in NAEP. 

So we have already examples of where it is possible to develop a 
kind of consensus, if you will, for the country as to what the stand- 
ard should be. That process needs to be madp more sophisticated. 
It needs to be, in my judgment, coupled in with what I proposed for 
a national board. But I think you would find that we are lot closer 
to having the capacity and the acceptability of developing this kind 
of set of standards than many might have thought. 

Now, that is not, in my judgment, the creation of a national cur- 
riculum, nor is it the creation of a syllabus, nor should it be. And I 
believe that that is the pivotal issue before you by way of how you 
would exercise Federal responsibility in establishing any kind ot a 
board or mechanism and how you design it, so that we are certain 
it is a standard-setting process but it is not a process which in fact 
sets the curriculum or a single test to try to test it. 

Senator Kassebaum. I have used up my time, but let me just ask 
because all four of you are saying the same thing regarding that, I 
believe. Don't you believe, looking at past tests, that eventually a 
teacher starts to teach those things that are going to be? So we are 
beginning, then, I would think, to focus on some kind of national 
consensus. 

Now, maybe it's something that is important to focus on, and 
that does become the curriculum, to a certain extent. For example, 
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there are certain facets of history that everybody should know, and 
maybe that isn't all that bad. I do think the evolution of it could 
become a national curriculum. 

Mr. Kolberg. Well, Senator, it seems to me as a noneducator, it 
seems to me that you could start with a national curriculum and 
more then to some kind of national assessments as well as start, as 
we are talking about today, move to develop a set of assessments 
and then ultimately build a curriculum around it. 

The British have recently chosen to go at it, by my layman's 
view, more directly and say we want a national curriculum. And 
ultimately and inexorably, out of that national curriculum will de- 
velop the kinds of national assessments that we need. 

I use that as an illustration because it seems to me that they 
have taken a terribly bold step, for that society, and we should not 
stand back from thinking bold thoughts if we are serious about 
meeting our national goals. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
apologize for not being here for all the testimony this morning, but 
let me just ask one question. 

Mr. Ambach, let me ask you, you and I have talked about this 
issue many times and I have always appreciated your point of view 
and expertise. I notice on page 3 of your testimony that you talk 
about the first element being the need to establish an entity for 
setting national standards. That would be a national entity to es- 
tablish national student performance standards. 

Are you clear, is this an entity similar to what we are contem- 
plating with the goal-setting mechanism that I have proposed in 
Senate bill 2 or that is included as part of that legislation? Or is 
this something different? 

Mr. Ambach. Senator, this is something different. Again, you and 
I have had a number of exchanges. It may seem as though I have 
been a bit inconsistent, because, as you well know, I have argued 
very strongly that with respect to the panel which has been estab- 
lished by the President and the governors on monitoring the goals 
and with respect to anything like that, that there should be liinita- 
tions in that panel and that its limitation should be strictly a limit 
of monitoring progress on the goals. 

In my judgment, we are talking about something different here. 
In my judgment, we are talking here about the establishment of 
sets of standards subject by subject of what we would expect Amer- 
ican children to know and to be able to do. And I think that is a 
function which is beyond that more limited function of actually 
tracing progress on the goals. In fact, it is closer, sir, to where you 
were originally with the panel recommendation, which had that 
broader scope and was not limited to monitoring. 

Senator Bingaman. But you are recommending essentially that 
somebody takes the basic core subjects that we expect our students 
to learn about and identify very detailed, specific standards of per- 
formance we expect them to achieve in each of those subjects. 
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Mr Ambach. Sufficiently detailed so that you can then use them 
to design either program assessment instruments or individual ex- 
aminations. . , , • j 
Senator Bingaman. And let me just be clear in my own mind. 
How do you propose this would best be organized? Would it be 
under the Department of Education? Would it be independent of 
that 9 Would it be a combination? How do you see that? 

Mr Ambach. My recommendation, Senator, is that this be an in- 
dependent of the department, this in fact be a body which would be 
appointed in even parts by the President and the Congress, some 
by the House and some by the Senate; and that, in effect, it wou d 
be different, for example, from the NAGB board, which is currently 
now appointed by the Secretary of Education That is not a criti- 
cism of the NAGB board or a criticism of the Secretary. There is a 
different function. . , . , . • iL 

I believe we are now dealing with much higher stakes than we 
ever have before with respect to establishing the appropriate gov- 
ernmental board or entity that needs to deal with this. And it 
needs to be that it can have the kind of independence which I be- 
lieve could be held if there is that jointly appointed arrangement. 

I am considering here, although I haven t given you all the de- 
tails, of terms which would be 5 to 7 years. You would want them 
to bridge over. I think there would be a necessity of having very 
careful provisions with respect to assuring that this is not a parti- 
san body. I think there needs to be a very careful process with re- 
spect to the manner of reviews or nominations for appointments. 

We are talking here about, in Bill Kolberg s words, moon shots 
or major efforts of serious development for education in this coun- 
try, about something that we have never had before. 

Senator Bingaman. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you very much. 

I have, one more or less statement. It kind of follows on the heels 
of Senator Kassebaum's questioning, and then one question which I 
am very interested in your response to. 

The statement, question, or whatever you want to call it, is that i 
at first I thought we were talking about a single mandatory nation- 
al test I have heard something a little different. I am glad to hear 
something a little different. I have heard language about a system 
of reporting, and then I think it was Dr. Resnick who talked about 
a process whereby we begin to formulate national educational ob- 

Je< For e my own part, I guess I, at some point in time before making 
a final decision, want to be clear exactly what we are talking 
about, because having devoted my whole adult life to education, 1 
am very interested in rigor and standards and good expectations 
for students to live up to. But I also don't want teaching-and we 
have heard some testimony about this, and I think Senator Kasse- 
baum was raising this question-I also don t want this to drive the 
teaching. I mean there is enough worksheets m the classrooms. 

I don^t want the teaching to be driven by the tests, because for 
my own part, whiie I see education key to the economy, 1 also, 
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much like John Dewey, think that we have to have men and 
women who can think on their own two feet, who can ask critical 
questions. And I don't want that to be lost sight of. I guess I just 
want to express that as a concern here. 

My question is as follows, and I could be way off base, but this is 
the one question that haunts me more than any other as I listened 
to you all today. All of your testimony I appreciate. We heard, I 
think it was Mr. Anderson, talk about a Marshall Plan. I don't see 
any Marshall Plan for children in this country. I don't see it in the 
current budget. I don't see any commitment to anything close to 
full funding for Head Start. I don't see any commitment to full 
funding for the WIC program. I don't see any commitment to the 
idea that every woman expecting a child is going to have a diet 
rich in vitamin, mineral, and protein. 
And I think the medical evidence is unambiguous, 
Mr. Chairman, that that has to happen for that boy or girl to 
have a chance. 

I don't see the commitment to early childhood education. I don't 
see the commitment at the elementary school level, which as a col- 
lege teacher I would insist is far more important than college 
teaching in terms of a really less of a ratio of teacher to student. 

This is my concern, that in the absence of that commitment, I 
am worried about some kind of standard testing or moving in that 
direction becoming kind of punitive. I mean, if we don't really 
change the life circumstances, you know what I am saying, we 
don't change the life circumstances of the kids, we don't really 
make commitments in certain areas where we know darned well it 
would make a difference, but then we've got these tests along the 
way or whatever we're talking about, and it becomes kind of track- 
ing. It becomes punitive. It adds, it exasperates the inequalities. 
That is my concern. I mean I think everybody on this panel wants 
to see all the rest of that happen. I am not in any way, shape, or 
form suggesting otherwise. But that is my concern: Where does this 
fit in, and am I wrong in worrying about this? That is my biggest 
concern. 

Ms. Resnick. I think you are quite right to worry about it. It is 
why, in the program that my colleagues and I are working on, 
which we call the New Standards Project, and you will hear more 
about from Mr. Tucker later, we insist on the embedding of an ex- 
amination system in a systemic school reform program. Simply set- 
ting examinations will not do anything more than continue to 
record that we are not doing well. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, could I quickly interrupt you, Dr. Res- 
nick? I am not asking you to make the decision for me, but I think 
that would be my position. Do you think that's a credible position: 
I would support this, but I will not support this unless it is in the 
context of an overall reform and commitment? What would you do 
in my place? 

Ms. Resnick. I would take that position and do all the work that 
is necessary to build the support for it and the funding for it. It 
will need funds, but it will also need an enormous amount of hard 
work. It cannot be just the pouring of money into the process. 

Senator Welustone. Sure. 
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Ms Resnick. But there will be a need for either new funds or 
dramatic reallocation of the way funds are now spent in our educa- 
tion and human services system. 

Mr Kolberg. Senator, I would respon-i by saying that you are 
absolutely right, there is no panacea to basic restructuring of 
American education all the way across the board, and to just do 
this one little bit and pretend it s a panacea or CHOICE is a pana- 
cea just won't get us there. , . 

I think you heard in my testimony I kept talking about national 
will. I agree we've got to develop a national will. It is not there yet. 
These kinds of hearings build national will. 

But what disturbs me is when you take a poll, 75 percent of the 
American people say, "Yes, we have a basic education problem. It 
you go ask parents, "Is the school your child goes to good, the 
same 75 percent say, "Yes, my child is in a good school 

Parents are confused. We are confused as a society. We talk 
about the problems, but they don't really reach us Are American 
parents really concerned enough about their school? Because if we 
have a serious national problem, it exists, by and large, in their 
school as well as everybody else's school. That is why we need 
these kinds of standards we are talking about, because I don t 
think parents know that in many schools today their kids aren t 
getting a world-class education and they don't test that way. 

Mr. Anderson. Senator, I think you have just simply thrown the 
cover off of what many of us are really not looking at in a produc- 
tive way in relationship to educating children down at the local 
level in the classroom. _ 

Recent statistics tell us that 40 percent of the children ot this 
country are already at risk academically when they enter kinder- 
garten— 40 percent. And we are trying to do the best we can, with 
at-risk programs and a host of other factors. 

But let me just give you one example. Tonight I will have a mas- 
sive meeting in my district in New York in order to listen to the 
people give me their input on how $13 million, 36 percent ot the 
State aid, based on the governor's $891 million reduction m aid to 
public schools, can be implemented in my school districts. And 
what is going to happen, we are going to be back to the very basic 
core programs and those gifted prime programs, those student sup- 
port teachers, those off-site schools, and on and on, that we have 
been implementing to try to lift these kids up by the bootstraps 
will be eliminated. And we know what will happen to those chil- 

dren • 

Yet, at the same time, we try to move forward in terms of setting 
standards in terms of testing. But you are absolutely correct, there 
is a greater issue in this country in relationship to education, and 
if we do not address that issue, we are doomed to generations ot 
kids that are not going to make a meaningful contribution to our 
society. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. Ambach. 

Mr Ambach. Senator, you asked what we would advise if we 
were in your shoes. And i state this after hearing your very per- 
suasive statement of commitment to what must be done in this 
country by way of improving the condition of children and, there- 
fore the condition tor education. If I were in your shoes, I would 
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insist that any development of a testing system is a testing system 
that works for each and every individual youngster, not a testing 
system which screens out but a testing system which in fact meas- 
ures progress for each and every youngster, to help them progress 
toward the standards and the objectives that we set. 

That is a very bold objective, but I think that the way that you 
can do that particularly from the perspective of your service here 
in the Congress is by way of working toward the kind of research 
and development necessary for an individual examination system, 
working on the improvements in the NAEP system, so that in fact 
we are constantly improving the very testing that we are doing. 

Right now we are in a very rapidly changing circumstance in 
this country by way of tests themselves. And that needs a tremen- 
dous boost by way of resources so that we are certain we are not 
doing multiple choice, we are not doing simple identifications, what 
we are doing in the testing is what is at the core of the very learn- 
ing itself, and that is, generating new levels of inquiry and ques- 
tioning by our students so that they are themselves learning, that 
they are in fact setting their own educational agenda. That is what 
I would insist on from your perspective. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, i think I have taken up my time. I would like to 
apologize. 

I would like to thank the panelists from my own point of view, 
and I would like to apologize to others who are going to testify. I 
am rather frustrated because I see some of the people that are 
going to be testifying, and I want to hear them. At least it seems 
like a kind of appropriate excuse. I made a commitment to go 
speak to students right now. So I am going to have to do that. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

We now come to our second panel. I would add that we have 
three panels with us today, so we will have to move along as quick- 
ly as we can. 

Dr. Richard DiPatri, vice president of Educate America, Inc.; Dr. 
Monty Neill, associate director of FairTest, National Center for 
Fair and Open Testing; Dr. C.L. Hutchins, executive director, Mid- 
Continent Regional Educational Laboratory; and Albert Shanker, 
president, American Federation of Teachers. 

We welcome all of you, and as I say, I apologize for the briefness 
of time that we have, but I am very glad that you are here, and we 
will start ou A hearing Dr. DiPatri. 

STATEMENTS OF RICHARD A. DIPATRI, VICE PRESIDENT, EDU- 
CATE AMERICA, INC., MORRISTOWN, NJ; MONTY NEILL, ASSOCI- 
ATE DIRECTOR, FAIRTEST (NATIONAL CENTER FOR FAIR AND 
OPEN TESTING), CAMBRIDGE, MA; ALBERT SHANKER, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, WASHINGTON, 
DC; AND C.L. HUTCHINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR MID-CONTI- 
NENT REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY, AURORA, CO 

Mr. DiPatri. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
truly honored to be here this morning. On behalf of former New 
Jersey Governor Thomas Kean, who is chairman of Educate Amer- 
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ica, I thank yo- for the opportunity to present Educate America's 
proposal for a national achievement examination. 

Educate America's proposal calls for a national achievement 
exam for all students, which would measure outcomes in six areas: 
Reading, writing, mathematics, science, American and world histo- 
ry, and geography. The examination would be a requirement for all 
students in public and nonpublic schools. It would be administered 
in November of the senior year and would not be a requirement tor 

^ThTmdividual student results would be reported on a numerical 
scale of zero to 200 in each area assessed. Group results for states 
and individual schools would be made public, allowing educators 
and policymakers to focus attention on clear, unambiguous, fasy-to- 
understand results. By so doing, Educate America s proposal would 
provide a strong measure of accountability for States and schools 
and specifically for individual students. 

Three of the six national goals focus on student achievement and 
set very ambitious targets for our Nation s schools and States. Un- 
fortunately, and unquestionably, there is no accurate way today for 
individual schools and States to measure progress toward the na- 
tional goals. An examination for all seniors would directly link the 
goals to every high school student in the country. 

If it is appropriate to establish national goals, it is even more ap- 
propriate to ensure that the goals are met and imperative that 
these goals affect every student in this country. . 

In addition to assessing national goals, a national achievement 
exam would encourage students to work harder in school because 
the results would provide a common, reliable indicator ot their per- 
formance, which would have an effect on future job opportunities. 
By reporting results in an easily understood format which can be 
shared with employers and postsecondary institutions, the exam 
would add meaning to the work of students. . 

More importantly, it would create an effort-oriented system 
which would send a message to all students that hard work pays 
dividends and that tough courses are the path to success. 

Students would not be alone in being held accountable. 13y 
making results public for schools and States, the $230 billion educa- 
tion enterprise finally would be accountable for results, because 
the results would be comparable across States and schools, and de- 
cision-makers at all levels would have sound information to deter- 
mine where changes are necessary. For the first time in our coun- 
try's history, a reliable, commonly acceptable indicator of account- 
ability would be available for every high school m the country, and 
depending upon the results of this objective indicator we can either 
celebrate success or focus resources where they are needed the 

m When bold proposals such as Educate America's are presented, 
more often than not they are misrepresented and misunderstood 1 
would like to take the opportunity to descnoe to you the highlights 

of our proposal. ,. , „ t . „„ 

The proposed exam would utilize quality assessment practices. 
Most of the tests used today result in poor teaching practices and 
irrelevant curriculum by focusing on minimums or by relying on 
simple multiple-choice tests. Educate America s proposal would uti- 
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lize state-of-the-art assessment, including performance measures as 
often as possible, including essays or a series of essays, techniques 
to measure ability to solve multistep problems and open-ended 
questions to measure the ability to think critically and write effec- 
tively. 

The technology is available today to construct and administer 
tests which can effectively measure higher-order skills which all 
educators agree are sound outcomes of schooling. Although more 
expensive than common testing methods, it is possible and practi- 
cal to develop high-quality assessment instruments which can be 
administered on a large scale to produce accurate and reliable in- 
formation. 

In addition to linking curriculum with assessment and motivat- 
ing particularly noncollege-bound students, Educate America's pro- 
posal would raise academic rigor and expectations for all students 
by administering an exam in grade 12 at the culmination of school- 
ing. While the exam would not be a graduation requirement, it 
would assess what Andrew Porter of the Wisconsin Center for Edu- 
cation Research calls "hard content" for all students, which con- 
trasts significantly with most State graduation tests which assess 
"easy content" for all students. This dramatic shift to greater aca- 
demic rigor and higher expectations for all students is essential if 
we expect our students to function effectively in the 21st Century. 

In conclusion, we believe that this proposal would have the 
power of fixing the ends and clearly displaying the results for all to 
see. The results would be fair, clear, direct, and easily understood 
by all, thereby providing a much-needed focus on results. 

On behalf of Educate America and its supporters, I encourage 
you to give serious consideration to a required national examina- 
tion for all students. Anything less than an exam which holds ev- 
eryone accountable— students, schools, and States — will leave you 
asking the same question in the year 2000 that you are asking 
today: How can we end this educational crisis in our midst? 

Thank you for your attention. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. DiPatri follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. DiPatri 

Mr. Chairman members of the committee, my name is Rich DiPatri, vice presi- 
dent of Educate America, and I am honored to be here this morning. On behalf of 
former New Jersey Governor Thomas Kean, Chairman of Educate America, and 
Saul Cooperman, president, I thank you for the opportunity to present our proposal 
for a National Achievement Examination. 

Educate America's proposal calls for a national achievement examination for all 
students which would measure outcomes in six specific areas: Reading, writing, 
mathematics, science, American and world history, and geography. The examination 
would be a requirement for all students in public and nonpublic schools; would be 
administered in November of the senior year; and would not be a requirement for 
graduation. 

The individual student results would be reported on a numerical scale of 0-200 in 
each area assessed. Group results for states and individual schools would be made 
public, allowing educators and policymakers to focus attention on clear, inambi- 
guous, easy to understand results. By so doing, educate America's proposal would 
provide a strong measure of accountability for states and schools and specifically for 
individual students. 
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National Goals Would Affect Every Student 

Three of the six national goals focus on student achievement and set very ambi- 
tious targets for our Nation's schools and states. Unfortunately, and unquestionably, 
there is no accurate way today for individual schools and states to measure progress 
toward the national goals. An examination for all seniors would directly link . the 
goals to every high school student in the country. If it is appropriate to establish 
national goals, it is even more appropriate to ensure that the goals are met and im- 
perative that those goals affect every student in this country. 

Would Create an Effort-Oriented System 

In addition to assessing our national goals, a national achievement examination 
would encourage students to work harder in school because the results would pro- 
vide a common, reliable indicator of their school performance which would have an 
effect on future job opportunities. By reporting results in an easily understood 
format, which can be shared with employers and postsecondary institutions, the 
exam would add meaning to the work of students. More importantly, it would create 
an effort oriented system which would send a message to all studente that hard 
work pays dividends and that tough courses are the path to success. 

Accountability for Schools and States 

Students would not be alone in being held accountable. By making results public 
for schools and states, the 230 billion dollar education enterprise finally would be 
accountable for results. Because the results would be comparable across schools and 
states, decisionmakers at all levels would have sound information to determine 
where changes are necessary. For the first time in our country's history, a reliable, 
commonly acceptable indicator of accountability would be available for every high 
school in the country. Depending upon the results of this objective indicator, we can 
either celebrate success or focus resources where they are needed the most. 

When bold proposals such as educate America's are presented, more often than 
not, they are misrepresented and misunderstood. I would like to take the opportuni- 
ty to describe to you the highlights of our proposal 

Quality Assessment Practices 

The proposed examination would utilize quality assessment practices. Most of the 
tests used today result in poor teaching practices and irrelevant curriculum by to- 
cusing on minimums or by relying on simple multiple choice tests. Educate Ameri- 
ca's proposal would utilize state of the art assessment practices including perform- 
ance measures as often as possible, including a series of essays to determine writing 
performance, techniques to measure ability to solve multi-step problems, and open 
ended questions to measure the ability to think critically and write effectively, ihe 
technology is available today to construct and administer tests which can effectively 
measure knowledge and higher order skills which all educators agree are sound out- 
comes of schooling. Although more expensive than common testing methods, it is 
possible and practical to develop high quality assessment instruments which can be 
administered on a large scale to produce accurate and reliable information about 
students. 

Link Curriculum With Assessment 

The proposed examination would provide an essential link, which does not cur- 
rently exist, between what students are expected to learn, and the tests used to 
assess students. Educate America's proposal calls for committees of outstanding edu- 
catore, business and labor representatives, military officials, and postsecondary edu- 
cators to identify the common core of knowledge and skills which all students 
should possess upon completion of secondary school. These committees would define 
the precise outcomes in each of the six subject areas which would reflect what every 
citizen, regardless of ethnic background, family income or school of attendance 
should know in order to participate actively in a democratic society. We live in a 
highly mobile society which demands that all students acquire essential knowledge 
and skills to function effectively in that society. The result will be improved curricu- 
la with extensive local flexibility, because local educators will choose the best meth- 
ods, textbooks and instructional materials to achieve the desired outcomes. 
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Would Motivate Noncollege Bound Students 



At the present time, there is no reliable standardized assessment utilized by em- 
ployers for noncollege bound students seeking employment. The result is the reli- 
ance on the diploma by employers for job entry decisions. Educate America's propos- 
al would motivate noncollege bound students because it would supplement students' 
transcripts and add meaning to the high school diploma. Individual student results 
would provide to potential employers and other recipients chosen by the student, an 
easy to understand description of performance in key areas of study. In effect, it 
would produce a much needed relationship between school performance and employ- 
ment. 



Educate America's proposal would raise academic rigor and expectations for all 
students by administering an exam in grade twelve, at the culmination of schooling. 
While the exam would not. be a graduation requirement, it would assess what 
Andrew Porter of the Wisconsin Center for Education Research calls, "hard content 
for all students", which contrasts significantly with most state graduation tests, 
which assess "easy content for all students". This dramatic shift to greater academ- 
ic rigor and higher expectations for all students is essential if we expect our stu- 
dents to function effectively in the 21st Century. It is not realistic to suggest that 
simultaneously we can raise the level of expectations for our students, pegged at the 
highest international levels, while at the same time testing them when they are in 
ninth or tenth grade. 



The results for this test would be meaningful and would be understood by every 
American. This will be an extremely positive turn of events, since we could stop ar- 
gu; ig about the extent of the problem and focus on meaningful change. We would 
then know which programs are working and which are not, and we would no longer 
rely on the often reported, but least meaningful measure of our school's progress, 
the sat scores. Despite the fact that the sat is a "prospective test", which is used to 
assess ability to perform college work, and which is spJecifically designed to be unre- 
lated directly to curricula in our high schools, the general public annually deter- 
mines the success or failure of education based on these results. Doesn't it make 
more sense to use a "retrospective exam" focusing on achievement an performance, 
which will clearly indicate what students know and how they perform in relation to 
their school experience? 

In conclusion, we believe that this proposal would have the power of fixing the 
ends, and clearly displaying the results for all to see. The results will be fair, clear, 
direct and easily understood by ail, thereby providing a much needed focus on re- 
sults. 



On behalf of Educate America and its supporters, I encourage you to give serious 
consideration to a required national examination for all students. Anything less 
than an exam which holds everyone accountable— students, schools and states— will 
leave you asking the same question in the year 2000 that you are asking today. How 
can we end this educational crisis in our midst? Thank you for your attention. 

Senator Bingaman [presiding]. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Neill. 

Mr. Neill. Senator Bingaman, Senator Kassebaum, thank you 
very much. FairTest is very pleased to be here today at this impor- 
tant hearing. 

FairTest is the Nation's only advocacy and public information or- 
ganization whose sole purpose is to try to make assessment in the 
United States air, open, and relevant. It is our conclusion, based on 
looking at the published proposals, that the Senate at this time 
should support education reform by not implementing the national 
examination. The Senate should, however, support efforts to intro- 
duce new assessment methods across the country as part of imple- 
menting school reform. 



Academic Rigor and "Hard Content for all Students' 



Results Easily Understood by Every American 



A Requirement for All Students 
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National testing proposals assume that more measurement will 
produce positive change. Recent hintory shows this is not true. 
During the 1980's the U.S. school children becamo the most over- 
tested school children in the world, but the desired improvements 
did not occur. Adding more testing is clearly not the way to im- 
prove education any more than taking the temperature of a patient 
more often will bring down the fever. , 

Successful educational reform must begin by defining the kind of 
education we want our children to have. On that basis, we car de- 
termine how to make the changes in curriculum, instruct ion, 
school governance, and assessment required to reacn our education- 
al goals, and then we can decide whether we should have a nation- 

al 6XElffl 

Current proposals for a national test, however, seek to test before 
the necessary decisions about the goals and methods of school 
reform have been made. This could lead to the imposition, without 
adequate public discussion, of a national curriculum and a national 
school board that would have the effects of eroding democratic con- 
trol of education and local accountability and wiii end up short-cir- 
cuiting the developing processes of school reform. 

The national examination systems of many other countries are 
based in school systems that rigidly sort their students and perpet- 
uate social class divisions. No one test should become a national 
gatekeeper that continues our Nation's unfortunate history of un 
fairly sorting children by race and class. 

Some current proposals, such as that of Educate America, call 
for the creation of a low-cost test that would be administered to all 
students in the near future. Because of cost and time factors, it is 
our conclusion that such a test inevitably will be almost entirely 
multiple-choice. Multiple-choice tests have already been criticized. I 
would just like to repeat they do not provide much useful informa- 
tion for instruction or for policymakers, they cannot assess higher- 
order thinking capabilities, and, therefore, they won't give us any 
information about that. They will reinforce incorrect ideas about 
how people learn and will, therefore, reinforce poor educational 
practice. Teachers will teach to it if it is a national test, and in- 
struction will be reduced to drilling for multiple-choice exams. 

In short, no proposal that will rely on or lead to national multi- 
ple-choice testing should be given any serious consideration by the 
Senate. 

Implementing a national performance-based examination on the 
other hand does have advantages over multiple-choice testing of 
using methods that can assess higher-order abilities and that sup- 
port good educational practice. However, it is FairTest's conclusion 
that we can move toward the use of such assessments without con- 
structing a national examination system. We then gain the advan- 
tages of good assessment and avoid the disadvantages of imposing a 
national testing program. 

Assessment should be one part of reform, not the controlling 
force. If we focus on assessment as the solution to our educational 
problems, we may well fail to address such critical issues as equity, 
rigid and bureaucratic school governance and structure, low-qualiiy 
textbooks, inadequate schools of education, and a ta~k of informa- 
tion about school inputs, processes, programs, and other outcomes. 
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We would also be imposing new exams and tests on teachers who 
won't be able to use them without adequate education themselves. 

In short, implementing a national performance-based exam at 
this time puts the cart of testing before the horse of systemic edu- 
cational reform. 

We also do not know yet whether it's really feasible to construct 
such a national system of exams. The whole process, particularly 
the calibration, could prove too complex, expensive, and unwieldy 
to work. 

Britain was mentioned by Mr. Kolberg. They have fropped the 
moderation part of their national examination system. Moderation 
is the means by which you constantly recalibrate what students 
are able to do, what good work is, how teachers can grade these 
papers. They dropped it, my understanding is, because it was too 
expensive. Moderation would be essential to any good national ex- 
amination system. It is our fear that when the complexities become 
clear, that the complex performance-based exam will be dropped 
and we will end back toward multiple-choice testing. 

Our recommendation to the Senate is that instead of implement- 
ing a national examination at this time, that you work to assist the 
States and the districts, acting in consortia, to develop and imple- 
ment performance-based methods of assessment, that you assist 
State and district teacher education and staff development pro- 
grams, that you assist the subject-area groups to develop and dis- 
seminate model curricular standards and assessments, that you 
ensure that the national assessment of educational progress re- 
mains simply and only a national monitoring system. And only 
after these education reform processes have been implemented and 
evaluated should the Federal Government consider whether it is 
desirable or feasible to link the newly developed State and local 
performance-based assessments to each other and to national 
standards or curricular frameworks. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Peix [presiding]. Thank you very much, Dr. Neill. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Neill follows:] 
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Why the United States Does Not Need a National Test; 
Testimony to the Senate Committee on Education 

by 

Monty Neill, EcLD., Associate Director, 
National Center for Fair & Open lusting (FaiiTest), Cambridge, Mass. 
March 7, 1991 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Thank you very much for inviting FaiiTest to appear at this important hearing. 

Based on an examination of existing proposals, FaifTest concludes that most current 
efforts to establish a nadonal test to measure progress toward the nation* i educational goals 
will hurt, not help, our nation's efforts to improve school quality. We therefore urge the 
Senate to support education reform by not implementing a national exam at this time. The 
Senate should, however, support efforts to introduce new assessment methods as part of 
implementing school reform. 

National testing proposals largely are based on the ftlsc premise that measurement by 
itself will produce positive change. Recent history ihows this is not true: During the 1980s, 
U.S. school children became probably the most over-tested students in the world - but the 
desired educational improvements did not occur. FairTest research indicates that our schools 
now give more than 2Co million standardized exams each year and the typical student must 
take several dozen before graduating. 1 Adding more testing will no more improve education 
than taking the temperature of a patient more often will reduce his or her fever. 

In contrast, successful educational reform must include restructuring curriculum, 
instruction, textbooks and other materials, school governance, and teacher education, as well 
as assessment. What we need to create are schools as communities of and for learning. 

To move toward that goal, teachers, administrators, other school personnel, parents, 
students, community members, and government must all be Involved in an open and 
democratic process of defining our educational goals - at the local, state and national levels - 
- so that we can agree, for example, on what it means for all students to be competent in 
different r as. On that basis, we can then determine how to make the changes required to 
reach the goals, including a decision on whether to institute a national test Most current 
proposals for a national test, however, seek to test before necessary decisions about the goals 
of school reform have been made. This likely will lead to the backdoor imposition of a 
national curriculum, without public discussion. 

Indeed, having a single national test Taises the issue of the control of education. If the 
test becomes important, as all testing proponents want, those who control the test could 
control curriculum and instruction, particularly if decisions about curriculum and instruction 
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have not been arrived at before the test is constructed, and maybe even if those decisions 
have been reached. 

A national exam should not be allowed to undermine such needed and emerging 
reforms as school-based management and shared decision-making. By centralizing decision- 
making, centralized national testing most likely will make education less, not more, 
accountable to parents, students, teachers and the community. If the test is centrally 
controlled, to whom could parents, teachers and communities appeal if they disapprove of the 
curricular decisions and instructional methods imposed through the test? 

Any national test or examination system could produce additional major problems. 
For example, the examination systems of many other nations are based in school systems that 
rigidly sort their students and perpetuate social class divisions, precluding the social mobility 
our nation believes in. No one test should become a national gatekeeper that perpetuates our 
nation's unfortunate history of unfairly sorting students by race and class. 

A national test could end up being used to determine high school graduation, 
employment and entrance into higher education. Due to unavoidable measurement error and 
bias, many students who fail a test will, in reality, be as capable as many who pass. Research 
indicates that those who fail but should have passed will be disproportionately from low- 
income and minority-group backgrounds. FairTcst agrees with the National Commission on 
Testing and Public Policy that, because of the bias and error, no one test should ever be the 
sole or primary basis for making an important educational decision. 2 

Dangers of Multiple-Choice Testing 

FairTcst recognizes that there are two different types of proposals for national testing. 
One type will rely essentially on multiple -choice testing; the other calls for performance-based 
assessment These two approaches are quite different. They are the difference between 
testing what students should know and what students know how to do 3 

The tirst approach quickly leads to multiple-choice testing of arbitrary facts and 
isolated skills, unconnected to the way knowledge is used in the world. Multiple-choice and 
short answer tests cannot adequately assess problem-solving or the ability to create and use 
knowledge.* Higher order thinking requires the student to define the problem, to consider 
and attempt various solutions to problems which are ill-structured and may have more than 
one correct solution, and to produce knowledge, not merely recognize answers. 

Because multiple-choice/short answer testing cannot directly assess higher order 
capabilities, a test comprised of such items will not inform us as to the problem-solving and 
knowledge-creating capabilities of our students. We know from research, however, that 
student abilities in th*se areas are very limited. This has been caused largely because schools 
of schools* failure to teach them in any subject area to more than a few students. Even the 
best high school students typically do not know how to problem -solve using the approaches 
and methods a professional uses. 5 Yet research also shows that problem-solving, knowledge- 
creating approaches can be used even with very young children. 6 

If a test is important - as a national test is sure to be - then teachers will teach to it. 7 
Because multiple-choice tests cannot directly measure higher-order skills, teaching to the test 
reduces or eliminates instructional time spent on the higher skills. Instruction is reduced to 
drilling for multiple-choice exams and the curriculum is reduced to me test. Multiple-choice 
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testing precludes a curriculum based on thinking, investigating, problem-solving and using 
creativity, because the test cannot measure those things. 

Additionally, these tests perpetuate the false idea that first students learn basic skills, 
then they learn higher skills. Cognitive psychological research has demonstrated that learning 
involves active thinking and to enhance learning the student must be actively engaged. 1 
Test-driven schools produce higher test scores, cut not students who are able to think. 

A predominantly multiple-choice test may include a writing sample, A typical short 
writing sample requires a student to write several hundred words on a topic he or she may or 
may not know anything about and may or may not care about, in a short period of time, with 
no chance for research, discussion (that is called cheating), or serious revision, for no purpose 
except the test If the purpose of writing is to communicate, then a typical test writing 
sample cannot legitimately be called writing at all. As with multiple-choice testing, it sends 
the wrong message about the goals of education. 

These tests are not very useful to teachers or policymakers. The reason, in both cases, 
is that the test results do not help the teacher or policymaker decide what to do next If 
Johnny cannot multiply, the test cannot explain why. If Maria's whole class cannoi multiply, 
the test does not provide information on what should be done. 

What standardized multiple-choice tests do best is help sort students: the good, the bad 
and the ugly. It is what they were invented to do. But if we arc serious about reforming 
education so that all students can learn the things we deem important, then we must stop 
relying on tests that have as their only real use the sorting of students. 

In sum, implementing a national multiple-choice exam will mislead the public about 
the nature of the problem and the requirements of ieal change, block positive school reform 
(including the use of new methods of assessment), hinder students' ability to develop the 
kinds of intellectual competencies they need to develop, and ultimately undermine public 
education. 

No proposal that suggests usi tg more than a small proportion of multiple-choice items 
in a national examination should be given any serious consideration by the Senate. At most, 
multiple-choice could be used as pin of a sampling program to gather limited information 
about student acquisition of a narrow range of knowledge. There is no reason to test every 
student for this purpose and such a purpose should never be allowed to dominate education, 
as it too-oftcn now docs. 

Because of current technical limitations, any proposal to assess our nation's students 
inexpensively and in the near future will, of necessity, be a multiple choice test. An example 
is the proposal by Educate America to test all high school seniors in six subjects for $30 - 
$50 each. Such proposals must be rejected 



By contrast, students should be assessed on what they know how to do. To know how 
to do something includes knowing factual content. This method of assessment corresponds to 
how people learn. They learn by integrating new information or experiences into the 
intellectual frameworks they already possess, which in turn enables them to refine and 
improve the frameworks. 
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Assessing what students know how to do is based on students' doing real work. There 
are many ways for students to demonstrate intellectual competence in and across the subject 
areas. Performance-based assessments can be based on regular student classroom work - 
projects, research, writings, products, self-reflection, teacher evaluation, exhibitions, and 
performances - that can be organized and summarized in portfolios. In turn, the portfolios 
can examined by outside people - teachers, other parents, trained examiners -- to 
determine the quality of the portfolios and the kinds of work students are doing. Vermont for 
example, is working on this method. 

Performance-based assessments can also be examinations administered from outstfe 
the classroom. These can include open-ended, complex problems requiring the student to 
figure out what to do, solve the problems, and explain what he or she did. Or they can be 
exhibit-ions, performances and products, such as now done in science fairs, Scout Merit 
Badges, Advanced Placement Art, and many performing and applied arts. These often can be 
exams that are worth teaching to, unlike multiple-choice tests. Arizona, California, 
Connecticut and Maryland arc among the states implementing these types of exams. 

Taken together, in-class and externally-developed performance- based exams can 
encourage real work, model high standards, spur improvements in teaching and curriculum, 
produce instructional useful information for teachers and students, and provide information 
based on real activities about student progress. Assessment can play an important pan in 
developing communities of and for learning. 

Cautions on a National Performance-Based Examination System 
However, support for performance-based assessments does not mean such assessment 
should immediately be transformed into a national examination system, such as that proposed 
by the Learning Research Development Center and the National Center for Education and the 
Economy (LRDC/NCEE).' There are many reasons why this is the case. Among them are: 
- We have not yet completed the process of discussing and debating what we want 
our educational systems to be. Many complex issues of educational reform, involving 
curricular goals and standards, instructional methods, assessment methods, school structure 
and governance, and collection of information, largely must be resolved before the question of 
whether a national examination system is desirable can be answered. To do otherwise is to 
put the cart before the horse. 

- Imposing a national examination will not address the issues of rigid and 
bureaucratic school governance and structure, low-quality textbooks, and inadequate schools 
of education. Improving assessment needs to be considered as one part of integrated systemic 
change. 

• The proposal calls foi national boards to set standards. It could create a national 
school board that, by setting curriculum standards, will lead to a centralized, national 
education system. Because the consequences of such actions cannot now be known, but may 
include undermining democratic control of education, we should not rush into that process. 

- Staff development is central to school reform, but is not adequately addressed in the 
LRDC/NCEE proposal. If teachers arc to teach to performance -based assessments, to teach 
the "thinking curriculum," they have to know how to do so. This involves developing the 
ability of our nation's 2-1/2 million teachers to teach and assess in new ways. To be 
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effective, school reform must include the active participation of those who will implement the 
changes. We cannot impose new assessments on teachers, change nothing else, and say "Do 
it.'* 

In general, the proposal does not adequately address equity issues that must be 
solved for the system to be fair. Changing assessment will not by itself reduce inequities. 
All students must be assured a fair opportunity to learn how to work within a thinking 
curriculum that uses performance-based assessments. Additionally, the goal of "initial 
mastery 0 could encourage sorting and tracking students according to who can best or most 
quickly reach the goal. This danger needs to be seriously addressed to try to ensure 
structures and processes, including in the realm of assessment, that are inclusive and reduce 
tracking and other kinds of sorting. 

We simply do not know whether it is feasible to construct a national examination 
system. The whole prc'css, particularly the calibration, could prove to be too complex, 
expensive and unwieldy to work. For example, England recently dropped a moderation 
process from its national exam process because it was too expensive. Moderation is the 
process by which teachers help shape standards and learn to grade papers, products and 
performances uniformly so as to produce consistent and reliable resuits. Moderation is 
valuable and necessary and must be included in any performance-based system, but doing it 
on a national level on top of state and local levels may be too much as well as unnecessary 
for educational improvement. 

- When the complexities and expense of the proposal become clear, the portfolios and 
projects could end up being reduced to very limited exams. There even could be a return to 
multiple-choice and short-answer exams. Such a retreat would have destructive curricular 
effects and undermine all aspects of educational improvement. 

— The proposal is not conceived of as one part of an overall educational information 
system. Having assessment outcome information on education is not useful unless we also 
have idequate information on inputs (money, teaching staff, building quality, etc.), processes 
and programs (curriculum, instructional methods, textbooks and materials, class size, role of 
tracking, governance and school organizational structure, etc.), and additional outcome data 
(employment and further education of graduates, dropout rates, etc.). This information should 
be obtained without harming education - unlike what has happened with multiple-choice 
tests. Schools and programs should be evaluated on a comprehensive range of indicators of 
their qualify as communities that support learning for all students. 

Recommendations 

There is no one, simple method of putting a national education reform process into 
motion in the right direction. It is a process that can and is happening at all levels: the 
classroom, the school, the district, the state, consortia that include all of these, and at the 
national level. It is not and will not be a smooth and easy process. But as good practice 
becomes available to replicate, as improved curriculum and assessments become more widely 
known, as our nation's desire to improve education for all continues to grow, then we can 
exp:ct to see real progress. 
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The federal government can proceed in one of two ways. It can impose a national test 
that runs the risk of short-circuiting the process of school reform. Or it can find ways to 
support school reform activities without imposing a national test. 

FairTest concludes that the Senate should not propose a national exam either 
immediately or to be in place within any fixed timetable, such as five or ten years. Rather, 
FairTest urges the federal government to take the following steps to improve education and 
assessment: 

- Assist states and districts, acting in consortia, to develop and implement 
performance-based methods of assessment. 

Assist state and district teacher education and staff development programs. 

- Assist the subject area groups, such as those in math, English, social studies and 
science, to develop and disseminate model curricula, standards and assessments. 

Re-examine the instances in which the federal government requires standardized 
multiple-choice testing, particularly for the Chapter I program. The testing requirements 
virtually force programs into being test-coaching programs, though that, as explained above, 
is a poor educational method. ^ 

- Leave the National Assessment of Educational Progress as a national indicator^ 
To turn it into some kind of a national test will end up destroying its current usefulness and 
may produce all the drawbacks discussed above. In particular, NAEP should not be used 
below the level of state-level comparisons. FairTest doubts that state-level comparisons will 
be of real use to educators and urges that state comparisons not be approved beyond trial 
measures unless experience and research demonstrate how the comparisons will be used to 
improve education. NAEP should, however, include far more performance-based assessments 
and provide technical assistance to districts, states and consortia who are implementing 
performance based assessment. 

-- Consider how assessment information can best be included as one element of school 
reform activities and one part of an indicator system, and not view assessment in isolation. 

Only after these educational reform processes have been implemented and evaluated 
over a period of time should the federal government consider whether it is desirable or . 
feasible to link the newly developed local and state performance-based assessments to each 
oilier and to national standards or curricular frameworks. 

Let us be clear. FairTest is are not arguing against accountability or for slowing down 
school reform. Nor is the issue one of the need for "standards." Rather, the central issue is 
how we define education. We are saying that we need school reform, not more testing. We 
need genuine accountability, not test scores from multiple-choice or short-answer exams, and 
we don 1 ! need to jump aboard an examination train heading into trackless terrain. 

Our nation must not be misled into thinking more testing will solve our educational 
problems. Instead, we must construct plans for reform that include assessments which can be 
used to help student learning, guide educational improvement, provide information for 
accountability, and assist the goal of equity, but not block progress or harm students. Our 
nation will be far better served to take the time to do the job well, than to act hastily and 
poorly with destructive results. 
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Senator Pell. Mr. Shanker, an old friend of tl committee. Wel- 
come back. 

Mr. Shanker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. I have a written statement, which I won t 
read. 

I would like to place this discussion in context. 
Senator Pell. Your full statement will be in the record. 
Mr. Shanker. Yes. Thank you. 

I think we have to face the fact that we are in a State of crisis 
with respect to public education in America. There is a very great, 
rapid loss of confidence, and in terms of performances, ability of 
our students to perform, we are far, far below what other major 
industrial countries are able to do. If we just look at the NAEP re- 
sults, we see that, at age 17, those of our youngsters who are still 
in school after 25 to 35 percent have dropped out, only between 3 to 
6 percent are able to write a good letter or essay or are able to do 
some problems in elementary algebra or two-step arithmetic prob- 
lems or are able to read anything that has any complexity, things 
that are worthwhile. 

If you compare that with the percentage of youngsters who pass 
college entrance examinations like the Arbiture in Germany or 
comparable examinations in France or Great Britain, other coun- 
tries are producing between 16 and 28 percent of the graduates 
who are able to function at a level equal to or higher than that of 
our top 3 percent. 

Now, it used to be the story that those are elitist systems and 
that they only educate their top kids and somehow they education- 
ally throw the others away. That is not true. The bottom track in 
Germany provides a very good education, one which we would be 
happy to have most of our kids get and to achieve at that level. 
The same is true, with the exception of Great Britain, which does 
have a very serious problem with its bottom kids. All the other in- 
dustrial countries do not sacrifice the others for the sake of those 
at the top. 

Now, I think we need to ask ourselves, many of the arguments 
that we hear, there is no question that there are all sorts of diffi- 
culties with this issue and there are all soils of things that can go 
wrong with it, and if vr e weren't facing great difficulties, we could 
say, well, these problems are so great, maybe we should just wait 
and think about it a little longer. I think, given our current crisis, 
that to think about it a little bit longer without thinking about 
what such a system of examinations could do to strengthen our 
educational system is dead wrong. It's being over-cautious. 

As the chairman has said for many years— and there are more 
people coming to think your way— that with all the problems that 
are there, and we've got to watch them as we move ahead, the 
price that we pay for not having a system of examinations, nation- 
al examinations, is a tremendous price. We have 15,000 separate 
school districts all defining what it is that kids ought to know and 
be able to do. That is absolute idiocy and disaster. 

And we also have a teacher training program which is unique m 
the world because if you haven't defined v/hat kids ought to know 
and be able to do, you have no way of deciding what should teach- 
ers learn, because in every other country what teachers are trained 
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to do is to teach the curriculum. And if you don't have a curricu- 
lum, you have no basis, really, of intelligently selecting and train- 
ing teachers. 

So, we've got a system in which we've got these standardized 
multiple-choice tests, which you don't study for. Now if there is 
anything worse than a test that you do study for it's one that you 
don t study for. 

There is nothing wrong with teaching to the test if it's a good 
test. There is nothing wrong with having your teachers talk about 
how do you organize an essay and how do you present a persuasive 
argument ana how do you amass evidence and how do you question 
counter-arguments. There is nothing wrong with studying for a test 
like that and with teachers teaching to a test. So it's not a question 
ot that. We should have tests that teachers can and will teach to 
because they re good tests. 

And I don't think we should avoid our responsibilities by saying 
u e j «,,,, have a 8 y stem of tests because maybe they will be 
bad. Well, what if they're good? Even if we start with some that 
arent so good, if youve got them, you can improve them. You 
could have some of the very critics who are here come back each 
year and tell you how to make them better. That's a lot better than 
talking about whether you should have them at all. 

Now I want to deal with the issue of whether tests in and of 
themselves will do anything. In and of themselves they won't. I 
think it s important that we face the issue that tests and doing well 
?u- w m r y do s 0111611 " 11 ^ if there are consequences, and I 
think the fact that so many kids do so well in these other countries 
is largely because if you don't pass the test you don't go to college. 
Or if you do get a high results on a test, you get a better job or you 
get a faster job or you're eligible for certain things. 

Youngsters are just like all other human beings: We do some 
things because we are intrinsically interested and motivated, and 
we do other things because we want to get somewhere and that's 
why we sometimes do some unpleasant and painful things. And we 
have largely become a society where what you do in school doesn't 
make any difference. You can get into college whether or not 
you ve learned anything, and you can get out of college and get a 
degree whether or not you've learned anything. 

We have got a lot of outstanding employers who won't hire any 
18-year-o ds; they wait till they're 24 or 25, which means that every 
18-year-old gets a lousy job no matter how well he's done in school. 

bo 1 am here not only to argue that we need to move forward 
toward a system of national examinations but we should not shy 
away from the notion that how well one does on these examina- 
tions, assuming that they are good and adequate measures of what 
we re doing and we're doing things that are sensible, that there 
ought to be consequences attached. And it's the attachment of con- 
sequences that moves both the adults and the youngsters in the 
system to do better. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Shanker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mr. Shanker 

On behalf of the 750,000 members of the American Federation of Teachers, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee to address 
the issue of national standards and testing in American education. 

As recently as a few years ago, anyone who even dared to talk about national 
standards and a national examination system for U.S. schools would have been con- 
sidered a radical or risk-loving person. Sure, that's the way they do it in most other 
industrialized countries, he would have heard, and, sure, their students achieve t a 
much higher level than ours. But the education systems in those countries are 
under the control of their central governments, and the idea of our Federal liove.-n- 
ment dictating what children learn in local schools is out of the question 

Now however, we are beginning to understand something that benator fell un- 
derstood some time ago when he first proposed national exams: We pay a heavy 
price for our fragmented system-or non-system-of education standards and test- 
ing And now, too, we also are beginning to understand that there ai e ways of build- 
ing a national system of standards and examinations in a typically American way 
that does not involve Federal control over our schools. . 

Why should we be so eager for national standards and examinations.' exactly 
what difference do they make in an education system—and, ultimately, in what 

^NaUonaTstandards in education mean that there is agreement about what stu- 
dents ought to know and be able to do and, often, about the age .r grade at which 
they should be able to accomplish these goals. Exams based on these standards 
mean that at any given time, an educator can tell a parent and the public, Here is 
what we expect of youngsters in mathematics or biology or composition, and here is 
how you'll know if our students achieved these goals and how our schools are 

^National education standards and examinations therefore go hand in hand. They 
allow students and schools to know what's expected of them, and they give parents 
and the public a clear means of understanding what our students and schools are 
supposed to be doing and whether or not they are succeeding. Those are the hall- 
marks of a comprehensible and fair accountability system, winch is something we 
very much need and have never managed to produce to anyone s satisfaction. 

Moreover, most countries that link together national education standards and ex- 
aminations for students reap the additional benefit of ensuring a better-prepared 
teaching force because, once you achieve consensus on standards and examinations 
for students, you have an answer to the question of how to train and assess teach- 
ers- Teachers have to be able to teach curricula that reflect the national education 
standards, and they have to know the various ideas and strategies for teaching such 
curricula to the diverse youngsters who make up our schools. 

In the United States, where we have no such agreement about what students are 
supposed to learn, we have no linkage between curriculum, the tests used to assess 
students' knowledge and skills, and what we expect our prospective teachers to 
know and be able to do. Each of our 15,000 school districts and oO states has some 
rights in these areas, and, arguably, so does the Federal Government and the tens ot 
thousands of individual schools in this Nation. 

One result are now-you-see-them, now-you-don t education standards that tend to 
be set to t\.i '.owest common denominator. Another result is a bewildering, trag- 
mented. factious non-system of education where some children might not be ex- 
posed -v. science until secondary school, and where a child moving to another 
aistrir ... ui* State, let alone another State, could easily feel as if he s just enrolled 
in a school in a foreign country. And this in a Nation that values equal educational 
opportunity, whose people move more often than in any other country in the world 
and whose future depends on being able to meet or exceed world^lass education 
standards! Put another way, while our lack of clear and high standards, and the 
examinations to suppor* them, may not be wholly responsible for the fact that the 
performance of our education system is among the lowest in the advanced industri- 
alized world, it is a significant part of the story. 

Let's take the example of how other countries test students and how we do it. in 
most countries with national standards, tests usually consist of writing essays or 
solvine problems based on what the students are supposed to be learning. And when 
youngsters, with the help of their teachers, prepare for these exams and review 
questions that were on previous exams, it's a worthwhile educational experience 
Writing an essay on the causes of World War I or presenting the arguments for and 
against imperialism is a good exercise in learning substance and in learning how to 
organize your thoughts And the quality of the essay really shows how well the stu- 
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dent has mastered the material. Countries that also use performance assessments 
have even more to go on. * . 

But in the United States, we primarily use standardized, multiple-choice tests and 
use them to test little bits of knowledge that are not directly related to the curricu- 
lum. In fact, because curricula vary by state and by school districts within states 
and even by schools, companies that design standardized, multiple-choice tests are 
encouraged to and pride themselves on divorcing their tests from curriculum. More- 
oven since curriculum-free tests are supposed to be kept in the dark, goingover 
questions from previous tests is considered cheating. It's also a waste of time. What- 
ever little bits of information the kids do learn have no context, so they 11 be forgot- 
ten in a hurry. Furthermore, parents looking at their children's test results or 
someone reading averages scores in the newspaper will have no idea what they rep- 
resent in terms of what students know or can do. And we have no way of knowing— 
or at least no one much seems to care— if a school got high scores because it put 
kids through low-level, multiple-choice-type teaching all year long or because it ig- 
nored the pressure to prepare for the tests this way and really educated them. Nor 
can we tell if low scores mean a lousy school or one that was covering concepts and 
skills that weren't captured in the test. 

Or consider the effect of our lack of education standards on teacher education. 
When there are no standards for what we want students to know and be able to do, 
it's certainly hard to agree on what teachers need to know and be able to do. And 
because their students will end up teaching in many different school districts and 
many different states, each of which have different curricula, colleges and universi- 
ties can't train teachers on the basis of the curriculum they are going to teach or 
assess them on how well they know it. It's little wonder, then, that teacher educa- 
tion is floundering and that most teachers say their training was not helpful in pre- 
paring them to teach. . 

The question is, is it possible to develop a national system of education standards 
and examinations without the Federal Government actually doing it? Can we reap 
the benefits of such a system without incurring the risk of Federal control of our 
schools? I believe the answer to both questions is yes. In fact, there is already evi- 
dence that this can be done. . 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the Mathematical sciences 
Education Board have edready put together national standards for mathematics that 
have won widesoread support. It also looks like this accomplishment will lead to ef- 
forts to develop exams based on these standards. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is far along on its Project 2061, which promises to do the 
same for science. Teachers and scholars in each field need to follow the lead of these 
groups and get together to define, with input from the public, what American stu- 
dents ought to know and be able to do. This does not mean devising a single curricu- 
lum that prescribes precisely what everybody will learn and how. Nor does it mean 
developing a single make-or-break test. It means devising curriculum frameworks 
that reflect the standards we wish students to meet but whose precise content can 
be set by states, districts, schools and teachers. And it means developing model 
exams that embody those standards and that students and teachers prepare for nat- 
urally as part of the process of teaching and learning. 

This process is just beginning, but it looks promising. If it succeeds, we 11 have the 
i rength of a national system of standards and examinations without surrendering 
tne freedom to make important choices on the state and local and school levels. And 
we'll have a revolutionary development in American education carried out in a 
uniquely American way, a way that is consistent with the values underlying our 
non-federal school governance system— through the voluntary effort of professional 
groups and states and, I hope, with Federal support. 

The time could not be better to encourage this effor*. For the first time since the 
question has been asked on surveys, a mcgority of the American public favors the 
idea of national education standards and examinations. For the first time in the his- 
tory of our Nation— a Nation whose public education system is central to the 
strength of its democracy and economy— we have a set of national education goals. 
These goals were the product of an Education Summit between the President and 
the Nation's governors, and they have been widely endorsed. 

We must now take the next logical and necessary steps. What do these goals actu- 
ally mean? How can we mobilize our students and schools to achieve them; h^w 
will we know if we are making progress toward achieving them? Surely a large part 
of the answer is to develop a national system of education standards and examina- 
tions. . , „ , . , 

The AFT is prepared to discuss this issue with you further and to p-ovide any 
supporting materials that could help you in your deliberations. l*t me also com- 
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mend to you a recent article on this set of issues bv Marshall S. Smith, David K. 
Cohen and Jennifer O'Day, "National Curriculum. American Style: What Might It 
Look Like?/' which appears in the Winter 1990 issue of the American Educator, the 
journal of the AFT. 
Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Shanker. 
Dr. Hutchins. 

Mr. Hutchins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I am Larry Hutchins, executive director of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Regional Educational Laboratory, headquartered in Aurora, 
Colorado. Today I appear before you on behalf of the Council for 
Educational Research and Development. I have a statement which 
I wish to enter in the record, and I will just cc nment on a few 
highlights. m 

What I want to do is to express my reservations and the council s 
reservations about the rush toward the development of a single na- 
tional achievement test or even, as some people argue, a national 
curriculum. 

Let me start by making my grounds clear. My grounds are the 
limitations such a test puts on the purposes of education. Today the 
call for a national test and indeed a national curriculum is justified 
by a policy that views education as an instrumental function of so- 
ciety; that is, such a test is dependent on the ground that the 
Nation is falling behind in some international race and we must 
have higher achievement in order to be No. 1. 

While such views may be laudatory, it begs the second education- 
al function, the development of the individual. Throughout our his- 
tory, education has been the principal tool of freedom, freedom of 
the individual to think what he or she chooses to and to set goals, 
whatever they are, that are best foi that individual. 

I believe that the establishment of a single test or a single na- 
tional goal for students would ultimately deprive us not only of the 
diversity on which the Nation was founded, but which sets us apart 
from all other developed nations. 

Don't misunderstand my point. I am not against high standards 
or setting standards in literacy, numeracy, or scientific knowledge. 
Public policymakers such as the governors have the right to know 
how their investment in education is paying off in terms of the fun- 
damentals of human capital. But I believe they should gain that in- 
formation without unduly constraining the rights of the individual 
to set his or her own educational goals. 

We have the technology to develop assessment procedures that 
can help us track our progress toward national goals without at the 
same time setting goals for individuals. That technology is already 
in place in the form of the sampling procedures used by the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress, which I might add are 
being expanded to make the data meaningful at the State level. 

The point is simply that we must avoid turning our need for 
better data about educational progress into goal-setting activities 
for individuals, which is exactly what will happen if the test be- 
comes an every-student test. Such a test will quickly produce a na- 
tional curriculum. We must avoid confusing the need for »asur- 
ing national progress against the desirable standard and Uv ig the 
standard to set individual goals. 
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The problem is that today's schools are rooted in the 19th Centu- 
ry, and the issue we must face is one of design. Instruction is based 
on models of lecture, drill, and practice. The model is passive and 
assumes the child is an empty vessel into which to pump informa- 
tion. 

Today's curriculum was developed in the 1890's. It models the re- 
ductionist views of Newtonian science, a science being radically 
changed by physicists and other scientists into a more relativistic, 
systemic-oriented curriculum. 

To develop a national test on the current curriculum would 
freeze in place a system that is already out of date, and it would 
have a chilling effect on badly needed innovation. 

Consider, for example, the changes we need to bring instruction- 
al practice into line with current views of psychology. We know 
that individuals are not motivated by externally determined goals. 
Humans are goaWriven, but those goals must be internally set and 
congruent with our own vision of ourselves. 

We won't get more math and science pumped into kids' heads by 
willing it on them. It will only come about when, first, our schools 
see their primary function as the empowerment of the individual 
to set high standards for him or her self; second, when we have de- 
signed instruction that is responsive to individual differences and 
inspires each student to strive for excellence; and third, when we 
have a new curriculum redesigned around more cognitively com- 
plex, systemic, contextually situated issues that are relevant to the 
21st Century. These issues include such things as the environment, 
energy, technology, productivity, space, social justice, communica- 
tion, issues that are not now central to the existing curriculum. A 
national test at this time runs the risk of freezing out the very 
kind of reform that we need in curriculum, 

If the design and maintenance of a national test is left to a bu- 
reaucratic process, as it inevitably would be, the items on the test 
would not reflect what we should teach, but what we do teach, 
thereby freezing the past in place. 

Let me put it another way: In the field of physics, knowledge has 
changed so rapidly in the past decade that any effort we made to 
drive curricula through a test would be out of date before we could 
institutionalize the test and report the results. 

Let me give you a specific illustration from a State I am working 
in here there are a large number of Indian children. They are 
using such concepts as the entrepreneur as warrior, and they have 
defined one kind of bravery as what a young Native American does 
when he chooses or she chooses to work outside of the reservation. 
In this school, the science program is very holistic, focusing on the 
environment in which these students live, to understand the ecolo- 
gy and nature needed to protect that environment. 

I am skeptical of how well these students might do on a national 
science test, and yet I think they are learning better science that 
students in many of the suburban schools in my region. 

Let me just close with several recommendations. You have al- 
ready heard that we oppose a single graduation test. We want, in- 
stead, to have the Senate spark a redesign of curriculum and in- 
struction, and we have concern that if such a test is established, 
that there be some way to hold those who instigate it accountable 
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for its abuses. If the policymakers that establish the test can't 
guarantee that there won't be abuses, then the test must be accom- 
panied by a process for ensuring that students who take it, or their 
parents, are given the right for informed consent. 
Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Dr. Hutchins. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Hutchins follows:] 



Good morning. I am Larry Hutchins, Executive Director of the Mid-continent Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory, headquartered in Aurora, Colorado, just outside of 
Denver. Today I appear before you on behalf of the Council for Educational Develop- 
ment and Research. 

The Council's mission is to support the Congressionally created educational re- 
search and development institutions as they find ways— either through their own 
investigations or their evaluation and use of other research— to enable every Ameri- 
can school child to be successful 

Mr. Chairman, improving the performance of our elementary and secondarv 
school students requires many strategies. Some of these strategies involve the Fed- 
eral Government. We hope that this hearing today will create more public aware- 
ness of the need for school improvement and sustained commitment and support for 
public education. Our comments today are directed toward this goal. 

In this testimony, I will express reservations about the rush toward development 
of a national achievement test or assessment process and, even, as some quarters 
argue, a national curriculum. 

Let me start by making my grounds clear. I don't believe we should object to a 
national test because it violates the principle of local control— that's like arguing 
for mediocrity for the sake of representativeness. If, in fact, we are a Nation at risk 
because of the low level of our educational achievement, local control ought not be 
used as a rationale for taking dramatic steps to correct the situation. Now, there 
might be some good constitutional reasons why such a test should not be a Federal 
test, but one should not argue against a national test if it is, in fact, needed. 

Nor do I believe we should object to a national test because such a test plight 
lower expectations and reduce our goals to a minimum standard. As long as parents 
have some options about where they send their students to school— either by choos- 
ing a private school or by deciding where they live — as long as we have academic 
freedom that lets teachers challenge students in their own way, and as long as we 
have freedom of thought, one should not be overly concerned that a national test 
would somehow lead to a leveling of achievement. 

But I believe there are other grounds on which to express reservations about the 
desirability of a national test or assessment procedure. 

Those grounds are the limitation such a test puts on the purposes of education 
Today, the call for a national test and, indeed, a national curriculum, is justified by 
a policy that views education as an instrumental function of society. Thai is, such a 
test is defended on the grounds that the Nation is falling behind in some interna- 
tional race and we must have higher achievement in order to be number one. Or, 
alternatively, as some argue, our standard of living is at risk and we need a more 
scientifically literate society to address that problem. 

While such views may be laudable in many eyes, it begs a second educational 
function: The development of the individual. Throughout our history, education has 
been the principle tool of freedom— freedom of the individual to think what he or 
she chooses and to set whatever goals he or she aspires to, so long as those goals are 
not dysfunctional to the common good. 

I believe the establishment of a single test or set of national goa t s for students 
would, ultimately, deprive us not only of the diversity on which tne Nation was 
founded, and which sets us apart from a!» other developed nations, but also decreau? 
the probability of greatness, especially among those individuals in our society who 
have the least opportunities. 

Don't misunderstand my point. I'm not against high standards in literacy, numer- 
acy or scientific knowledge. Public policy makers, such as governors, have a right to 
know how their investment in education is paying off in terms of the fundamentals 
of human capital But I believe they should gain that informauon without unduly 
constraining the rights of the individual to set his or her own goals. 
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We have the technology to develop assessment procedures that can help us track 
our progress toward national goals without, at the same time setting educational 
goals for individuals. That technology is already in place :n the , form , of 
procedures used by the National Assessment of Educational Progress which, I 
mieht add are being expanded to make the data meaningful at the state level. 
W&er an expa3-even criterion referenced-form of NAEP is the best vehicle 
for such a purpose is beyond the scope of my testimony. 

The point it isimply that we must evoid turning our need for better data about 
ed^atCl proS into a goal setting activity for individuals-which m. exact y 
what will happen if the test becomes an every-student test. Such a test will quickly 

P 'wf must avoid a co C nfusingThe need for measuring national progress against a de- 
sirable standard and using the standard to set individual goals. 

Let me personal ize my point. I have a daufMer who is currently a Rotary bx- 
cha^ge stuK"n Austria^Her life goal is to serve the Nation in an elected office 
and to teach political science. My wife and I have encouraged her and our other two 
daughters-one of whom is living in Argentina to perfect a f o re ^ n J" n .^^ e w a h n a d t 
experience another culture to strive to become the best they can be and to do what 
truTyTnspires them. I would not have wanted their high school experiences dominat- 
ed by a curriculum driven by a national goal of creating more scientist* i or mathe- 
naticians. Certainly I would want all students, including my daughters, to have 
skills and knowledge in these areas. But 1 also want them to have the freedom to 
pursue a course in the arts, in history, and even auto mechanics, if those were their 

^rwUlnTargue the point that we need more scientists and mathematicians But 
the question L is the^est policy tool we have for achieving that goal a national 

"^^^S&S^ way to drive school reform and instruction Re- 
member that the challenge we face is less one of defining outcomes and more ^one of 
fitrurine out how to reach more students with a more powerful form of nstruction 
and a better curriculum. We recognize the need for higher levels of learning, yet we 

TtW5K52ri rooted in the 19th Century. Today's instruction Is 
based I oil f models of lecture, drill and practice. The model is passive and assumes the 
child is an empty vessel in which to pump information 

Such a model served the emt. ging industrial society of the 1830 s wher , it was 
important to teach immigrant children the importance of domg what they were 
told; it works less well in a society that requires -creativity ^and P/oblem ^lving^he 
passive character of the 1830's instructional model was reinforced by the textbook, 
which was T invented to insure that students were thoroughly indoctrinated with 
values oflheTrotestant ethic-hardly the appropriate tool of an information socie- 

ty Today's curriculum was developed in the 1890-s. It models the reductionist views 
of Newtonian science-a science being radically changed by Prists and other sci- 
entists into a more relativistic, systemic orientation to knowl edge Jb ™waw 
lional test on the current curriculum would freeze iin place a ^system that is already 
out of date. And it would have a chilling effect on badly needed innovation. 

Consider, for example, the chants we need to Dring instructional practice into 
lineTith current views of psychology. From a psychological Perspective we know 
that individuals are not motivated by externally determined goals Humans are ^goal 
driven, but those goals ust be internally set and congruent with our own vision of 

°Wewon't get more math or science pumped into kids 1 heads by willing it on them. 
It wiil only* come about when our schools ^ see their primary func tan « the 
empowerment of the individual to set high standards for hu» > orterself, when we 
have redesigned instruction that is responsive to inoividual differences and inspires 
each stodem to bcrive for exce'len.:e, and when we have a new curriculum rede- 
sfenec ^ wound more cojitively complex, systemic, conwextually situated issues that 
are relev™ ?to™e 21>t Century-issues such as the environment, energy, technolo- 
gy product v ?y space, social justice, or communications-issues that are not now 
central to the existing curriculum. A national test at this time would almost cer- 
tiiinlv freeze out the very kind of reform we need the moat. 

Some wllf argue the opposite: That we can use a national test to drive curricu urn 
reform While that mightl be possible in the abstract, I doubt that marketplace 

f ° For 9 Cmp^Tven 1 today, it is likely that a politically controlled, bureaucratic 
procL would ask students about Gleick's theories of Chaos, fractal geometry or so- 
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ciobiology. The latter concept of sociobiology has been around for 20 years and it 
still isnt in any high school biology textbook I can find. Nonetheless, it is an accept- 
ed theory on the campuses of most major research universities. 

These are the ideas we must challenge students with if we are really to be first in 
science and mathematics. But if the design and maintenance of a national test is 
left to a bureaucratic process, as it inevitably would be, the items on the test would 
not reflect what we should teach, but what we do teach, thereby freezing the past in 
place. 

Let me put it another way. In the field of physics alone knowledge has changed so 
rapidly in the past decade that auy effort we made to drive curricula through a test 
would be out of date before we could institutionalize the test and report the results. 

If I were to put this in the context of systems science, I would say that the genius 
of America is that we have had the requisite variety to insure a vital, healthy 
Nation based on the ingenuity and creativity inherent in our diversity. To set a na- 
tional standard for excellence, no matter what it was, would be to reduce that requi- 
site variety and, ultimately to reduce the ingenuity and creativity that is our Na- 
tion's real strength. 

As the director of a regional laboratory I have personally been working with the 
governors of two states that are seeking to restructure their state systems of educa- 
tion. They are as concerned as anyone could be that their states are competitive and 
their educational systems serve the larger social and economic goals of the State. 
But they are also sensitive to the needs of individuals and see their primary policy 
toOi as inspiring and supporting dramatic change in education. Although I cannot 
and would not speak for them, X would be skeptical if they thought that a primary 
means tor achieving that goal would be a national, every-pupil test. 

Let me illustrate my point from the perspective of another sta^e in which my lab- 
oratory works. We have a number of Indian Reservations in our region and students 
in schools on these reservations arc as needy as any in the entire Nation. They are 
torn by conflicts between loyalty to their culture and the realities of making a 
living in a white-man's world. 

In one situation in which we have worked, educators are trying to use the Indian 
culture to reconceptualize their challenge. For example, they are using concepts 
such as "the entrepreneur as warrior." And, they have defined as one kind of "brav- 
ery" what a young Native American does when he chooses to work outside of the 
reservation. In this school the science program is very holistic, focusing on the envi- 
ronment in which these students live, understanding the ea°igy and balance of 
nature needed to protect that environment. 

I am skeptical of how well these students might do on a national science test and 
yet I think they are learning better science than students in many of the suburban 
schools in my region that teach science using classic laboratory methods. It would 
be very sad, indeed, if the spirit of change and vision that the educators in that 
school have were compromised by the necessity of scoring well on a test developed 
in Washington or even in the capital of the State. 

In short, I am not testifying against the need to improve our Nation s perform- 
ance in science and mathematics or any other content area. I am not testifying 
against the desirability of setting national goals. Nor am I testifying against the de- 
velopment of a single national mechanism for assessing our progress toward those 
goals. But I am testifying against the stultifying and counter-productive effect that 
a national every-pupil test would have. 

Instead, I hope the Nations attention can be refocused on the development of new 
curriculum and instructional procedures that will not only respect, but capitalize on 
the individual differences that have made this country unique in the history of civi- 
lization. 

My specific recommendations are these 4 

1. Avoid a single high school graduation test applied to everyone. Use a sampling 
process to gather the data governors and others need to mark progress toward na- 
tional goals. 

2. If a national ^very-pupil test must be developed for political reasons, then gear 
it toward students leaving the elementary grades, perhaps sixth or seventh grade. 
There is a lot more consensus about what needs to be taught in the elementary 
grades. Moreover, a national curriculum based around such a test would not be 
nearly so destructive to differing individual needs. 

3. Spark a revolution in the redesign of curriculum and instruction. The current 
restructuring movement has focused its energy on management changes— choice, 
site-based management, collaborative decision-making, etc. Research suggests these 
changes have almost no probability of affecting teacher/student interactions or the 
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curriculum-the places where change must occur if we are, in fact, to meet the na- 
tional goals. 

You might do that by considering such things as: 

a. Creating a national trust fund such as the one Senator Kerry recent y pro- 
posed. It would be important for such a fund to focus on innovation in curriculum 
andinstruction. You might be interested in knowing that the state of Wyoming, one 
of the states in my region, created a $50 million trust fund for that purpose last 

b Fund some large-scale demonstrations— at least one in every state— that give 
schools the chance to really start all over and build, in effect, an alternative system. 
Again, in my region, with the help of my laboratory that is exactly what the legis- 
Jure in the state of South Dakota has just done. They will be creating eightpilot 
sites starting as early as this summer; these sites will have almost total freedom 
from state regulation to redesign their curriculum and instructional systems. 

c At the same time, consider the request of states ^ke Missouri, ano her one of 
our states, to be free of Federal regulations in the way they use Federal education 
dollars so they can redeploy them holistically for the purposes of reform. 

d And finally, consider asking the Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment to free the laboratories from the restriction that they cannot develop curricu- 
lum OERI needs to be the national source of energy for innovation and change. 
They can do that by revitalizing their existing institutional contractors and funding 
more unsolicited field-initiated work that is not designed in response to tightly writ- 
ten Request For Proposals or grants announcements. 

4 Oiie final recommendation. Testing has a status in this country chat makes it 
somewhat invulnerable to lay criticism. It is viewed as an objective, neutral, scien- 
tific process for arriving at truths that all of us are supposed to accept on faith And 
yet we know that testing has many weaknesses: It can and has been used to sort 
People, it is notoriously susceptible to cultural biases, and it is very value laden. 
And in that context, remember that in arguing for a national test you are running 
counter to all of the other values that the reform movement has thus far espoused. 
Choice, site-based management, and authenticity in curriculum. 

If we are to have a national test, whoever instigates it must be accountable for its 
abuses. We strongly advise you to explore how the Federal Government might help 
build standards of accountability for the testing and assessment industry-both 
public and private-that would create more public understanding of how the assess- 
ment industry affects education both negatively and ^ A ^-J or ^^'£ t rZ 
policymakers instituting high stakes testing that can profoundly affect the future 
prospects of our children can't guarantee there won t be abuses, then the test must 
be accompanied by a process for insuring that students who take it. or their parents, 
are given the right of informed consent. norfnrm. 

In summary. I would prefer that you put an enlightened set of national pertorm 
ance goXout there as a challenge to the Nation, and stimulate the creativity and 
imagination of teachers, administrators, parents and students to create new designs 

f ° I do U 8 C e a with an emphasis on students. My lab has been working with a network of 
schools who are literally rewriting the curriculum and using students to do U. You d 
be surprised at what they can do. Challenge today's students and ™ VtnH^i 
energy and real skill in figuring out how to make the system work better. Students 
know the problems their generation faces. We need to give t hem a chance to learn 
how to deal with them. I m not sure we're wise enough to devise a test that they 
will find useful in the 21st Century. 

Senator Pell A question was raised earlier about the whether 
students could achieve more. I have done a simple test of my own, 
in talking with different high school groups in my btate and l ask 
them, "How many of you youngsters feel that you could learn more 
if you were more challenged? How many of you feel that you re 
working up to your capacity at this time?' Usually the ratio is 
about 9-to-l, the kids feel if they are more challenged they could 
learn more. And I don't how best to make them more challenged, 
whether it's through better teaching, whether its through elimi- 
nating the 180 days per year of vacation, whether it s longer hours 
That remains to be seen, but the kids themselves really feel that, it 
challenged, they could learn for more. It's an interesting exper;- 
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ment I commend to my colleagues and others, when you're with a 
high school class, try it out. 

I would like to ask one question to Mr. Shanker. 

That is that the Presidents education policy advisory committee 
on which you serve, recommended to the President that he initiate 
the development of a national test. How did you reach this remark- 
able consensus, and how did you get there? 

Mr. Shanker. Well, with great difficulty. Well, it was raised 
some months ago, actually it was first raised last summer. And it 
was raised around the issue of if we have national goals, which we 
now do, how are we ever going to know around the year 2000 
whether we've reached them or not; what do you mean by being 
first in the world in science and inath; what do mean by being able 
to function well in these other areas? 

So it became quite clear that the goals would bt? meaningless 
unless the goals were attached to some definition of standards and 
to some system of assessment. 

We also discussed the question that was raised here about so 
many Americans thinking that education in genera! is in trouble 
but that •'heir schools are okay, that we don't have a really good 
system 01 reporting to parents, to kids, and to individuals schools. 
Standardize £sts which just tell you if you're above or below aver- 
age or a certain percentile don't tell you what you're able to do, 
they merely tell you where you are in comparison. 

At any rate, this was a very controversial subject. There were 
special meetings. There were experts. There were documents. 
There were papers traded back and forth. And eventually this 
became — I believe you have it— a statement of that group, which 
calls for support of the establishment of more than one, the notion 
that one would raise the question of a single curriculum. 

There was a statement that was developed after a good deal of 
controversy and negotiation, and it does have the support of the 
overwhelming majority of the group. 

I think, by the way, that that represents the same kind of change 
of opinion. If you had taken that vote when it was first proposed, I 
think there would have been an overwhelming rejection by that 
group. That came about as a result of a process of wrestling with, 
"Well, what are the alternatives?" 

And, you know, we have had c long period of time without any 
national tests or system of tests or curriculum, and how well are 
we doing. And all these things, all these dangers that we talk 
about are German kids not able to think well? Do they not read? 
Or the Scandinavians? All these things we're talking about, all 
these terrible effects should occur in these other countries. Well, 
they don't. 

Senator Pell. Well, thank you. I agree with you that historically 
we have 16,000 separate school committees each setting its o#n 
curriculum does boggle the mind, and in view of this system it is 
remarkable that we have done as well as we have. 

Because of the exigencies of time, I will not ask any more ques- 
tions at this time. 

I turn to the ranking member. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Shanker, I am interested in your comment on the conse- 
quences of not oassing the test. If we take, say, for instance, Ger- 
many or Japan or Great Britain, it seems that what has driven 
educational quality there is more a respect for learning that is 
passed through the generations there that I think to a certain 
extent we have lost hire. It has to come from students and parents, 

^T^^STS^i *r learning that has driven one 
could argue, Germany and Japan into sort of an elitist situation 
where if you don't pis those tests, there are severe consequences? 

In this country, basically, it seems to me we have wanted to be 
morV all-inclusive. I think we should be-but, if we are going to 
have our standards raised and if we are going to do it by means of 
encouraging these kinds of tests, what troubles me are the students 
SSdSR make it. We are going to have to be prepared to provide 
the resources to have one-on-one teaching and to g^e greater em- 
phasis to teaching parents how to be parents, how to work with 
their children in an educational forum. 

I think that— and to a certain extent this was touched on in the 
other panel-if we don't provide the tools to help those who can t 
benefit from this test and those who benefit ar e ones who are going 
to anyway whether the tests are there or not-then it seems to me 
we have missed what we are trying to achieve here and it will only 
drive some students further down. j„~.«*«- 
This goes back to why test? Educate America, I think, advocates 
just testing the 12th grade. Isn't that too late? , ,. ff 

Mr DiPatri. Senator Kassebaum, our proposal calls for testing 
in 12th grade first. I think the President's panel suggested in 
grades 4, 8, and 12. Dr. Resnick earlier said at critical points, 
whether they're at grades 4, 8, and 12. 

We are not suggesting that not be done, but the first step the 
first priority should be to establish the outcomes that we want 
evVry h gh school student, regardless of where they live, regardless 
of ethnkbackground, what is it we wan, them to know when they 
graduate from high school, when they leave the 12th S/ade. 

And so our proposal then says test in 1 2th grade, focus the out- 
comes at that levS. What has happened in this country over -the 
last 10 years in the minimum competency movement, states 
have established graduation tests. What has happened is those 
tests are minimum skills, and the result has been a negatne street 

U ^nd e twoui n d agree with my colleagues when they talk about 
simple multiple-choice tests, and it's because we have pegged the 
level at the 9th grade. Most States that administer graduation tests 
today test in either 9th or 10th grade and in effect, those skills 
are at the 7th or 8th grade level, so that students have multiple 
opportunities to pass. That is not what Educate America's proposal 
is talking about. 
Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Shanker. 

Mr Shanker. Well, I would like to respond this way, that I 
think its wrong to describe the systems in tnese other cour tries as 
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they've got educational institutions that continue to follow those 
people through the rest of their lives. And they attach various 
social consequences to not learning at various times, so that they 
don't end up with a huge underclass of people who constantly have 
to be supported, because thev don't get them. 

Before World War II, both Germany and the United States had 
about the same percentage of high school graduates and about the 
same percentage of youngsters going to college. After the war, both 
countries decided they wanted almost all kids or they wanted all 
kids to graduate high school and they wanted many more to go col- 
lege, but each country had a different philosophy: 

The GermDns essentially said we want more kids in college; 
therefore, educate more kids to be able to do college work. And 
they lifted the level of millions of kids. 

In the United States, we said we want more kids to go to college; 
these kids won't be able to learn enough to go to college, so let's 
lower our standards. 

Now, I think what has been shown in these other countries is 
that many more kids can achieve, and our kids can too. 

Now, I think that this business of attaching consequences, there 
is a lead piece in Commentary magazine this month by Barbara 
Lerner, which deals with the minimum competency tests that were 
introduced in the 1970's. A lot of people said that if you introduce 
mn. mm competency test, lots of kids are going to drop out be- 
cause they're going to look at them and they're going to say, "I am 
never going to be able to pass that, I won't be able to get my high 
Gchool certificate, I might as well leave now." 

Well, the fact is that the dropout rate has not increased and the 
fact is that black and Hispanic youngsters, about 80 to 90 percent 
of them, on NAEP used to be down in the illiterate or semiliterate 
category. There is almost nobody in that category now. In other 
words, by adopting standards, by telling youngsters there is a con- 
sequence attached, by giving teachers the flexibility to figure out 
new ways of reaching those standards, we have brought huge num- 
bers of kids up from those bottom levels. 

And at the same time that we brought them up from the bottom 
level? it's not surprising that the SAT scores of black students 
have gone up. Why? Because if you've got more people who can 
read at decent levels, who are moved up from illiteracy, you're 
going to have a greater pool of youngsters who then start reading 
things that are worthwhile. So that are concentrating on mini- 
mums doesn't mean that that is where you have to stop. I think 
that we need a closer look at this. 

Now, we do have a problem in some areas, like what do we 
teach, do we have agreement on history or on literature? But I 
think there is agreement in the field of mathematics. The math 
teachers and professionals move ahead on that. I think that we do 
have the ability to test reading and writing, and we ought to do 
that. Those are areas of agreement. 

Yes, it's going to cost money. No, it should not be done through 
multiple-choice. Yes, we shouldn't wait till the kids are 1*7 or 18. 
But let's move ahead in areas where there is agreement and then 
let's put the pressure on the other groups to come up with agree- 
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meat in curriculum areas so that we can move ahead in the other 

Senator Kassebaum. I certainly agTee with much of what you re 
saying, Mr. Shanker, I would only say when I spoke about elitism, 
it was more going back to a respect for learning, which has abso- 
lutely propelled the Germans to make sure that those standards 
were high; m ' to the dedication of the families and the teaching 
society to make sure that this was going to be accomplished. It was 
a focus and a respect that, on the whole, has not had a priority 
here in this country recently. It's hard to get our best and our 
brightest into teaching today. 

Mr. Shankkr. Well, but part of thin has to do mth the fact that 
don't you lose respect for learning when basically 80 to 90 percent 
of the youngsters who are in colleges and universities in this coun- 
try are getting their junior high school and nigh school education 
and calling it a college education? 

Senator Kasskbaum. I couldn't agree with you more. 

Mr. Shanker. I mean, I think that when you have no standards 
and when you're engaged in a sort of great inflation, essentially 
that lowers the ^alue of education. 

{Senator Kassebaum. I certainly agree. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Senaior Pell. Thank you, Senr tor. 

Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. DiPatri, let me as you what your group, Educate America, 
estimated the cost of the test as being; what you recom mei 

Mr DiPatri. $80 per student, and roughly $90 million for Feder- 
al appropriation. But that is based on what we believe to be a 
NAEP-like test. I said it earlier, and I said often it s misrepresent- 
ed and somehow has been today. We believe a combination ot mul- 
tiple-choice and performance measures. I wouldn t throw out muiti- 
pie-choice tests because they are characterized as simple teste. A 
multiple-choice test can be difficult. Doctors m our states take 
testa, the majority of which are multiple-choice. The advanced 
placement is a multiple-choice test. 

Senator Bingaman. But the $30 per test figure is what you 
would estimate to do the good test that you would intend to have 
administered; is that right? 

Mr. DiPatri. That's correct. . . 

Senator Bingaman. OK And who do you recommend administer 
the test or prepare thr.« test and then administer it? How do you 
propose to implement yoi -commendation? 

Mr. DiPatri. Well, it wouk! be very similar to what earlier testi- 
mony was given, that a national board be established, not unlike 
the National Ass ment Governing Board, charged with the re- 
sponsibilitv with tn .t appropriation to issue contracts to the major 
testine firms in this country who do it now, for up to l.b mUlion 
students per year are administered the SAT, that these national 
testing firms would bid competitively and would bid on teste, as » 1 
descr ibed them, that had a balance of multiple-choice and perform- 
ance. And it's happening in places today. NAEP w* the perfect ex- 
ample. 
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Senator Bingaman. And the recommendation is that the Con- 
gress pass a law requiring 12th graders to take this test in Novem- 
ber but not requiring that anybody pass it in order to graduate; is 
that correct? 

Mr. DiPatri. That's correct. But it's important that we tie in the 
consequences that Al Shanker mentioned. We think that business 
and industry, if the business and industry could establish a system 
just as college admissions counselors do today, they don't just ask 
the student for SAT scores, they ask for a total record, "Let me see 
your transcript, let me see your class rank, let me see your SAT's." 
And that then supplements the transcript. This objective measure, 
zero to 200 in each of the six areas. 

So if I said to this room today, "I have a student in 12th grade 
and he has a 740 in math on his SAT and a 380 in verbal," every- 
body here knows what I just said. You could picture that student, 
and you know that student is not going to be an engineer; he is 
probably a journalism student or a very bright, verbal young man, 
but may have difficulty in math. The same could happen in these 
six areas. 

Senator Bingaman. I think you got that backwards. I think you 
said 740 in math. 
Mr. DiPatri. Excuse me. I'm sorry. Then I got that backwards. 
Mr. Shanker. Erase that multiple-choice. 
Mr. DiPatri. Thanks, Al. 

Senator Bingaman. Mr. Shanker, let me ask you if your group 
that advised the President that ve should have national tests, did 
you also advise him as to where the resources would come from to 
administer the test, to prepare and administer the tests and how 
that would be done, if it would be done through the Department of 
Education or how that would be accomplished? 

Mr. Shanker. I don't think that the view was that this would 
be— I think the statement is that the President should support the 
establishment of more than one system. And I was not at the last 
mooting, so I am going to have to stay with the statement. I have 
had some telephone calls with people there, 

But my view is that e system which would have, which v/ould be 
more like what Lauren Resnick and Marc Tucker ani talking 
about, which essentially is to develop a system through voluntary 
efforts, which would provide such a good system that there would 
be a substantial amount of political pressure to buy into it. 

As I think you need support from the top in terms of the idea 
and its credibility and its legitimacy, But I also think that you 
need some ability for some experimentation and some variety. We 
aren't coming at it the way the Europeans do with one that started 
at the top, and it's not going to be accepted immediately. 

I think that if you had two or three systems where different 
States got on board and supported them and perhaps at aome point 
with some support, if a certain number of States got into it and the 
subject matter and professional groups, I think what is viewed now 
is not a single system from the top but the encouragement of sever- 
al systems which would have to gain their legitimacy because 
people would take a look and start asking why isn't our school 
system requiring this or why isn't our State doing this; that it's 
viewed as putting something out there which is so good that there 
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is a lot of political pressure to do it rather than having Congress 
say every kid has to do it. 

Senator Bingaman. So you would not recommend that we man- 
date that testing be done at 4th, 8th, and 12th grades m all schools 
in the country against some common standard? * • T 

Mr. Shanker. I would not. I would keep NAEP for what it is. I 
would give it some more money so it could do some better and 
more imaginative and more performance-oriented things and not 
abandon but move away from some of the multiple-choice. I would 
keep that as a very valuable indicator. 

Then I would give assistance to the voluntary establishment ot a 
number of othe-i systems of examination which would be designed 
to do several things. One would be to measure progress toward na- 
tional goals, but the other one and in the report America s 
Choice," I think the notion of creating a certificate for kids around 
the age of 16 which would be tied to the incentive of no after-school 
or part-time employment until you get this, which would be de- 
signed to get everyone to achieve at least a certain minimum 
standard, would be very important. 

Mr. Hutchins. Senator, might I comment? 

Senator Bingaman. Yes, certainly. 

Mr Hutchins. We are not opposed to setting standards, but op- 
posite and feel that the process of setting standards could be as im- 
portant as the standards themselves. You made a comment in your 
question that suggested the creation of a single national panel 1 
think our view would be that there needs to be a lot of grass-roots, 
bottoms-up participation in that process. We would hope the proc- 
ess might look like something having State .summits operat mg 
under some kind of framework, the kind of which Dr. Resn ck sug- 
gested, in which the States contribute their suggestions as to what 
those standards would be, and that that is rolled into a national 

Pr B C uTto have a single panel at the national level that sets tnose 
standards we think would be counterproductive. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. tuinb thp 

Without objection, we ought to insert in the record, I think, the 
"Monitoring and Achieving the National Education Goals, the 
document that Mr. Shanker put out. 

[The document referred to follows:] 
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Monitoring and Achieving the National Education Goala 



The Basic Promise 

Each of the six national goala requires a form of measurement so that 
progress or problems in achieving them can be assessed accurately. Goal 3 calls for 
each student to have mastered challenging subject matter by completion of grades 
4, 8 and 12. Even if "challenging suWect matter" were clearly defined, there is no 
current measurement system upon which the society can rely to determine whether 
this goal is achieved for each child, although the National Aasessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) is a start on measuring it for the naticn as a whole. 

This situation reflects a fundamental problem in the current education 
system: There are no testa based on absolute standards of content and proficiency 
by which each student, parents, teachers, school administrators, any level of 
government or the general public can judge student performance, compare that 
performance to other students, or aggregate results to make comparisons to other 
classes, schools, states or countries. 

There are many testa for individuals available commercially or in a 
number of states, but they are not comparable to each other and none is 
derived from a national consensus on what children of a given age should 
know. 

Without such tests, the host of education reform strategies cannot be 
targeted effectively or judged properly on the basis of their results. 
Accountability systems remain judgmental, not objectively based. 

Sample surveys, like NAEP, are necessary for assessing the national (and 
v'ventually, perhaps, state) educational status, but are not helpful for 
understanding individual performance and diagnosing educational 
improvement nseds at the individual, class, school or school district levels 

While public leaders and the public generally have both long accepted the fact 
that the educational system fails to meet the needs of the nation, few school 
systems and parent* believe that their own children are failing to receive adequate 
preparation. Real change in the system requires knowing who is succeeding and 
who is not and basing reforms on that knowledge. 

The Ideal 

A. Standards 

1. Standards for knowledge of akilln and subjects to be mastered should be 
established for various ages or grade levels beginning no later than age 9 
or grade 4. These should be developed with maximum consensus among 
experts in each field and others ana should reflect the highest levels of 
knowledge achieved at various ages worldwide. They should describe 
both content and level of difficulty. 
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2. Standards should be developed for English, Math, Science, History end 
Geography, end for reasoning and problem solving skills for increasing 
age levels. 

3. Teachers should be infor«ied of the standards and would be expected to 
teach to the standards. 

B ' T.^At the key transition stages (however expressed: age 9, 13, 17. or 4th, 8th 
and 12th grade), a test or teste should be available to be given 1* every 
student, regwdfess of income level, disability, or English proficiency. The 
results of these tests will tell that student, the student • parents, teachers 
and others, whether the student has achieved minimum competency Tor 
his or her age, is proficient or excelling. The test should provide enough 
information to identify remediation needs for students and indicate 
system (class, school, LEA, state) improvement requirements. 

?. The tests Bhould cover the subject matter appropriate to each age, as 
established in the standards. The test should focus on the core subjects 
(e.g., at the youngest level, reading, computation, writing) but cover 
others that are desirable as well. 

3. The tests should combine (with increasing complexity as age increases) 
assessments of mastery of subject matter and acquisition of generic 
(reasoning, problem solving) skills. 

4. The tests should be devised with maximum consensus among experts in 
each subject field and the testing field, and others. 

Im plementation 

While the technology for a useful assessment Program is available, df velomna 
the standards and testa will take time and money. The first pnontv should be for 9 
year-olde (4th grade). These children are at a point in their education when they 
should have achieved the basic skills necessary for learning increasingly more 
complex subject matter and developing increasingly more sophisticated skiUs 
Uncorrected failure at thir. stage becomes more difficult to cure as the child ages. 

The IrVeeident, working with the Governors, should: 

1 . Facilitate the definition of the new higher world standards using experts 
in the appropriate subject fields and others. 

2 Cause to be developed at least two testa which reflect these new 

standards. Existing tests appropriately modified to measure the new 
standards and yield comparable data might also be appropriate. These 
tests would be available to be givon to every child everywhere in the U.S. 
(but the Federal government would not require anyone to take them.) 

3. Create and issue a regular report on the tests given by states so that 
school officials and parents know how well the various tests reflect the 
new standards. 
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The new standards and assessments should be developed in such a way that 
the content and methodology has the support of the overwhelming majority of 
experts. Once devised, a campaign by business, other interest groups and the 
public sector in support of using these standards shouM b<» - minted. Parents and 
others should be able to challenge Statei and iclwol ' n what they are 
using to measure student progress that is as good or I . W • • > an the uniform tests. 

In addition, the President should; 

1. Establish as his public policy commitment the rapid development and use 
of such standards and tests as one of the highest national priorities for 
catalysing education reform. 

2. Support the National Education Goals Panel's effort to develop a useful 
assessment program. He should encourage the panel to estabush 
immediately a process for involving the Chief State School Officers, 
educators, the business community, experts in subject matter, generic 
skills and test methodology in the development of the itandards and 
tests. An ambitious time table should be publicly announced. The 4th 
grade/9 year-olds program should be ready for uss within two years. 
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Senator Pell. I thank all of you for being with us. 

We now turn to the third and final panel: Marc Tucker, the 
president of the National Center on Educatton and the Economy; 
Maureen Daniels, representing the National Education Association; 
Burton Faldet, president of Test Consultants, Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers, who is accompanied by Michael Melody. 

Thank you all for being with us. 

We will start off with Mr. Tucker. 

STATEMENTS OF MARC S. TUCKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER ON EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMY, ROCHESTER, NY. 
MAUREEN DANIELS, SIXTH-GRADE TEACHER, I ^NBROOK ] RLE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, FAIRFAX, VA, ON BEHALF » NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; AND BURTON W. FALDET, PRESI- 
DENT TEST CONSULTANTS, LTD., ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL 
E MELODY, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, COLLEGE AND TEST 
PUBLISHING, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Mr. Tucker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Marc Tucker di- 
rector and president of the National Center on Education and the 
Economy, of Rochester, NY. : dc ,„ q j 
Mention was made just a moment ago of a report that we issued 
last year, "America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages. In the 
course of preparing that report, we visited seven nations, among 
which was the United States, asking ourselves of th|»e cjhei na- 
tions why it is that they are able to achieve so much higher success 
in education and skill-building than we. a intfannrt > lanan 

In every one of those nations that we visited— Singapore, Japan, 
England Ireland, Sweden, and Germany-they had strong stand- 
ard! Those standards were either very high curriculum standards 
or they were set by examinations or both. I was stunned when 
thinking about it, in contrast to those nations, to realise that in 
this country only the students who wish to go and «P«* to go to 
selective colleges have any incentive to get more than a high school 
diploma in the United States. And what you need to get a .high 
school diploma in the United States is to show up about 1 wo-thirds 
of the time and not cause too much trouble. It has nothing to do 
with whS you know and can do. And for # that reason .there u , vir- 
tually no connection, for the vast majority of kids in the Umtod 
States, between what they do in school and what they want for 
themselves later in life. a. vnn 

That is not true in the countries with which we compete. As you 
heard a Vomen? ago, we proposed in that report that this Nation 
create a certificate of initial mastery, that it represent a stondard 
benchmarked to the highest world standard for kids of ^16 and that 
we award kids a certificate of initial mastery when they meet that 

Sta No d w!" d I should make it clear what is meant .here. What we are 
talking about is not having a scaled exam. And this, by the way , is 
£ great contrast to almost every other proposal you have heard 
about this morning. We are not talking about a scaled exam which 
simply says, "With respect to these goals, here is where you fall: At 
the top, in the middle, or on the bottom. 
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What we are talking about is a certificate that says, "You have 
achieved * woriU-dass level of mastery or you haven't." That's it. 
And that benchmarked standard would be the gateway to what 
kide want out of life. Those are the consequence? to which Al 
Shanker just referred. 

Now, v,'e joined forces last fall with a learning research and de- 
velopment center, co-chaired by Lauren Resnick, from whom you 
heard two panels ago, and we are now busy putting together a 
large project, the purpose of which is to create an examination 
system of the kind that she alluded to. 

We have about $2,5 million of private foundation money. Some 
20 States and cities are joining us as our partners in this effort. 

I brought with me an overview of the description of that project, 
which I would, with your permission, like to enter into the record. 

Senator Pell. Without objection. 

[The document referred to follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Problem 

Since 1969. real average weekly earning* in 
the United States have fallen by more than 
12 percent. This burden has been shared 
unequally. "Hie incomes of our top 30 
percent oft- ners Increased while those of 
the other 70 percent splraled downward. 

In many families, it now takes two 
people working to make ends meet, where 
one was sufficient in the past. 

The United States is in the midst of the 
second longest economic expansion in its 
history. But that expansion is built largely 
on the fact that 50 percent of our population 
is employed compared with 40 percent in 
1973 Forty million new jobs were created 
as the 'baby boom' generation reached 
working age, and more women entered the 
workforce. More of us have been working 
so we produced more. 

However, workforce growth will slow 
dramatically in the 1990 s. We can no loiter 
grow substantially just by adding new 
workers. 

The key to maintaining, to say nothing 
of improving, our standard of Hving is 
productivity growth — more products and 
services from every member of the 
workforce. 



Hut during the past two decades, our 
productivity growth nas slowed to a crawl It 
now takes nearly three years to achieve the 
same productivity improvement we used to 
achieve in one year 

If produaivit) continues to falter, we 
can expect one of v^o futures Either the 
top 30 percent of our population will grow 
wealthier while the bottom 70 percent 
becomes progressively poorer or we all slide 
into relative povem rogether 

The Task 

To ensure a more pr jsperous future, we 
must improve productivity and our 
competitive position We cannot simply do 
this \ y using better ruchinery, because low 
wagt countries can row use the same 
mac -ines and tan stU sell their products 
more cheaply than can. 

Hie key to productivity improvement 
for a high wage natitn lies in the third 
industrial revolution now taking place in the 
world. The steam engine and electric motor 
drove the first two industrial revolutions, 
causing profound changes in work organiza- 
tion. This boosted productivity, quality and 
living standards dramatically. The creation 
of the modem factory in the 1800's and mass 
production in the 1900 s followed these 
technology breakthroughs. 

Executive Summary 
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Tlir advent of the computer, high speed 
communication and universal education are 
heralding a third industrial revolution, a 
revolution the key feature of which is high 
performance work organization. 

The Organization Of Work In 
America 

11u» organization of America's workplaces 
today is largely modeled after the system of 
mass manufacture pioneered during the early 
1900 s The premise is simple; Break 
complex jobs into a myriad of simple *ote 
tasks, which the worker then repeats * uh 
machine-like efficiency. 

The system is managed by a sma I 
group of educated planners and super\ isors 
who do the thinking for the organization. 
They plan strategy, implement change, 
motivate the workers and solve problems 
Extensive administrative procedures allow 
manageis to keep control of a large number 
of workers This form of work organization 
is often referred to as the Taylor' moeel 

Most employees under this model need 
not he educated. It is far more imporant 
that they be reliable, steady and willu g to 
follow directions 

But tn the world's best companies 
new high performance work organizations 
are replacing this 'Taylor' method. The*e 
companies are using a new approach to 



unleash major advances in productivity, 
quality, variety and speed of new product 
introductions. 

Mass production methods will continue 
to produce high volume, inexpensive goods 
and services for a long time to come. But 
what the world is prepared to pay high 
prices and high wages for now is quality, 
variety and responsiveness to changing 
consumer tastes, the very qualities that the 
new methods of organizing work make 
possible. 

Tayloristic methods are not well suited 
to these goals. Firms struggling to apply the 
traditional methods of work organization to 
more complex technologies, more frequent 
product introductions, increased quality 
requirements and proliferating product 
variety often create cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient bureaucracies 

The new high performance forms of 
work organization operate very differently 
Rather than increasing bureaucracy, they 
reduce it by giving front -line workers more 
responsibility. Workers are asked to use 
ludgment and make decisions. Management 
layers disappear as front line workers as- 
sume responsibility for many of the tasks — 
from quality control to production schedul- 
ing — that others used to do. 
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Work organizations like these require 
brse investments in mining. Workers' pay 
levels often rise to reflect their greater 
qualifications and responsibilities But the 
productivity and quality gains more than 
offset the costs to the company of higher 
wages and skills development. 

Despite these advantages, 95 percent of 
American companies still ding to old forms 
of work organization. 

Is There A Skills Shortage In The 
United States? 

Because most American employers organize 
work in a way that does not require high 
skills, they report no shortage of people who 
have such skills and foresee no such short 
age. With some exceptions, the education 
and skill levels of American workers roughly 
match the demands of their jobs 

Our research did reveal a wide range 
of concerns covered under the blanket term 
of 'skills.* While businesses everyw here 
complained about the quality of their appli- 
cants, few talked about the kinds of skills 
acquired in school. The primary concern of 
more than 80 percent of employers was 
finding workers with a good work ethic and 
appropriate social behavior: 'reliable,' 'a 
good attitude,' 'a pleasant appearance/ 'a 
good personality.* 

Most employers we interviewed do not 
expect their skill requirements to change. 
Despite the widespread presumption that 
advancing technology and the evolving 



service etv.^omy will create (obs demanding 
higher skills, only five percent of employers 
were concerned aboui a skills shortage 
These were mainly large manufacturers, 
financial sen we organizations and communi- 
cations companies. 

The reason we have no skills shortage 
today is that *e are using a tum-of the* 
century work organization If we want to 
compete more effectively in the global 
economy, we will have to move to a high 
productivity tsork organization 

How We Prepare Our Front-line 
Workers For Work 

More than 70 percent of the jobs in America 
will not require a college education by the 
year 2000. These jobs are the backbone of 
our economy, and the productivity of work* 
ers in these jobs will make or break our 
economic future. 

No nation has produced a highly 
qualified technical workforce without first 
providing its workers with a strong general 
education. But our children rank at the 
bottom on most international tests — behird 
Children in Europe and East Asia, even 
behind children in some newly industrialized 
countries. 

More than any other country in the 
world, the United States believes that natural 
ability, rather than effort, explains achieve- 
ment. The tragedy is that we communicate 
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to mtitons of student* every year especially 
10 iovMncome and minority students, that 
we do not IHicve thai wey h»ve what it 
takes to learn. They then live wp to our 
expectations, despite Che evidence tliai they 
can meet wry high perfonnar^t standard? 
under the right conditions. 

Unlike virtualiv aU of our leading com- 
petitor.s, we have no national synem capable 
of seitmg high academic standard for '.he 
noivcollege bound or of assessing their 
achievement against those standards. 

America may have the worst ^hooko- 
work transition system of any atf-aimd 
industrial country. Students whe know few 
adults to help them get their firsi iob aa» left 
to sink or swim. 

Only eighr percent of our frort-line 
workers receive any formal training once cm 
the job, and this is usually limited 10 orienta- 
tion for new hires or short courso on team 
building or safety. 

The American post-scconda-v education 
and training system was never designed to 
meet the needs of our front-line workers. 
The system is a combination of Jucation 
programs for full-time college students and 
short term training for the severer disadvan- 
taged, and can be difficult to acccv. Be* 
cause employers have not set training stan- 
dards, few students can be sure mat there is 
a market for the courses they pursue. Kdu- 
cation is rarely connected to training and 
both are rarely connected to an effective job 
service function. 
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Another Way 

While the foreign nations we studied differ 
in -economy ami culture, *hey share »n 
approach to •he education and training of 
tteif workers and to high productivity work 

organization 

• They insist that virtually all of their stu- 
dents reach a high educational standard. 

We do net. 

• They provide 'professionalized* education 
to non college bound Mudents to prepare 
them for their trades and to case their 
school-to-work traasition. We do not, 

• They operate comprehensive labor market 
systems which combine tmiuing, labor 
market information, job search and 
income maintenance for the unemployed. 
We dn nut. 

• They support company based training 
through general revenue or payroll tax 
based financing schemes. We do not 

• They have national consensu. 5 on the 
importance of moving to high productivity 
forms of work organization and building 
high wage economies. We do not. 

Our approaches have served us well in 
the pasi They will not serve us well in the 
future 
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the Choice 

Americans aw unwittingly making a choice 
IT 15 a choice that most of us would probably 
not muke were we aware of its conse- 
quences Yet every day, thai choice is 
becoming more difficult to reverse. It is a 
choice which undermines the American 
dream of economic opportunity for all. It is 
a choice that will lead to an America where 
JO percent of our people may do well — at 
least for awhile — hut the other 70 percent 
will see thetr dreams slip away. 

The choice that America faces is a 
choice between high skills and low wages 
Gradually, silently, we are choosing low 
wages 

We still have tune to make the other 
choice — one that will lead us to a more 
prosperous future To make this choice, we 
must fundamentally change our approach to 
work and education 

1. Problem* Two factors stand in the way 
of producing a highly educated workforce. 
We lack a clear standard of achievement and 
few students are motivated to work hard in 
school. One reason that students going right 
to work after school have little motivation to 
study hard is that they see little or no rela- 
tionship between how well they do in 
school and what kind of job they can get 
after school. Other advanced ir^ strial 
nations have stringent performance standards 
that virtually all students must meet at about 
age 16 and that directly affect their employ- 
mem prospects. 
5 



Recommendation: A new educational 
performance standard should be set for 
all students, to be met by age id This 
standard sbouid be established nation- 
ally and benebmarked to tbe highest in 
the world. 

We propose that all American students 
meet a nation.!.' standard of educational 
excellence b\ 16, or .soon thereafter. 
Students passw. z a series of performance 
based assessments that incorporate the 
standard woulc be awarded a Certificate of 
Initial Masten 

Possessio; of the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery would qualify the student to choose 
among going i work, entering a college 
preparatory pr- ;4r.im oi studying for a 
Technical and J tole.ssional Certificate, 
descrilxrd \x*U - \ 

Creation « t the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery stand.rd w ould require a new 
approach to student jx-rformance assess- 
ment We re(« mmerul the creation of new 
pertonnance biM-d examinations for which 
students can explicitly prepare. The assess- 
ment system w >uld provide multiple oppor- 
tunities for mk .ess rather than a single high 
stakes momeni ol possible failure Most 
important, the fxammation, though set at a 
very high standird, is not intended as a 
sorting mechanism on the pattern of virtually 
all the major tests now in use. Our goal is to 
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set a tough standard that almost everyone 
will reach, although not all at the same time. 

Once created, this system would estab- 
lish objective standards for students and 
educators, motivate students and give em- 
plovers an objective means to evaluate the 
accomplishments of students. 

2. Problem* More than 20 percent of our 
students drop out of high school — almost 
50 percent in many of ou' inner cities 
These dropouts go on to make up more than 
one third of our front-line vs orkforce. Turn- 
ing our backs on those tin-pouts, as \\e do 
now, is tantamount to tuning our backs on 
our future workforce 

Recommendation: The states should 
take responsibility for assuring that 
virtually att students achieve the Certifi- 
cate of Initial Mastery. Through the new 
local Employment and Training Boards, 
states, with federal assistance, bboxtf* 
create and fund altemath e learning 
environments for those who cannot 
attain the Certificate of Initial Mastery 
in regular schools. 

All students should be ran teed the 
educational attention necessa-\ to attain the 
Certificate of Initial Marten b age 16. or ..s 
soon as. possible thereafter ^ null Center* 
should be established to enroi «*dux>l 
dropouts and help them reach ihat standard. 
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Federal, state and local funds should be 
raised or reallocated to finance these drop- 
out recovery programs. Once the Youth 
Centers art created, children should not be 
permitted to work before the age of 18 
unless they have attained the Certificate of 
Initial Mastery or are enrolled in a program 
to attain it. 

3. Problem: Other industrial nations have 
multi-year career-oriented educational 
programs that prepare students to operate at 
a professional level in the workplace. 
Graduates of these programs have the skills 
to hit :he ground running when they get 
their first full-time job at age 19 or 20. 
America prepares only a tiny fraction of its 
non-college bound students for work. As a 
result, most flounder in the lalx)r market, 
moving from low paying job to low paying 
job until their mid-twenties, never being 
seriously trained 

Recommendation: A comprehensive 
system of Technical and Professional 
Certificates and associated degrees 
should be created for the majority of 
our students and adult workers who do 
not pursue a baccalaureate degree. 

"echnical and Professional Certificates 
would be offered across the entire range of 
service and manufacturing occupations. A 
student could earn the entry level occupation 
specific certificate after completing a two- to 
four-year program of combined work and 
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study, depending upon the field A se- 
quence Jf advanced certificates, attestmg to 

available and could be obtained throughout 

one's career. 

The Secretary of Labor should convene 
national committees of business, labor, 
education and public representatives to 
define certification standards for two- to 
four-year programs of professional prepara- 
tion in a broad range of occupations These 
programs should combine general education 
with specific occupational skills and should 
include a significant work component- 
Students could pursue these programs 
at a wide variety of institutions accredited to 
offer them, including high schools, commu- 
nity colleges and proprietary schools The 
system should be designed to make it pos 
sible for students to move easily between the 
Certificate programs and college 

A means should be established to 
ensure that all students can receive fuunung 
to pursue these programs 

4. Problem: The vast majority of An encan 
employers are not moving to high perform- 
ance work organizations, nor are they 
investing to train their non-managerial 
employees Tor these new work organiza- 
tions. The movement to high performance 
work organizations is more widespread in 



other nations, ind training of front-line 
workers, funded in part by national assess- 
ments on employers or genera': public 
revenues, i> commonplace. 

Recommendation: Ali employers should 
be given incentives and assistance to 
invest in t be further education and 
training ojtbeir workers i**4 to pursue 
bigb productivity forms of work organi- 
zation. 

We pnpose a system whe.rvhy all 
employee *ill imesi ar least one percent of 
their payroL' for the education and training of 
meir worker* Tho«< who do not wish to 
participate * ooid contribute the one percent 
to a genera training fund, co be used by 
starts to upgrade worker ski'ta. further 
recommenc. that public technical assistance 
be provided to companies, particularly snail 
businesses to a<si« them in moving to 
higher per* finance work organizations. 

5. Problem: The United States is not well 
organized m proxide the highly skilJed 
u orkers needed to support the emerging 
high pert om i j nee work organizations 
Public poll a on worker training lias been 
largely pa*nve. except for the needs of a 
small pomon of the severely disadvantaged 
population. Hie training system is frag- 
mented *.nh respect to policies, adminlsira- 
tion and service delivery. 
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KccominendftUofti A sytttem of Employ- 
ment and Training Boards should be 
established by federal and state govern- 
ments, together with hval leadership, to 
organize and oversee the new school-to- 
iiwfc transition programs and training 
systems we propose. 

We envision a new, more comprehen 
sive system where skills development and 
upgrading tor the majority of our workers 
becomes a cenual aim of public policy 

The key to accomplishing these goals is 
finding a way to enable the leaders of our 
communities to take responsibility for build 
ing a comprehensive system that meets their 
needs The local Employment and Training 
Boards for each major labor market would 

• Tike responsibility for the schooko-work 
and Youth Center ui-work transition for 
young people. 

• Manage and oversee the Youth Centers 

• Manage and oversee a 'second chance' 
system for adults seeking the Certificate ol 
Initial Mastery 

• Manage a*v.i oversee the system for award 
mg Technical and Professional Certificates 
at the local level 

• Manage a Lily* market information 



The states would need to create a 
parallel structure to support the local Boards, 
coordinate statewide functions and establish 
state standards for their operation. 

In Conclusion 

America is headed toward an economic cliff. 
We will no longer be able to put a higher 
proportion of our people to work to 
generate economic growth. If basic 
changes are not made, real *ages 
continue to fall, especially for the majority 
who do not graduate from four-year 
colleges. The gap between economic 'haves' 
and 'have nous" will widen still further and 
social tensions will deepen 

Our recommendations provide an 
alternative for America We do no* pretend 
dial this \ imcm will K' easily accepted or 
quickly implemented Hut we also cannot 
pretend tli.il the status <|uo is an option it is 
no longer possible to tx- .1 high wage, low 
skill nation We have choices to make 

• Do we ronitnue to define educational 
success .is "time in the seat, or v hoove a 
new s>Mem that f<K*uses on the demon 
sirated achievement of high standards? 

• Do we continue to provide little incentive 
for non-college bound students to study 
hard and take tough subjects, or choose a 
system that will .reward real effort with 
bene* pay and better jobs? 



• Manage and oversee the job service. 
« Oxardmate existing programs. 
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• Do we continue to turn our backs on 
America's school dropouts, or choose to 
take responsibility foi educating them? 

• Do we continue to pi ovule unskilled 
workers for unskilled jobs, or train skilled 
workers and give companies incentives to 
deploy them in high performance work 
organizations? 

• Do we continue in most companies to 
limit training to a select handful of manage 
ers and professionals or choose to provide 
training 10 front-line workers as well' 

• Do we cling to a public employment and 
training system fragmented by institutional 
barriers, muddled by overlapping bu- 
reaucracies and oper.it mg ai the margins of 
the labor market or do we choose a 
unified system that addresses itself to a 
majority of workers' 

• Do Wf? continue to remain indifferent to 
the low wage path l>eing chosen by many 
companies, or do we provide incentives 
for high productivity choices? 

Taken together, the Commission's 
recommendations provide the framework for 
developing a high quality American educa- 
tion and training system, closely linked to 
high performance work organizations. The 
system we propose provides a uniquely 
American solution Boldly executed, it has 
the potential not simply to put us on an 



equal footing with our competitors, but to 
allow us to leap ahead, to build the world's 
premier workforce. In so doing, we will 
create a formidable competitive advantage 

The satus quo is not an option The 
choice we have is to become a nation of 
high skills or one of low wages 

The choice is ours It should be clear 
It must be made. 
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Mr. Tucker. I should tell you that what we are doing is inspired, 
in many ways, by what the Europeans have done, but it is not a 
copy. I just essentially gave you one of the most important respects 
in which that is true; that is to say we think it would be a terrible 
error to set up a national examination system in the United States 
the purpose of which is to do what the Europeans do and what 
almost every American testing system does, which is to sort out 
students. 

This country more than almost any other that I know of in the 
world is a country that says wbrn kids are in elementary school, 
this kid's got it and this kid doesn't. And because of the estimates 
that we make of their ability, very early in life, we assign to them 
different educational futures, work of different difficulty and differ- 
ent implicit standards. 

Were we, in my judgment, to put in place in this country yet an- 
other sorting mechanism, the purpose of the test being to sort, we 
would simply make worse the toughest problem we already face, 
which is that we consign a third or more of our kids, before they 
have left elementary school, to failure. 

This idea that we have is very different. It is an idea that says 
these kids can make it, they will make it, and the whole purpose of 
the system is to help them make it. By the way, what we are pro- 
posing is not a system which says you test at X age, everybody sits 
down at that age, and then we sort you out on performance. It is, 
rather, a system which says, "You have as long as it takes to get 
there, but you're going to get there." 

Now let me just make a couple of points about the Congress. I 
think it would be a great mistake for the Congress at this point to 
legislate a te&c or to create a testing organization. I think it s not 
nested and not wise. I think in fact it would make it more difficult 
for us to get to an examination system. What you can do is help to 
create a mechanism through which we can agree on a framework. 
You can provide resources for research and development on assess- 
ment to many groups working on this issue at once, which I think 
is absolutely critical. And most critical of all is to provide resources 
through OERI for the restructuring of American education. 

It would be an utter disaster, in my view, to have a testing 
system in which the whole burden of succeeding falls on the stu- 
dent. If it does not fall on the system, we will be worse off than 
when we started. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Tucker. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tucker follows:] 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this committee, for the opportuni- 
ty to testify today. I am president of the National Center on Education and the 
Economy, an organization dedicated to bringing the skills of the American work- 
force up to world class standards. John Sculley, CEO of Apple Computer^is our 
board chairman. Among our trustees are former governors James Hunt and Thomas 
Kean, Kodak CEO Kay Whitmore and former Labor Secretary Ray Marshall. 

I can think of no idea offered in the last two decades that has had as much prom- 
ise for American education— no policy proposal more worthy of Congress's atten- 
tion—than the proposal for national examinations of student performance. This is 
not a new idea to this committee, or, especially, to you, Mr. Chairman, but it ap- 
pears to be an idea whose time has come. 
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Two months ago, I was in Indonesia. I had occasion then to ask the president of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Jakarta how the skills of the work-bound 
graduates of Indonesia's primary schools compare to those of America's high school 
graduates who enter the workforce after school He replied that the skills of both 
groups of graduates are about the same, but, because Indonesian employers get the 
cream of the crop and the American employers get the bottom, Indonesian employ, 
ers get more skilled workers than do the Americans. The prevailing wages for man- 
ufacturing jobs are far below what they are here. Little wonder that the Indonesian 
economy is burgeoning, attracting employers from all over the world, and that real 
wages are rising there while they are falling fast in the United States. 

tiut, can it be that the average graduate of 12 years of schooling in the U.S. 
knows no more than the average graduate of the 6-year primary system on the 
island of Java? It sounds preposterous until one looks at the evidence. One Ameri- 
can firm after another is reporting that when they administer tests of basic skills in 
reading and math to recent school graduates applying for entry level jobs, the appli- 
cants typically fail to reach the seventh grade level of achievement. For probably 
half of our students, we are producing 6 years of education in 12 years of seat time! 

High school diplomas do not certify that high school graduates have twelfth grade 
skills. In many states, they certify only that the holder has spent 12 years in school. 
Others states do now have a basic skills requirement for high school graduates, but 
they are not set at the twelfth grade level of difficulty, or even remotely close to 
that. . 

Last June, our organization released the report of our commission on the Skills of 
the American Workforce, America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages! The commis- 
sion is chaired by Ira Magaziner, an international business strategy consultant, and 
co-chaired by Hillary Clinton, an Arkansas attorney, and Bill Brock and Ray Mar- 
shall, both former labor secretaries. The commission's report was based on the larg- 
est international study ever undertaken of workforce skill requirements and the 
measures that countries on three continents take to meet those requirements. The 
commission reaffirmed what many others concluded earlier— that the preparation of 
American front-line workers lags far behind that of our leading competitors. Recom- 
mendation number one of the commission was to create a national examination 
system in the United States and to give a Certificate of Initial Mastery to students 
who meet the standard set by the examitiation. 

Why? Because the commission observed that every country that has higher educa- 
tion performance than ours has high standards for its students and enforces those 
standards. They either set a detailed national curriculum and make sure that cur- 
riculum is taught in every school in the country or they have national examina- 
tions, or both. For many reasons, this country is hardly likely to embrace an official 
national curriculum. The only alternative is national examinations. 

Much of the power of examinations in other countries comes not from the exami- 
nation itself, but rather from the way those countries use examinations to induce 
students to put real effort into their school work. 

In the United States alone of all the countries we studied, the only students who 
have any incentive *o take tough courses or to study hard are the students who plan 
to go to selective colleges, less than a quarter of all students. For all the others, only 
a high school diploma is required to go to college or get a job. All one needs to get a 
diploma is to show up with reasonable frequency and not cause trouble. Why take a 
real science course or algebra and risk a failing grade when you can take gut 
courses and be assured of getting the only credential you need? 

But in the leading countries with which we compete, it is typically the case that 
the courses you take, the grades you get, the recommendations you have from your 
teachers and — especially— the scores you get on examinations, all combine to deter- 
mine not only your eligibility for further education but also your access to good jobs, 
including those that do not require a college education. So students- -almost all stu- 
dents—put a lot more effort into school than the vast majority of our students do. 
Clearly, countries that use examinations to provide a strong motivation to students 
to take tough courses and study hard will produce much better educated students 
than countries that do not. 

The commission observed something eise of great importance. In the United 
States, test security is paramount. The idea is to keep the items secret, and to create 
a test that is independent of the curriculum being taught. This means that one 
cannot study for the test. Many of our competitors have a very different idea. They 
have examinations that students can study for and teachers can teach to. Exam 
questions and examples of good responses are released each year after the exam. 
This is not only much fairer than what we do. It is also the best way to make sure 
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that the schools will develop currbula and teaching techniques that will actually 
prepare their students to succeed on the examination* 

Last fall, the National Center on Education and the Economy joined forces with 
the Learning Research and Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh in a 
development effort that could lead to a national examination system for the United 
States. Dr. Lauren Resnick, who is also a member of this panel, is cwlirector of the 
Pittsburgh Center, and, with Michael Cohen of our organisation, codirects the New 
Standards Project. The John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation and the 
Pew Charitable Trusts have provided $2.5 million for the first 18 months of this 

6 *We awi new assembling a group of some twenty states and school districts that 
will join us in the development of an examination system. Their leaders will set 
policy for the «*ms, deciding on the subjects that students will be examined in and 
setting the standard* to be used. It is very important that theae standards be set at 
internationally competitive levels. We believe that a group of volunteer states and 
school districts committed to setting such a standard are more likely to succeed 
than all GO States and territories acting together. 

We do not, however, see ourselves as simply setting out to construct a European* 
*tyle examination system for the United States- There are some features of those 
systems that we would not want in the United States and many feature* on which 
we believe we can improve. 

Dr. Rssnick 1 *, testimony contains the outlines of our design. With your permission, 
1 wouM like to include in this hearing record a copy of on overview of our project. 
My purpose here is to highlight ceitain principles that we belinve are particularly 
imporfcmt for any examination sy*tent that might be adopted in this country. They 
are*' 

—Ifce the examination system to sc* efi high standard that all student* are expected 
to meet, not to sort them into, various levels of competence. Some may take 
longer than others to meet the standwd, but it is vital to create «n environ- 
ment, in which ail kids are expected to learn. 
-Otsxte examinations that studerM can study for and teachm can tcuch to. ihe 
system should also be "open' --most items and example ot good responeea 
should be released each year after the exam. This is the fairest way to run the 
avatem and the best way to make sut* that t)ie acbools wiW make the tnajor 
improvements in curriculum and teaching techniques that *re needed to 
achieve the national education goals. . 
—Include assessments of student performance an big, long-term tasks that cannot 
be included in a timed performance exam. This is the only way to measure stu- 
dents capacity to use what they know to do "real world tasks. 
—The burden of reaching tlte standard should not fall exclusively on th* student 
Embed the examination system in a projjram to wsrtructurc the acfcooJs. Tins 
involves pushing decisions about how to help students meet the standards down 
to school staff, and rewarding that staff when their students succeed and pro- 
viding consequences for them when they do not. It also means using the stand- 
ards to guide the professional development of teachers. And the teacher* in our 
schools must have the access to information and staff development r^ourcee 
they need so they can develop local curricula that will enable their students to 
reach the standard set by the examinations. 
— Design the system to produce both excellence and equity, not just excellence, it is 
easy to design a system that Bimply sorts kids out and establishes which ones 
make it to the top. The challenge is to create e system that gets almost every- 
one to a high standard. 
This last is critically important. The whole American education system predi- 
cated on the expectation that only a few will succeed at high levels and education 
performance overall will be distributed over a curve. The Nation s testing systems 
reflect those expectations; their very design requires the assumption that lanje 
numbers of students will perform badly. This is precisely the opposite of the prem- 
ises of this project. Our object is to make it clear what students need to know and be 
able to do in order to succeed in school and life and then organise the whole system 
so that almost all students can achieve that standard. It may take some students 
longer than others, but that is all right. This is the only kind of system that makes 
sense if we really believe that all kids can learn. For that reason, in our view, it is 
the only kind of system that offers any real hope to minority and low income stu- 

As matters stand now, most minority and low income ntudents are implicitly held 
to a lower standard than others from the middle of elementary school on, because 
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less is expected of them. An examination that simply sorts students by measured 
achievement will simply reinforce the inequities that already exist. 

In the system we have in mind, the students, their parents and their advocates 
will be armed for the first time with clear information about what their children 
have to do to succeed, clear information about how well they are doing against that 
standard as they progress through school and a clear standard by which to judge 
the adequacy of the school curriculum. Students, for the first time, would not bear 
the whole burden of meeting that standard, because the professional*: would be held 
accountable for student progress. The measures themselves would not be limited to 
timed performance tests, but would include opportunities for students of many dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds to select their own projects and tasks to demonstrate 
masterv, making it possible for them to choose performances that play to their 
strengths. Students who need more time to reach the standard would, as we have 
said, nave the time they need. 

Minority and low income students have been very badly served by a system in 
which very few people expect them to do well, and so reward them for what is in 
fact mediocre performance. The challenge is to create a system that sets a high 
standard and is structured to enable almost everyone to reach it. 

The system we have in mind meets these objectives. We believe that it is both 
necessary and wise to view NAEP as a complementary monitoring system. And we 
also believe that a good national examination system should embrace a number of 
different examinations, not just the one we are working on. 

The design we are using should produce an examination system for the core sub- 
jects—reading, writing, speaking, listening and mathematics— within 3 years. 
Within 3 years after that we believe examinations for all the subjects at three dif- 
ferent age levels could be fully field tested and available for use. 

Our project is a private undertaking, involving foundation funding and the volun- 
tary participation of a number of states and school districts, as well as many teach- 
ers, researchers and experts in a wide variety of fields. The question is, what role 
should the Federal Government play in establishing a national examination system 
in the United States? 

You may be able to help get the process for arriving at a national consensus on 
standards going. You certainly can make sure that there are sufficient funds for re- 
search and development on student performance assessment so that examinations 
can be prepared that measure what the country wants to have measured. And you 
can also provide some resources that will help make it possible to put a system in 
place so that the examination system will not simply measure failure, but instead 
help all students to meet high standards. I will expand on each of these points 
below. 

The steps toward a national examination system begin with development of a na- 
tional consensus on a framework for defining what students should know and be 
able to do. The National Education Goals Panel seems to be headed toward engag- 
ing in such a process. Whether the panel will need some form of Congressional au- 
thorization to do so vnll depend on the role the administration wishes to take, how 
th<? panel organizes itself for the task and the scale of resources needed But, if such 
Congressional action i# needed, I hope it will be forthcoming. 

In the meantime, we and others will be working in parallel fashion on such a 
process. In my view, the Nation would be well served by noting several such efforts 
ui motion at once. One reason is that the National Education Goals Panel will nec- 
essarily have to engage all the states in the consensus-building process. There may 
be a lot of pressure on the panel to come up with a standard at or below the average 
of the current state standards. It is, in our view, essential that the United States 
create an examination system that embraces an international standard. It is more 
.likely to do that if one or more of the examination project'- r " to show what an 
examination btmchmarked to international standard* ;*ugut loot. 

While the country ifi working toward a consensu on standards, • wU' pay, I be- 
lieve to have several efforts going forward at o r ,ce to develop acttuii • animations. 
Both we and the chairman of the Nation.** 1 Education Goals Panel horn the view 
that the country wttl be best served by having not a single «xaminatii n but a 
system that makes it possible for individual states, districts and even p .hools to 
choose from among many examinations calibrated to n single standard. 

If thb Congrewi shares that view, then the wiseet course may he to auu-nuze the 
Department of Education to make funds available for competitive grants to organi- 
zations interested in developing methods for calibrating examinations one an- 
other and to develop new examinations. The quality of the exaannftion system 
eventually embraced by the United States will depend greatly ' 7 v extent and 
quality of the education research and development done on exa/uir • ' -s over the 
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next few years. I would strongly urge the Congress to consider the principles out- 
lined above when authorizing such research support. t 

An examination system seen as a silver bullet— a strategy which by itself will 
solve the problem of poor educational performance— is bound to fail. If the only 
change we make is creating the examination system, then we will simply have a 
better mechanism for measuring and penalizing failure; we will not have improved 
the prospects for millions of our students, especially poor and minority children. 
Legislation designed to put the other needed system elements in place is needed 
now, well before the examinations are ready for widespread use. 

I therefore urge you to consider authorizing the Office of Research and Improve- 
ment in the Department of Education to support a wide variety of research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, evaluation and dissemination efforts designed to put in place 
the elements needed to make sure that the examination system produces the effects 
we all hope for. This program should be designed to lead to msyor advances in sites 
based management, new incentives for professionals, local curriculum development, 
new approaches to staff development and teacher training, and much more — all 
keyed to the new standards developed by the consensus process. 

The one thing I would not do now that some mi^ht urge upon you is to create and 
charter a national examining organization. That, in my judgment, would be prema- 
ture. Doing so now might actually make it harder to achieve the goal of national 
examinations. There is great resistance in this country to anything that looks like 
an examination imposed by the Federal Government on a country historically suspi- 
cious of any effort by the Federal Government to impose national curriculum on the 
states and localities. No matter how serious an effort was made to create a National 
Examination Board that was independent of the Federal Government, the very fact 
that it was initiated by Congress would put it under a cloud. 

My guess is that 2 or 3 years from now, when it may be necessary to have a single 
entity that administers a national examination system, a consensus will have 
emerged as to how to establish such a body, and Congress will be able to do so with 
the support of almost everyone whose support is necessary. 

Decades of inaction on the sorry state of American education have been replaced 
by a sense of national urgency long overdue. I am convinced that, if the country 
takes the course just recommended, we can have both a National Examination 
Board and an initial set of exams in place within 3 years that will serve a* the base 
for a system that will serve the country well for a long time to come. 

Senator Pell. Ms. Daniels. 

Ms. Daniels. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
Maureen Daniels, a 6th grade teacher at Lynbrook Elementary 
School in Fairfax County, VA, and president of the Fairfax Educa- 
tion Association. 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak with you on behalf of the 
National Education Association about the issue of student testing. 

I would like to share with members of this subcommittee the ex- 
periences of a practicing teacher. It is no mistake that the chief 
proponents of the national standardized tests are not themselves 
teachers. Politicians, assessment experts, education researchers, 
and others speak as if more testing were the answer. Well, if test- 
ing is the answer, what is the question? 

Practicing teachers are well aware that students are already 
bombarded by a plethora of standardized tests required by authori- 
ties which, are in addition to other assessments needed to monitor 
students' daily progress. The 6th graders I teach endure 15 hours 
already of standardized tests each year. These layers of tests and 
assessments reflect the complicated and, at times, confusing layers 
of authority that govern our schools. 

Those of us in the classroom must daily sort out competing and 
often conflicting demands of State and Federal regulations, district 
and school building policies, the appeals of individual parents, and 
our own sense, based on education and experience, of what is right 
and appropriate. 
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Our commitment to working within that environment must ac- 
knowledge that while complicated, the American public education 
system has two unique strengths: Diversity, and its ability to give 
students a second chance. 

During the last 10 years in Fairfax County, our minority enroll- 
ment tripled from 9 to 27 percent. By the year 2000 it will reach 42 
percent. 

In 1992 Fairfax County public schools will have approximately 
6,300 students from 150 countries speaking over 100 languages. For 
many of these students, this has been their only chance to receive 
an education. But national student testing would undermine both 
of those strengths, diversity and giving students a chance. 

Teachers are concerned that a single national standardized test 
would lead inevitably to a national curriculum. And yet, our fund- 
ing and policy mechanisms are all designed to provide State and 
local authorities a high degree of autonomy. 

Despite rhetoric that testing would only establish goals and allow 
individual schools and teachers to determine the best way to 
achieve those goals, we must be realistic. If the national test is im- 
posed, a test with significant consequences in funding, personnel 
decisions, and curriculum, virtually every hour of every school day 
will be spent preparing students to perform well on that test. 

Many proponents of the national test point to the efficacy of na- 
tional testing in Japan and our European economic competitors. I 
urge those testing advocates to take a careful look at the impact 
that that national test has on the students themselves. 

In America, individuals have a wide array of academic choices 
they are entitled to make. They can choose among a vocational, 
basic education, or a college preparatory track. They can change 
their minds and attend community college or a university. They 
can change their minds again and return to college or an adult 
education vocational program. And then if they wish, they can 
change their minds again. 

In Japan and in Europe, tests determine for individuals what 
courses they take at the secondary level and what their postsecond- 
ary educational options are. In short, a national test determines 
their future. 

Make no mistake, opposition to national testing is not equivalent 
with opposition to holding students, teachers, and schools to high 
standards. Teachers embrace high standards and support effective 
student assessment. 

But teachers and parents understand that assessment must be 
considered in a broader context. Some skills cannot be measured by 
a pencil-and-paper test. Tests often reveal more about test-taking 
skills than they do about knowledge. And it is extremely difficult 
to eliminate cultural and gender biases from nv .iy standardized 
tests. 

Let me make one last point. It is reasonable to conclude that a 
national test would reveal that some students do better than 
others, some teachers do better than others, some schools do better 
than others. 

But I believe any valid national test would reveal that schools 
perform best when they have sufficient resources to attract and 
retain quality staffs, have a broad academic program, and adequate 
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equipment and materials. Any valid national test would reveal that 
teachers do best when they have solid preparation programs, qual- 
ity in-service education, and support from parents and the school 
itself. 

Any valid national test would reveal that students do best when 
they come from families who value education, who have the re- 
sources to provide adequate nutrition, health care, and other basic 
human needs for their children. That is where our focus should be: 
On ensuring initial success for our children when they first come 
through Mie schoolhouse door. That is where we can really make a 
difference. . 

I sincerely believe your time and mine would be better spent in 
efforts to achieve that goal than in debating the value of a national 
test. I urge y ou to join me and the other NEA members in doing 
just that. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Ms. Daniels. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Daniels follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Daniels 

I am Maureen Daniels, a sixth grade teacher at Ljmbrook Elementary School in 
Fairfax County, VA, and president of the Fairfax Education Association. I am 
pleased fco speak to you today on behalf of the National Education Association which 
represents more than two million education employees in tJie Nations elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and poetsecondary education institutions. 

NEA has long opposed a single, standardized national test for studente. Already, 
students from kindergarten on are subject to a broad array of st^darfized—tests 
required by local or state policy— and of teacher-develop* d and administered tests. 
Adding another test to the mix would do nothing to advance any significant educa- 
tion goal, and, in fact, could undermine other important education objectives. 

NEA believes that— in the context of efforts to achieve the national education 
goals set by the President and the Nation's governors— it is appropriate to examine 
the whole area of assessment and accountability, and we agree that students, teach- 
ers, and schools should be held to high standards. We simply do not believe that the 
imposition of a national test is consistent with these aims. 

Overview 

The National Education Association recognizes the need for ongoing comprehen- 
sive evaluation of student progress. We believe that student learning must be as- 
sessed with measures directly linked to the lessons teachers teach and the materials 
teachers use. . , + 

Student assessment should not be equated with testing, and certainly assessment 
should not be equated with standardized testing. Appropriately, student assessment 
should involve teacher-developed and administered tests, formel and informal obser- 
vation, and ii should include assessment techniques that measure a broad range of 
skills— many of which cannot be ascertained through a pencil and paper teste. Stu- 
dent projects, oral reports, and other assessment methods must be used to demon- 
strate mastery of subject matter. None of these techniques alone should be used as 
the single determinant of a student's future— academic or otherwise. 

Repeated studies demonstrate that standardized teste have inherent cultural and 
gender biases. All evaluation methods should be rigorously tested to eliminate such 
bi as es 

Opposition to national student testing should not be equated with opposition to 
holding students, teachers, and schools to high standards. NLA supports high stand- 
ards and believe that local, State, and Federal officials who share responsibility for 
educational policies must examine those standards on an ongoing basis to determine 
whether they are in accord with the current economic and political environment 
and with national and local needs. 

Moreover, NEA recognizes that there is a place for standardized tests. But in 
order to assure that such tents are used appropriately, standardised tests must be 
developed, administered, and interpreted by trained personnel. Fuither, the results 
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of those testa must be returned to the teacher and other appropriate staff in a 
timely manner in order to modify the instructional program. 

NEA support* truth-in-testing as an important step for bringing about test 
reform, and we urge adoption of procedures that allow test takers to request a post- 
test review of all standardized test questions, scores, and rationale for the correct 
answers. 

National Student Testino 

The current drive to establish a national student test threatens to undermine the 
two chief strengths of the American system of public education: Its diversity and its 
ability to give students a second chance. 

Many proponents of a national test argue that a national test would merely set 

Soals for a body of knowledge, and that local and state officials would have a high 
egree of discretion and autonomy to determine how best to achieve those goals. But 
the fact is that a single, national student test would lead inexorably to a national 
curriculum. If a national test is established— with significant consequences for fund- 
ing, personnel decisions, and curriculum— then virtually every hour of every school 
day will be devoted to preparing students to do well on that test. 

Not only would this tend to undermine the diversity of our public school system 
and the authority state and local officials now have, but it runs directly counter to 
the goal of better integrating higher order thinking skills— such as problem-solving, 
analysis, and synthesis— into the curriculum. Most nations which have a standard- 
ized national student test tend to use their educational systems to discourage diver- 
sity. While Americans investigate why it is that Japanese students, for example, 
tend to perform better on standardized tests, Japanese educators are doing research 
in this country to find ways to encourage greater diversity and creativity in their 
educational systems. 

Moreover, nations that use a national test generally use those tests as a gatekeep- 
er. A student's performance on tests at the secondary and poetsecondary level can 
determine, once and for all, their educational and economic future. The United 
States places a high priority on individual choice and on giving individuals a second 
chance. In consultation with parents, teachers, and counselors, a secondary student 
in a public school in this country has a number of choices as to whether to pursue a 
vocational track, a basic educational track, or a college preparatory track. In Japan 
and most European nations, those decisions are determined by a student's perform- 
ance on a test. 

In the same way, Americans have a wide array of options in poetsecondary educa- 
tion opportunities. In the United States, an individual may choose to attend a col- 
lege or not, may go back to school after a short or long hiatus, may pursue poetsec- 
ondary vocational education or an academic education. As a percentage of the total 
population, more Americans attend poetsecondary education institutions than any 
other nation. We make extraordinary efforts to provide that opportunity to individ- 
uals because we recognize that people's interests and level of commitment may 
change over time. A national student test would tend to diminish the ability of our 
society to provide those opportunities. 

Improving Student Assessment 

NEA strongly supports efforts to improve student assessment as a means of pro- 
viding useful information about the effectiveness of educational practices and poli- 
cies. Meaningful assessment methods should allow educators to diagnose student 
learning needs and select appropriate instructional strategies, as well as provide 
feedback to students and parents. They should enable school staffs to determine the 
effectiveness of curriculum and textbooks. And they should inform the community 
about how their schools are doing and what the schools' needs are. 

If one can accept that these are the primary purposes of student assessment, it 
should be clear that traditional standardized tests have limited use for the changing 
needs of education. Rather than establishing a national test, Congress should sup- 
port inservice education in evaluation techniques, research in effective assessment 
methods, and other programs that enable school faculties to improve the local as- 
sessment and, as importantly, to act on the conclusions of that assessment. 

Conclusion 

NEA believes that a national student test would only confirm what we already 
know— that some students do better than others, some teachers do better than 
others, and some schools do better than others. NEA believes that a national test 
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would reveal that schools perform best when they have sufficient resources to at- 
tract and retain quality staffs, have a broad academic program, and adequate equip- 
ment and materials, ft would reveal that teachers do beet when they have solid 
preparation programs, quality inservice education, and support from parents, tne 
school itself, and ancillary agencies in the community. It would reveal that students 
do best when they come from families who suj port education and who have the re- 
sources to provide adequate nutrition, health fare, and other human needs. 

Achieving that difficult agenda-assurin < equity of educational opportunity 
through adequate resources and support from the community and the society at 
large-is the only way to achieve the national goals in education established by the 
Prudent and the Nation's governors. NEA believes ttiat ™J™»»£^^ 
mation to know what it will take to achieve those goals. All that remains is for us, 
as a Nation, to provide the resources, programs, and policies to achieve them. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Faldet. 

Mr. Faldet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Burt Faldet. I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you representing the Association of American Pub- 
lishers. I am president of Test Consultants, Ltd., which provides 
evaluation, design, and implementation strategies to education and 
business 

Senator Pell. Could you pull the mike a little closer, please? 

Mr. Faldet. I certainly can. Thank you. How is that? Better. 

I have also been a high school teacher, a school psychologist, and 
I am now teaching graduate courses to teachers about how to test 
and develop good tests. 

Quite frankly, the task of developing a national testing system is 
secondary in importance and, I would guess, difficulty to the tasks 
of developing a consensus on what every child should know m any 
particular subject area and in any particular grade level and assur- 
ing that the national test will be administered and the results in- 
terpreted and used in a standard, bias-free way. 

The first, and what I hope will be the most important message 1 
leave you with today, is that developers and publishers of standard- 
ized ter,ts should be seen as part of the solution for improving the 
qualit f of educational instruction, not as part of the problem. Fub- 
lishers are an integral part of the educational system, providing an 
essential delivery system as well as taking the initiative for and 
bearing the risk of developing new and innovative materials. 

The second message is that test diversity and competition should 
be encouraged to assure improved education and improved assess- 
ment instruments. Different objectives are served by diflerent 
kinds of tests, and I nan't help but reinforce the statement of Ms. 
Daniels that the important testing, most important testing, has to 
be done in kindergarten, preschool, 1st grade, because that s when 
you find out where the student is and are able to make those ini- 
tial important instructional strategies work. 

Different objectives are served by different kinds of tests. No one 
test can accomplish all the diverse objectives of our education 
system. It is a serious mistake to try to make tests do what they 
are not designed to accomplish, and I think that is where a lot of 
concern about multiple-choice or true-false or essay tests have en- 
tered this arena. , a .. , 
It would also be a mistake to have only one test for a national 

testing system. 
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Finally, I want to assure the committee that test publishers, 
working with the education community, are expanding and improv- 
ing their testing products to meet continually emerging education- 
al demands. We are ready and willing and able to develop and ad- 
minister whatever assessment instruments are desired, including 
assessments to measure progress toward attainment of national 
education goals or a school-leaving examination. 

We urge that the development of any national testing programs 
be open and available to commercial test publishers atS that both 
tests and instructional materials publishers be included at critical 
points in the formulation, development, and delivery of appropriate 
multiple-assessment instruments. 

I think it is important to emphasize that not just basic skills but 
higher-order skills can indeed be measured, even in a multiple- 
choice format, in a standardized test. While we recognize that there 
are more direct ways of measuring this, these instruments have 
been available from publishers for some time. I would like to em- 
phasize, too, that when you compare the relative costs of forms of 
measurements and the kinds of problems in the development of 
bias-free scoring, you are talking about an increase in cost of, con- 
servatively, 10 times over what we are now doing. 

What recommendations do we have for Congress? Well, the first 
is that certainly you continue holding hearings such as this on edu- 
cation issues, particularly testing, as a prelude to any possible 
future action. We feel that you should assure diversity of testing. 
No single test, no single curriculum, no single textbook can or 
should meet our Nation s diverse educational needs. 

Third, developers and publishers have a role in making whatever 
testing program is adopted work, whether at the school level or for 
national education goals programs or for a school-exit program. 
Publishers and developers provide an economical and efficient de- 
livery system for assessments. Publishers have traditionally served 
as an important bridge between sound theory and sound practice. 
Indeed, they have been the vehicle for getting local school accept- 
ance for new concepts and the resulting products and for enhanc- 
ing and modifying those products, as needed. 

One of the crucial concerns is the proper interpretation of test 
results. A recommendation we would make is that Congress consid- 
er funding for targeted in-service training to teachers and adminis- 
trators in interpreting test results to enable them to use tests 
better to improve instruction and to convey information to stu- 
dents, parents, and the public. 

Finally, we do not believe that the Federal Government should 
get into State and local testing business. Any national testing pro- 
gram should not be a Federal program. The Nation's publishers 
commend the efforts to develop national education goals and stand 
ready to develop and administer the assessment instruments re- 
quired to measure progress toward the attainment of such goals. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Faldet. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Faldet (with an attachment) fol- 
lows:] | | ^ 
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Prepared Statement of Mr. Faldet 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by name is Burt Faldet. I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to appear before you today on behalf of the Association of 
American Publishers. The Association of American Publishers ("AAP") is the prin- 
cipal trade organization representing more than 285 member firms that publish 
hardcover and paperback books; professional, technical, and scientific journals; com- 
puter software; and classroom and educations 1 aterials, including testa and eval- 
uation and scoring materials. . 

I am president of Test Consultants, Ltd, a provides evaluation, resign, and 
implementation strategies to eduction and business. Our clients have included com- 
mercial test publishers, the American Institutes for Research, IBM, as well as indi- 
vidual school districts. From 1965 to 1987, 1 was with Science Research Associates, a 
commercial test publisher, where I was involved in a variety of positions in the de- 
velopment, publication, and use of standardized tests foi schools and industry. I also 
have taught undergraduate courses in Measurement and Evaluation and secondary 
school science, and served as a School Psychologist and Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services 

There are several points that I would like to discuss today, from the perspective of 
the publishers of such tests, about the development and use of standardized tests in 
elementary and secondary schools— whether for the purpose of evaluating progress 
toward national educat'on goals or to an individual pupil's development. My state- 
ment does not address higher education, employment, or military testing. 

The first, and what I hope will be the most important message I leave with you 
today, is that developers and publishers of standardized tests should be seen as part 
of the solution for improving the quality of educational instruction, not as part of 
the problem. _ . , . . . 

The second message is that test diversity and competition should be encouraged to 
assure improved education and improved assessment instruments. Different objec- 
tives are served by different kinds of tests— no one test can accomplish all of the 
diverse objectives of our diverse educational system. It is a serious mistake to try to 
make tests do what they are not designed to accomplish, or to use tests as the sole 
means for assessment in most situations. ... 

Finally, I want to assure the committee that test publishers—working with the 
educational community— are expanding and improving their testing products to 
meet continually emerging educational demands. Test publishers are ready and able 
to develop and administer whatever assessment instruments are desired, including 
assessments to measure progress toward attainment of national education goals. 

WHY TEST? 

Measurement can be relatively exact— but a number has no meaning until some- 
one makes a judgment about it. That is the difference between measurement and 
evaluation. There are many ways to determine health; a number on a thermometer 
is one indicator, but it takes someone to exercise judgment as to the significance of 
the temperature shown, and to take the appropriate action as indicated by the read- 
ing on the thermometer. It would be imprudent, however, to rely entirely on tem- 
perature to make a diagnosis of the patient. 

Why educational testing? Testing is of value to the student. It serves to provide 
some information that can be used by educators and parents to identify and respond 
to the instructional needs of individual pupils and to improve instruction of individ- 
ual pupils. Testinp is a means to assess progress toward specific educational objec- 
tives, as evidenced by what pupils can do in terms of skills exhibited. 

Testing also serves broader, institutional goals. It assists in assessment of long- 
range effects of changes in the educational program, enabling comparison of (1) per- 
formance over time and to changes in the instructional program or to changes in 
population characteristics and (2) performance across different subject areas, such 
as mathematics and reading, to determine strengths and weaknesses, needs for pro- 
gram modification, or changes of emphasis. Testing is one means to evaluate per- 
formance for accountability purposes. . . 

The methods of evaluating whether children are learning what is being taught 
have changed over the years, just as many techniques and objectives of teaching 
have changed. For example, standardized achievement tests and numerous other 
types of tests have supplemented teacher-made tests administered on a class-by-class 
basis; performance and portfolio tests are serving to complement and supplement 
multiple- "hoice formats. 
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LIMITS TO TESTING 

It must be emphasized, however, that there are limit a to testing. When testing is 
used in "high-stakes" situations and results are used as a simple pass/fail" barrier 
to students, or to reward or punish teachers and administrators, when the pressure 
becomes bo intense that there is "teaching the test 11 rather than teaching the skills 
and concepts that are being evaluated, when test scores become the sole criteria for 
evaluating student performance or potential or the effectiveness of instruction, then 
testing has gotten out of hand and is being misused and abused. 

Tests are a necessary but not sufficient means to assess achievement and growth 
in skills and abilities. What may be tested is not, and cannot be, inclusive of all of 
the desired outcomes of instruction. 

Tests may be used as a partial basis for evaluation. Tests are concerned only with 
certain basic skills and abilities and are not intended to measure total achievement 
in any given subject or grade; they are not inclusive of all the desired outcomes of 
education. Standardized tests are concerned with only those areas of instruction 
that are amenable to objective measurement. 

It should also be recognized that local performance is conditioned by many influ- 
ences. The instructional effectiveness of the teaching staff is only one of these fac- 
tors. Among other factors are the pupils' school and home environment, their past 
educational history, and the Quality and adequacy of the instructional materials 
with which the staff has to work. 

As stated in the Manual for School Administrators for one standardized test: 

At all times, the tests must be considered a means to an end and not ends in 
themselves. These tests have their principal value in drawing attention of the 
teaching staff and the pupil to those specific aspects of the pupil's development 
most in need of individual attention; in facilitating remedial and individualized 
instruction; in identifying those aspects of the whole program of instruction 
most in need of increased emphasis and attention; and in providing the basis for 
moie adequate educational guidance of the individual pupil. If properly used, 
the results should motivate both teachers and pupils to increased, better-direct- 
ed efforts in both teaching and learning. 

When intelligently used in combination with other important types of infor- 
mation, the results obtained from these tests should prove very valuable in the 
appraisal of the total program of instruction. Unless they are used in conjunc- 
tion with other information, however, they may do serious injustice to many 
teachers and to many well conceived instructional programs. 

KINDS OF TESTS 

Different tests have been developed to meet a variety of purposes. Some tests are 
subjective, both as to the matter tested and the interpretation of the results. A 
standardised test is an objective test that uses the same standards to measure and 
score student performance across the country; everyone takes the same test accord- 
ing to the same rules. 

A normed-reference test (NAT) is a standardized test used to compare students' 
performance in terms of a carefully selected, nationally representative group, or 
norm, on the same test; performance is based on total test or subtest scores. (In con- 
trast, for some tests, such as the SATs and ACT, the norm is based on the others 
taking the test, rather than to a standardized national norm.) 

A. criterion-referenced test (CRT) differs from a normed-reference test primarily in 
how test scores are interpreted and used. A criterion-referenced test is used to 
evaluate and report performance in terms of specific instructional objectives or 
skills, stated in measurable terms. 

These labels are not mutually exclusive. Many criterion-referenced tests are 
normed, and many norm-referenced tests may be subject to criterion-referenced, 
content-based interpretations. 

Teacher-made tests generally are intended to provide information about individ- 
ual student's performance on specific, classroom-oriented, curricula or specific needs 
for information about students. These tests are frequently supplemented by text- 
book tests, which are developed by textbook publishers and may appear in textbooks 
or be provided to teachers as supplements y instructional materials. Both of these 
tests are associated frequently with grades on report cards and help measure a stu- 
dent's progress in class, as well as facilitate individualized instruction. 

Tests can also be in a variety of formats. Multiple-choice tests offer the advan- 
tages of objectivity and uniformity of scoring, ease of administration and scoring, 
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and low coat. There are disadvantages to such testa, particularly if they are utilized 
as the exclusive method of assessment. "Performance-based tests, authentic as- 
sessments," or "alternative assessments" generally are open-ended tests that are 
not multiple-choice. They include essays, writing samples and portfolios of work, 
practicums, or oral or visual demonstrations. They generally are more expensive, 
labor-intensive, and require more training and preparation to administer and evalu- 
ate—factors which also can make them affirmative educational tools. The same cou- 
cerno for fairness, validity and reliability, standardization if used for comparisons, 
and abuse if used in high-stakes situations that are raised with multiple-choice tests 
are applicable to performance teste. . 

Performance testing and standardized testing are not mutually exclusive. It is im- 
portant to point out that for several years writing and listening assessments— per- 
formance teste— have been offered by test developers as part of their standardized 
test batteries. Publishers are now offering performance and portfolio teste to supple- 
ment their current test batteries. 

What are the particular advantages of a norm-referenced, standardized test.' It 
ensures reliability and validity in data collection, analysis, and interpretation. It en- 
ables evaluation of student achievement in various grades and subjects for the pur- 
pose of aggregating and reporting achievement gains in terms of a common report- 
ing scale (e.g., normal curve equivalent or grade equivalent), with nationally repre- 
sentative norms. It provides an objective, rather than a subjective, assessment. The 
efficiencies are greater and the costs of administration are far less than for a per- 
formance assessment (by perhaps, a factor of 10). 

Norm-referenced, standardized teats also enable identification of problems in spe- 
cific skill or subject area deficiencies for teacher attention and remediation. This 
may be particularly important in the early grades. 

Norm-referenced, standardized teste use the same or parallel test items for all stu- 
dents, which makes scores for all students comparable; use of one level per grade 
facilitates criterion-referenced interpretation of results for classes, buildings, and 
systems. Individual scores can be related to comparable national norms. One skill 
can be compared to another on a pupil, class, building, or system basis. 

A classroom may have such a wide range of skills that no simple test can be 
equally suited to the entire range of achievement; NRT s for different levels of 
achievement can be administered so that each pupil takes the level that corresponds 
most closely to the individual instructional objectives and levels of skill develop- 
ment. 

ROLE OF THE TEST DEVELOPER AND PUBLISHER 

Test developers adhere to strict standards, as developed by the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the American Educational Research Association, and the Na- 
tional Council for Measurement in Education in the Code of Fair Testing Practices 
in Education, a copy of which is submitted for inclusion in the record. Demonstra- 
tion of reliability and validity also must be provided to test users, showing that the 
test meets its intended purpose and its appropriateness for groups of diHerent 
racial, ethnic, or linguistic backgrounds who are likely to be tested. Several books 
give in-depth, candid reviews of available teste, include the Mental Measurement 
Yearbook, published by the Buroe Institute of Mental Measurements, while guides 
and evaluations are published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teste, Measurement, 
and Evaluation and by other organizations. 

Standardized teste generally are professionally developed tests distributed by com- 
mercial test publishers; development may be by the publisher, educators or other 
non-profit organizations (under royalty or other forms of compensation), or by gov- 
ernmental entities alone or in cooneration with publishers (such as under the fta- 
tional Science Foundation's "Publisher Initiative"). 

The role of the commercial test publisher in test development is very extensive. 
Based on information from a variety of sources, including the educational communi- 
ty, the test publisher determines if there is a need for a test and whether it will be 
financially viable. If the answers are in the affirmative, a decision is made as to the 
type of test to be developed, i.e., a norm-referenced or criterion-referenced test, or a 
combination of the two. In addition to the type of test, the format (e.g., multiple- 
choice, true-false, performance assessment) also must be determined. Publishers also 
respond to test requirements of state and local education agencies. Test publishers 
will also respond to the demands and requirements for tests of national education 
goals. . . ... 

Extensive research is required for "building" a new test or revising an existing 
test. Test items are written by educators and professional test item writers, lney 
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are selected after extensive research on educational objectives; curriculum; goals, 
objectives, and standards; textbook and instructional material content; and what is 
to be measured and how. In general, tests follow and reflect curriculum. Error-free 
items must be developed that will withstand the scrutiny of hundreds of thousands 
of teachers and students over a long-period of time. Vocabulary and readability 
levels must be appropriate for the students to be tested. Items must also be free 
from ethnic, gender, or cultural bias. 

At least one tryout to obtain data for standard item analysis and summary test 
statistics is needed. This data is used to select items with desirable characteristics. 
Typically, an experimental edition will contain at least twice the number of items 
required for the final test, to enable the publisher to reject undesirable items and 
still retain a sufficient number of items for a final test of suitable length. Items for 
a norm-referenced test will be rejected if too many examinees select the Answer. In 
a criterion-referenced test students are classified in terms of mastery/non-mastery, 
so items will be selected that will nave a large number of correctly-selected answers. 

Experimental test items are reviewed by educators and curriculum specialists and 
are then field tested with large numbers of student to check their responses. The 
comments of the reviewers and the data generated by the field test are used to 
select the items for the final edition of the test. 

In the case of norm-referenced tests, the final, or standardized, version of the test 
is administered to carefully selected groups of students whose characteristics are 
similar to those of students throughout the Nation. The information obtained is 
then aggregated into norms so that individuals tested in the future may be com- 
pared to the original national sample. This is the process of standardization, and the 
normative information obtained from the process is crucial to educators, parents, 
and students. Without it, there would be no way of knowing how a single score on a 
specific test compared to the scores of other students in the Nation. 

Publishers develop guidance materials to assure that the final test is administered 
in accordance with the standardization, and to provide instruction on how the test is 
to be interpreted. Information is also developed and provided on the technical char- 
acteristics of the test to support its reliability and validity. This is done regardless of 
the format. 

Scores can be reported and evaluated in a multitude of ways, for different uses. 
Rather than trying to describe scoring and interpretation in my testimony, I am 
submitting for the record an excerpt from Understanding Achievement Tests: A 
Guide for School Administrators, published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, 
Measurement, and Evaluation, on <r What Types of Test Scores Are There." 

Much controversy has been generated recently over norm-referenced testing. To 
address these concerns, I am attaching to this statement several aHicles from com- 
mercial test publishers that were included in the Summer 1988 Educational Meas- 
urement: Issues and Practice that provide an extensive review of these issues. 



Higher order skills, not just basic skills, can be measured, even in a multiple- 
choice format, in a standardized test (remembering that it was only a very few years 
ago that publishers had to respond to demands for assessment instruments for the 
"back to basics 1 ' movement). We recognize, too, that there are more direct ways of 
measuring higher order skills and such instruments have been available from test 
publishers for some time. 

As previously stated, the multiple-choice format used in assessment instruments 
has some attractive features. It is an efficient and effective way of measuring many 
educational objectives. While we recognize that it has limitations as well, it is im- 
portant to recognize that most measures, including criterion-referenced and per- 
formance tests, are samples of behavior from which inferences can be drawn. For 
example, a multiple-choice mathematics test, which includes five exercises in addi- 
tion of two-digit numbers with carrying, is a sample of all the possible two-digit 
numbers that we want a student to be able to add. For efficiency, we chose five ex- 
ercises, and based on the student's performance on those, we infer what the student, 
could do if presented with many more. Similarly, we may present a situation with 
several complex problem-solving exercises in a multiple-choice format. Based on per- 
formance, we can make some inferences about the student's performance in some of 
the higher order skills in the mathematics area. 

Similarly, we can infer some important aspects of performance in writing from 
items commonly presented in multiple-choice language arts tests. 
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Neither the problem-solving nor language arte teste are substitutes for direct ; ob- 
servation of student performance over time and in different situations in solving 
problems and in producing written material. . , , ... 

Reiterating a constant theme of this statement, that teste need not be mutually 
exclusive, I again want to point out that publishers ofstandardked tof^™™* 
also offer a variety of performance teste (including listening skills and writing) as 
well as portfolio programs, in addition to multiple choice tests. 

Whether multiple-choice or performance teste, the keywords for the future, as 
they are todayl are validity and reliability. Publishers cannot and should not 
market a taxless it has bin demonstrated to be valid and reliable. Jlusiwiiiaa 
time and money, extensive research and development, testing and reworking to 
assure that the test works. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FEDERAL POLICY 

On behalf of the publishers of standardized teste, I welcome this opportunity to 
meet with the committee and discuss standardised teste and our role in the educa- 
tional process. As I said at the beginning of my statement, publishers want to be 
part of the solution, not part of the problem. Publishers are not simply printers, 
bookbinders, and marketers. They are an integral part of the educational system, 
providing an essential delivery system as well as taking the initiative for and bear- 
W the risk of developing new and innovative materials. Just as Congress would not 
thuik of addressing the future of the automobile without consulting with automobile 
manufacturers, publishers should continue to be consulted and included in your con- 
tinued deliberations over the quality of education and the development and assess- 
ment of national education goals. . f „ 

What recommendations do we have for Congress? The first is that you continue to 
hold hearings such as this on education issues, particularly testing, as a prelude to 
any possible future action. , . . 

Second, Congress should continue to assure diversity of testing. No single test, no 
single curriculum, no single textbook, can or should meet our Nation s diverse edu- 
cational needs. Competition among test developers, including a vigorous private 
sector, should be encouraged. f , . ^ 

Third, publishers have a role in making whatever testing program that may t>e 
adopted by a school or for a national education goals program work. They Provide 
an economical and efficient delivery system for assessments. Publishers have tradi- 
tionally served as an important bridge between sound theory and sound practice. 
Indeed, they have been the vehicle for getting local school acceptance of new con- 
cepts and the resulting products, and for enhancing and modifying those products as 
netded. They have been the primary link between those who create and those who 
must implement. We do not see a change in this role, nor do we believe that a 
change is desirable. For this reason, it is important to involve the publishers early 
in the conceptualization of products resulting from sound research. 

One of the crucial concerns is the proper Interpretation of test results. Our fourth 
recommendation is that Congress consider funding for targeted, in-service training 
to teachers and administrators in interpreting test resulte to enable them to use 
teste better to improve instruction, and to convey information to students, parents, 

"fifth! state C and local education agencies might be required to develop a compre- 
hensive assessment plan, which would identify instructional and accountability 
goals and objectives and the assessment instruments that would be used to achieve 
them and measure progress. The plan could include specific programs for in-service 
training, public information, and for assuring that teste are selected, used, and m- 

te F^a^,we , do l ilc?£lieve that the Federal Government should get into the state 
and local testing business. We commend the efforts to develop national education 
goals, and stand ready to develop and administer the assessment instruments re- 
quired to measure progress toward attainment of such goals. _ M ^ y . 

I would be remiss ifl did not point out that while publishers are trying to respond 
to the need to develop challenging and innovative tests (parallel efforts are being 
undertaken by publishers of textbooks and other instructional materials), Federal 
tax oolicv is frustrating its achievement. „ . . 

iCigpaSnTofftie Treasury is insisting that ^^^iffilS 
tional materials capitalise research and development and other pre-publication 
costs, a position that falls with special weight on preparation of new teste i and in- 
structional materials, with their high development costs, high risks, and long lead 
times. This approach is shortsighted as a matter of educational policy because it dis- 
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courages the development of the innovative quality teste and textbooks our schools 
need. It is also discriminatory and unjustified tax policy because it requires capitali- 
zation of product development and research costs that, for any other industry, could 
be deducted in the year incurred. We have requested the tax-writing committees 
(and the administration) to provide appropriate relief, but the outcome remains very 
uncertain. This committee's assistance in assuring that tax policy does not frustrate 
education policy would be most welcome. 

Thank you for your attention. I would be pleased to respond to any questions the 
committee may have. 
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Riverside Publishing Company 
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David A. PYlsbie 

The University of Iowa 



The authors, both 
affiliated with Riverside 
Publishing Company, 
discuss the factors they 
think explain the Lake 
Wobegon phenomenon 
and call for more 
appropriate use of nor- 
mative comparisons and 
more complete reporting 
of test results. 



The final report of Friends For 
Education (FFE). "Nationally 
Normed Elementary Achievement 
Testing in America ■ Pubtic Schoota," 
has appeared in several preliminary 
forma, and portiona of its contents 
have been discussed in several na- 
tional newspaper reports. The fol- 
lowing comments are baaed solely 
on the content of the final report, 
and. though we take exception to 
some of the data analysis methods 
employed, some of the interpreta- 
tion! offered, and some of the con* 
elusions reached, these remarks 
focus primarilyon questions raised 
by the report. These are issues that 
complicate the use of aggregated 
test scores— with regard to both 
their formation and their interpre- 
tation—to synthetase state versus 
national comparisons in the face of 
different test batteries, different 
standardisation samples and meth* 
ods, different years of nc^ming. and 
different score scale units for 
reporting. 

The study of state and district 
performance reported by FFE ap- 
pears to have been conducted as 
carefully as possible under the cir* 
cumstances. The issues that the 



report raises- accuracy and com- 
parability of norma, currency of 
norma, selectivity of pupils tested 
and reported in reports to the 
public, and temptation to teach 
specific content when educators are 
under accountability pressure-are 
not n?w. What cornea as a genuine, 
unexpected, disappointing shock is 
the apparent universal appeal of the 
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simplistic objective of being stove 
the nations] sverife snd the extent 
to which schools arc successful in 
managing somehow to appear shove 
the national average when faced 
with pressures and even ultimatums 
from politicians, press, the courts, 
and even watchdog groups. 

Despite the shortcomings that 
can be cited regardir % the nature of 
the data that FFE analysed and re- 
ported, there is ample evidence to 
warrant close examination of the 
group's fundamental question: Why 
are so many pupils or school i or 
states appearing to perform above 
the national average? The question 
seems as simple and straight- 
forward as the one posed several 
years ago: Why are test scores 
declining from year to year? We 
believe that the question raised by 
FFE rival*, the score-decline ques- 
tion in Sigrificance and. as was true 
of the score-decline inquiry, this 
search for resolution is likely to 
yield multiple, concomitant explana- 
tions. There is no single best 
answer. A closer examination of the 
issues by FFE. the publishers, and 
the state and district test coor- 
dinators might enhance our ability 
to use test data to further our 
primary goal— to improve the quality 
of instruction provided in our 
schools. With this purpose in mind, 
the remainder of this paper is de- 
voted to identifying what we believe 
are the most crucial issues and to 
presenting a scheme that we would 
use to compare the performance of 
state or district groups with na- 
tional pupil or school norm groups. 

Some Major Issues 

Accuracy of Norm* 

National norms for standardized 
achievement testa are baaed on a 
sample of pupils and schools (atten- 
dance centers) obtained through a 
complex, multistage Sampling 
scheme. Each publisher strives to 
ensure that the nat mal population 
of pupils and schools is properly 
represented in its norms sample. 
For example, in the standardization 
of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(ITBS) in 1984-85. districts were 
chosen on the basis of geographic 
region, enrollment size, and socio- 
economic characteristics of the com- 
munities served. The standardization 
is a joint responsibility of the authors. 

Summtr 1988 



publishers, and school personnel. 
Bifid conditions for district par* 
tkapation included the provision for 
sampling attendance centers of the 
district by the publisher rather than 
by the school administration. An 
adequate sampling plan is necessary 
but not sufficient to guarantee ade- 
quate norms. Only if the plan is 
realized, only if the sample obtained 
reflects the sample desired, will the 
norms represent national pupil or 
school achievement accurately. 

To the extent that any publisher's 
norma misrepresent the national 
distribution of pupil and school 
achievement, comparisons with 
either of these norm groups will dis- 
tort the estimated *4uevernent level 
of the group in question. An under 
representation of high-achieving 
schools or high-achieving pupils will 
cause the national norms to be 
"softer" than they ought to be. 
That is. an average-achieving pupil 
will appear to be above average 
when referenced to a group whose 
average is below their theoretical or 
"true*' average. 

The sampling plan, nature of the 
obtained sample, and weighting 
schemes used in the standardkation 
of each achievement battery in ques- 
tion should be examined to deter 
mine the representativeness of the 
published norms. This should be 
done separately for oupil and school 
norms. 

Rtotncy ofNorim 

It is a well-documented fact that 
achievement in grades 3-8 has been 
rising stcauily since the late 1970s. 
Though the yeai to-year differences 
might be regarded as minor (.3 of 
a grade-equivalent month, on the 
average), the cumulative effect over 
10 years is significant (approximate- 
ly 3 months, on the average). Ob- 
viously, those who compare the 1967 
performance of their pupils with 
that of other pupils who were tested 
in 1978 (national standardization) 
will be using "softer" norms and 
v~il have more pupils appearing to 
be above the national average than 
really are. 

We have published information on 
changes in student performance for 
the past 30 years. Data for 1955 to 
1984 are summarized on pages 
U8- 153 of the new ITBS Manual 
for School Admtnxttxatort (Hierony . 



mus & Hoover, 1986). Differences 
in performance vary by test, grade, 
and score level. The 1977-86 com- 
posite score differences are eight to 
nine percentile ranks (PRs) at the 
median in most grades, but dif- 
ferences in language exceed 10 PBs 
in several grades at several score 
levels. 

In periods of fluctuating achieve 
ment levels, the recency of the 
norms is a critical issue. When 
achievement levels are relatively 
stable over time, as they have tended 
to be at the grade K-2 levels, "old" 
norms do not interfere with score 
interpretations, assuming that we 
have curriculum stability as well. 

/Voter* of Tested Population 

If we have good reason to believe 
that pupils in a given state should 
have scores, on the average, below 
the national average, we must be 
certain to define the population for 
which we expect the prediction to 
hold. There are several related 
issues regarding this point with 
respect to the FFE data. If State X 
reports a mean normal curve equiva- 
lent (NCE) for 46.000 fourth grad- 
ers, we should ask these questions: 
How many fourth graders were 
tested but not included in the com- 
putation of the mean, and what is 
the nature of the scores of those 
who were excluded from reporting? 
How many fourth graders are there 
in State X who were not tested and. 
consequently, who were not included 
in the reported scores? And what 
are the achievement levels like for 
these students who were not tested? 

Based on the Department of 
Education's Center for Education 
Statistics fall 1986 enrollments pro- 
jected to 1986. the percentage of 
students for whom scores are re* 
ported in the FFE report varies 
from a low of about 86% to more 
than 96% of total grade enrollments 
for no$t states for which full-grade 
testing was reportedly done. (For 
one state with public school enroll* 
ments of shout 48.000 students per 
grade, averages and PRs are re 
ported for approximately 37.500 
studenta, which is about 80% of the 
total enrollment.) The discrepancy 
between the reported state scores 
and the expectations in the FFE re- 
port may be in part due to such dif- 
ferences between tested and total 
enrolled populations of students and 
13 
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specifically to the nature of the por- 
tion of the student population not 
tested. 

Adequacy of Expectation* 

Educators have developed some 
expectations about how pupils and 
groups of pupils might perform on 
achievement testa based on their 
study of the relationship of school 
achievement to other sociaJ.jpoliti- 
cal. and economic variables. This is 
why we use such variables as en* 
rollment sife and socioeconomic 
status for stratified sampling in 
s tandardixations. FFE has used 
some of these relationships in at* 
tempting to develop expectations 
for state-level and school-diatnct- 
level performance. Per*capita in- 
come, graduation rate, and college 
entrance score averages are among 
the "standard barometers of excel- 
lence" employed by FFE. Though 
we do not deny the value of these 
indicators as part of the prediction 
equation, we realise that it is not 
possible to predict achievement in 
this way witn high accuracy. For ex- 
ample, the achievement test perfor- 
mance of Iowa pupils is among the 
very highest in the nation, yet these 
facta about educational conditions 
in Iowa seem inconsistent with that 
high level: Iowa ranks 27th among 
states in per-pupil expenditure. 
39th in average teacher salary, and 
44th in spending increase from 
FY86 to FY87. 

In view of the less-than- perfect 
relationships between achievement 
and these other variables, the preci- 
sion of whatever expectation* about 
achievement we may formulate 
should be tempered. That is, what 
we are able to say with reasonable 
assurance about how many pupils or 
schools should score above a specific 
point (the mean in the national 
norms distribution) is not very 
useful. Consequently, we might in- 
stead settle for statements like 
these for State X: "About A0% of 
the fifth graders tested should score 
between the 25th and the 75th per- 
centiles on national pupil norms." 
or 'About 49-55% of the third 
graders tested should score above 
the national pupil median (50th 
percentile)." Of course, the ability 
to make such statcmenta depends 
on a far greater understanding of 
the statistical relationship between 
those variables than most states 



probably have been sble to 
determine. 

Tiacking tXt T$$t 

Pupils and their teachers who 
participate in the standardization of 
an achievement battery have not 
had an opportunity to see or study 
the specific teat questions used. 
Thus, having no practice on the spe- 
cific test questions is one of the 
stringent preconditions of the stan- 
dardisation process. Subsequently, 
when these norms are used to inter- 
pret the scores of pupils who have 
been drilled with the exact te**. 
questions, the result is over- 
representation of the '.mount of 
knowledge and ski)' possessed by 
such pupils. Likrwise, when the 
scope of the cum ulum is narrowed 
to encompass pri narily the objec- 
tives measured l<y the exact test 

Questions, the re stive standings of 
le pupils who e cperienced the 
strictive program of study will be 
overestimated. 

No publisher cone ones 'his use of 
testa, and few tear/ers probabl 1 , 
follow such abomi'iab> practices. 
Those who do r-e nea-fy always 
motivated by significant negative 
consequences associated with 
scores that might tun. out to be 
below expectation 'not always 
synonymous with natf jna) average). 
Unfortunately, for * me educators, 
job retention and s ilary increases 
are tied directly to the test scores 
of their pupils. Th* < authors of the 
ITBS have aiwayr decried the use 
of achievement so m for such pur- 
poses and instead oave campaigned 
for the use o? »ne*e scores to inv 
prova instruction directly. 

'f ce* (tin tests are to be used 
str.tly for accountability purposes, 
th tir security must be ensured so 
tl at the scores that result will be 
vi lid for that purpose. The dollars 
required to assure states and dis- 
tricts that the test forms they will 
use are secure would be fa* greater 
than :he value of the infr rmation 
derived *rom using tr* secure 
forms. Thot*. dollars - juW likely 
have greater ana more visible im* 
pacts on learning if devoted to 
direct instruction instead. 

Score Anaiytu and InterprtUitxon 
With which norm group, pupils or 
schools (attendance centers), should 
averages from State X be compared 



to interpret tie scores of pupils 
from that stat il With which norm 
group, pupi'j or schools, should 
averages fr >m District A be com- 
pared? Thei e are only two choices. 

fmpils and i :hooLs. because no pub- 
isher provi Jes norms for school dis- 
tricts or fc r states. This is a funda- 
mental ia-Aie currently facing the 
Council c f Chief State School Of- 
ficers as they contemplate options 
for providing for state-by -state 
achievement comparisons in the 
future The choice to be made is not 
1 natter of personal preference but 
a matter of the logical correspon- 
dence between the units to be com- 
pared. That is. averages of school 
buildings should not be referenced 
to a distribution of individual pupil 
scores, district averages should not 
be referenced to the distributions of 
either school building averages or 
pupil scores, and state averages 
should not be referenced to sny of 
these three distributions. In view of 
the differences between these sep- 
arate distributor .t is most logical 
to reference a score or average 
score to its own kind. When the 
most logical referencing is not 
possible, appropriate caution should 
be exercised. 

The national pupil norm group in- 
cludes pupils whose scores on a test 
are as high as perfect (PR - 99) to 
those whose scores are as low as zero 
or chance average (PR - 1). No 
school (building or attendance 
center) is likely to have an average 
score that is perfect or zero. In fact, 
on the ITBS and any other test with 
recent school norms it is reasonable 
to expect that no school wall have a 
raw or scale score average higher 
than PR 88 or lower than PR 12 
compared to the pupil distribution. 
Because many school districts are 
singleirrade-within-single-building 
entities, the distribution of school 
district averages probably would 
encompass the same range as the 
distribution of school building sver. 
ages. The school district distribu- 
tion, however, is likely to be mar- 
kedly more leptokurtic and less 
variable than the school average 
distribution. In terms of the pupil 
distribution, the distribution of 
district averages might range, tffec- 
twily. between PR 75 and PR 25. 
Finally, most of the stat. averages 
on a test for a given grade might 
well have actual bounds that corre- 
tional Measurement: Issues and Practice 
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TABLE 1 

Percentages of State X Pupils Performing 
Within Selected National Pupil Percentile Intervals 
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spond to PR 60 and PR 40 on the 
pupil diitribution. 

Became norma for district aver* 
ages or for state average* art not 
available, district* and states often 
use the pupil and school norms that 
do exist. When a district average is 
referred to the pupil norms, it 
should be thought of aa the score ob- 
tained by the average pupil in the 
distric We might find, for exam- 
ple, that the average pupil in Dia- 
trict A scored higher than 63% of 
pupils nationally. Using the same 
rationale and the estimate given 
above, the average pupil in most 
states is not likely to exceed PR 60 
or fall below PR 40. The value of 
such information is highly ques- 
tionable. 

A matter related to this general 
issue of analysis concerns the 
methods of computational precision 
used to aggregate and convert 
scores. As an example of the prob- 
lem, a grade 4 school average GE 
composite score of 42.0 (obtained in 
the fall) on the ITBS has a PR of 46. 
and a score of 43.0 has a PR of 53. 
By interpolation and rounding, an 
average GE of 42.6 corresponds to 
a PR of 49.6 or 50. If GEs are 
rounded before converting to PRa, 
a 42.5 could be treated aa a PR of 
46 or 53. depending on the rounding 
convention adopted. Of course, this 
illustration underplays the magni- 
tude of the distortion that could 
result with distributions of either 
school district or state averages. 

Pubiuk*r~Ut*r Rttp&mbMtm 

Though it is in the best interest 
of both publishers and test users to 
have testa and scores used property, 
neither can ensure that the other 
will do ita part willingly and un- 
selfishly. Publishers must be 
counted on to standardise and 
analyze results in professionally ac- 
ceptable manners. They mutt guard 
against potential nusuae by inform- 
ing educators of the intended usee 
of the tests they publish and warn 
against the possible misuses that 
might be anticipated. Publishers 
must do their utmost to provide teat 
materials only to those who art at 
least minimally qualified to handle 
the tests and scores in a profes- 
sional way. Stite directors, super* 
intendenta, teachers, school boards, 
and the public, generally, do not 
have the resources to monitor the 
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effectiveness of publishers in at- 
tending to these obligations. 

Publishers, on the other hand, 
cannot monitor the use of their in- 
struments effectively to curtail 
misapplication, misuse, or misinter- 
pretation. Often after the fact, a 
publisher can recognise inappro- 
priate use— whether intentional or 
unintentioi «l— and attempt to per- 
suade the user to modify a proposal 
or report Some school districts per- 
form extensive audita to ensure that 
all students who were to be tested 
in each attendance center were actu- 
ally tested. Some districts also audit 
results and retest suspect groups. 
But for the most pert, publishers 
are not aware of and have no con* 
trot over school districts 1 teat ad* 
ministration conditions, the stu- 
dents included in summary data 
reported to the public, or methods 
used to synthnsUe data to make test 
results more palatable for less 
sophisticated consumers. 

Moat test authors and publishers 
go well out of their way to comply 
with the standards for educational 
and psychological teats adopted by 
the profession. Test score users- 
teachers, sdministretor. legisla- 
tors, and other public groups-tend 
to know far teat than they should 
about the nature of testa or the prin- 
ciples with which teat makers in* 
tend for scores to be uaed. We 
should not denounce a test because 
a state committee uses the wrong 
norms or incorrect itatisticsJ 
analysis procedures in reporting. 



Likewise, we should not blame 
users for results based on shoddy 
standardization procedures or on in- 
adequate or deceptive descriptions 
of such procedures. 

Finally, publishers are obligated 
to clients to maintain the confiden- 
tiality of test data. It has been and 
should continue to be each client's 
decision to release test data and to 
determine the nature of any data to 
be released. Reporters, citizens, 
citizens' groups, and others who 
wish to obtain test data should re- 
spect this publish tr-client relation- 
ship and seek reJeact from the school 
district or state. depend^ on their 
level of Interest and the dictates of 
state law. 

A Seaaple Reporting Method 

We recommend an approach like 
the one described below for states 
that wish to describe the achieve- 
ment levels of their pupili In rela- 
tion to pupils in a nationally repre- 
sentative norm group. Exactly the 
same procedures could be used with 
school building (attendance center) 
data. Table 1 shows national PR 
ranges in the first column and the 
corresponding percentages in the 
second column. The body of the 
table shows, separately for each 
grade, the percentage of pupili in 
State X that obtained national PRs 
in each range. The last column 
shows the row averages of the per- 
centage values. (Note that these are 
percentages and not percentile ranks 
and, consequently, it is acceptable 
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to average them.) *n» bottom two 
row* indicate, again by grade, the 
p a s w ta gs of pupa* abort and besow 
the national mottian- A histogram 
with ooa distribution superimposed 
on the other or a aimote bar graph 
would provide a hwipful visual dis- 
play of tha aama information. 

Tb* main advantage of this method 
of reporting compared with report* 
ing simply the percentage scoring 
above the national median is obvious. 
Between-grede differences and sim- 
ilarities can be examined, but moat 
important, discrepancies from the 
rutionsJ distribution can be ac- 
counted for in each of aeversl teg- 
menta of the distribution. If all we 
know ii that 72% are above the na- 
tional medisn. we do not know if the 
"extra" 22% are mostly located 
very near the median, moatly 
spread through the upper half, or 
mostly concentrated in the tail. 



Also, we do not know if the extra 
22% v* shifted from the tower tail, 
from throughout the lower half, or 
from Just below the medisn. 

Many districts use a reporting 
procedure similar to the reporting 
scheme de«ribed above. We recom- 
mend that such tabular data be 
supplemented with at least the 
following aorta of information: 
testing date, teat form and leveKa) 
used, type and date of the norm 
used, and percentage of eligible 
students tested. 

Riverside Publishing Company 
and its representatives do not 
believ that the average pupil in 
every aisle has scores above the na- 
tional median on the ITBS. We are 
confident in our standardisation 
procedures and have subjected those 
procedures to pubtic scrutiny in 
detail in the Manual for Sckool Ad- 
ministrator*. We have updated our 



norms st least every 7 years and. 
when achievement showed s pat- 
tern of increase in the early 1980s, 
new norms were obtained even 
though new teat forma were not in- 
troduced. We are making plans to 
provide annual national norms up- 
dates for next year. Our manuals 
caution users about appropriate use 
of norm groups for varying pur- 
poses. Our hope is that the issues 
raised above will cause FFC snd 
state and district test coordinators 
to reassess their analysis and report- 
ing procedures to ensure that con- 
clusions reached sre based on s 
valid foundation rather than data of 
questionable origin and manipulation. 
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A Response to John J. Cannell 



Joanne M, Lenkc and John M. Keene 
The Psychological Corporation 



Two representatives of 
The Psychological Cor- 
poration present their 
reactions to the Cannell 
report and call for better 
explanations for the 
public of the meaning 
and limits of norm- 
referenced scores. 



In recent years, pubtic sttention hss 
focused on standardised achieve- 
ment test results. These results, 
which sre Intended to describe the 
performance of individuals in reuv 
tion to one soother, are now often 
usedtodsecnUtheperfcernsnceof 
groups of students. In a report en- 
titled "Nationally Normed Elemeiv 
tary Achievement Testing in Amer- 
ica's Pubtic Schools: How All 50 
States Are Above the National Aver- 
age," John Jacob Cannell attempta 
to cast doubt on the validity of the 
information being reported to de- 
scribe the achievement of students 
as aggregated st the state snoVor 
district level. The report states, 
"These tests allow all the states to 
dsim to be above the national aver- 
sge! The tests . . .sllow 90% of the 
school districts in the United States 
to claim to be above average. More 
than 70% of the students tested na- 
tionwide are told they sre perform- 



ing sbove the national sverage." 

(n response to Cannell. it is fair 
to say that many states and school 
districts report above-average per- 
formance in reading, mathematics, 
and/or language in the elementary 
grades. We do not believe that this 
is an attempt to misrepresent stu- 
dents' achievement in the nation's 
schools. Let us examine three very 
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important issues related to the in- 
terpretation of this information: 
(a) group performance relative to a 
national norm, (b) local perfor- 
mance relative to national perfor- 
mance, and (c) the stability of 
achievement test norms over time. 

Interpreter Group Performance 
Relative to a National Norm 

When a test is standardized, or 
normed. the test is typically admin- 
istered to hundreds of thousands of 
students nationwide. This norming 
sample is drawn to reflect specified 
demographic characteristics of chil- 
dren attending school in the United 
States. Such demographic char- 
acteristics include socioeconomic 
status, ethnicity, region of the coun- 
try, and size of school district. 
Percentile ranks are then derived 
from frequency distributions of in- 
dividual students' scores at each 
grade. Norms provide a mechanism 
for describing a student's perfor- 
mance relative to that of other stu- 
dents in the same grade from across 
the country at a particular point in 
time. 

The use of Jiese norms to describe 
gTOup performance must be inter- 
preted carefully. For example, if a 
state's av^ -- 9 e score in reading is 
at the 54th percentile, the proper in- 
terpretation of this score is that the 
average, or typical. stwUnt in the 
state performed better than 54% of 
the norming sample. It is not ap- 
propriate to conclude that all stu- 
dents in the state are above average 
in reading, that the state as a whole 
is above average in reading relative 
to other states, or that the state as 
a whole is above average in reading 
relative to the national norm. 

The approach used by some states 
and school districts in the reporting 
of group performance is to report 
the percent ages of students scoring, 
say. "at or above the 50th percen- 
tile." or •'in the average and above- 
average range.'* Although this 
method of reporting is appropriate 
because it maintains the relation- 
ship between individual perfor- 
mance and the national norms, the 
reported percentages should be ac- 
companied by corresponding per- 
centages for the national norming 
sample. Although it is obviously the 
case that 50% of the national sam- 
ple of students scored at or above 
the national median at the time the 
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test was standardized, it may not be 
the case that 50% of the national 
sample scored at or above the na- 
tional mean raw score or national 
mean scaled score. If the reporting 
metric is something other than the 
percentage of students scoring at or 
above the national median, the ap- 
propriate national comparison should 
be provided so that proper infer- 
ences about the data can be made. 

Interpreting Local Performance 
Relative to National Performance 

It is unlikely that the demographic 
characteristics of the students in 
any state or school district mirror 
those of the nation as a whole; it is 
equally unlikely that the curriculum 
of any state or local district is as 
diverse as that of the nation as a 
whole. Furthermore, it is not neces- 
sarily the case that the guidelines 
set forth by the test publisher with 
regard to the testing of handi- 
capped or limited-Engiish-proficient 
students in a norming program are 
the same as those used in actual 
practice. If there were a state or 
district whose demographic charac- 
teristics matched those of the na- 
tion, whose curriculum was as 
diverse as that of the nation as a 
whole, and whose administration 
guidelines and procedures were 
consistent with those used by the 
publisher for the norming sample, 
one would expect the average stu- 
dent in the group to score at about 
the 50th percentile. To the extent 
that differences exist, we must re- 
mind ourselves that when local 
group summary scores are inter 
pre ted in reference to a national 
norm, the interpretation has to be 
placed in the proper context, simply 
that of the group's average student 
relative to the national norm. 
Because it is unlikely that the 
students tested in any given state 
or district a*e typical of the nation 
in all respects, it would be unreason- 
able to expect any group to be <U the 
national average. 

Test purchasers, districts as well 
as state agencies, often select tests 
through a process that examines the 
match between the test content and 
the local curriculum. In many cases, 
the selected test is the one that best 
reflects the local curriculum. Test 
users selecting tests on this basis 
may have an advantage over the 
norm group because the test is likely 



to be more valid for assessing per- 
formance in the local curriculum 
than it is for assessing the perfor- 
mance of a national sample of stu- 
dents being exposed to different 
curriculums, presumably having 
somewhat different emphases. 

Tie Stability of Achievement 
Teat Nonas (Her Time 

CanneU's report suggests that the 
use of "old norms is partially 
responsible for high achievement 
test scores. Presently, test publish- 
ers produce new editions of their 
testa on a 7-to-9-year cycle, and cur- 
rent norms are provided with each 
new edition. Because test adoption 
cycles do not necessarily coincide 
with test revision cycles, it is con- 
ceivable that the norms for s newly 
adopted test may be 2 or more years 
old. Therefore, it is critically impor- 
tant that empirical norming dates 
accompany the reporting of achieve- 
ment test results. 

It is very encouraging to note that 
today's students are performing 
better than their counterparts did 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
Evidence of this improvement in 
performance can be found not only 
from research that test publishers 
have conducted in equating newly 
published tests to previous editions, 
but also from a recent research 
study conducted by The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation with the current 
edition of the Stanford Achievement 
T$$t Series. First standardized in 
the 1981-82 school year, the Stan- 
ford Series was administered to a 
nationally representative sample of 
350.000 students in spring and fall 
1986. The sample was further strati- 
fied according to "user" and "non- 
user** groups, where "users" were 
defined as school districts that had 
been using the Stanford in one or 
more grades for at least one year in 
their cteuSctwKie or stxtewxie a&srav 
menta. The results of this study re- 
vealed that "users" outperformed 
"nonusers," and. more importantly, 
that "nonusers" performed better 
than the original norming sample in 
mathematics, reading, and the lan- 
guage arts in the elementary grades. 
Two i* "portant generalizations can 
be made from this research. First, 
test scores do tend to increase when 
the same teat series is used year 
after year. However, this should not 
necessarily be attributed to "'teach- 
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ing to the test"; ruber. the tast 
results provide a needed focus on 
imi in need of improvement. Sec- 
ond. eAseetiona] achievement did 
improve from 1982 to 1986 In iome 
subject area* in the elementary 
school gradss. Therefore, more cur- 
rent norm* for the Stanford Senei 
have been developed and are avail- 
able to user* of tht battery. 

During thia time of educational 
improvement. It i* important not to 
lose sight of the (act that use of the 
seme norm* over a period of years 
enables the teat user to demonstrate 
improvement relative to a constant 
reference group. Even if it were 



economically feasible for teat pub- 
lishers to produce representative 
national norma more often, fre- 
quently updated norma represent a 
''moving target," where educational 
gain* (or toeaea) would be masked 
by the relative nature of the infor- 
mation. The level of sehievernent of 
itudenta in the United States has in- 
creased in recent years, and educa- 
tor* must have the opportunity to 
demonstrate these gains in order to 
ensure the neceaaary support of the 
local community in improving the 
quality of education. The education 
of young people must continue to 
improve, and norm-referenced 



achievement teats are useful tools 
in this endeavor. 

Coewleeioe 

Because the public is expecting 
norm-referenced score* to repre- 
sent standards of performance, we. 
m educator*, must assist the public 
in becoming better informed about 
the interpretation of test result*. 
National normative date provide ex- 
tremely important information for 
making sound educational decisions. 
The degree to which these decisions 
are defensible depends on a clear 
understanding of the strengths and 
limitation* of the data. 



The Time-Bound Nature of 
Norms: Understandings and 
Misunderstandings 



Paul L Williams 
CTB/McQraw-Hilt 



Presenting a view from 
CTB/McQraw-Hitl. the 
author discusses the 
time-bound nature of test 
norms and argues thmt 
the phenomenon of most 
elementary students* 
scoring Above avenges 
from previous years' 
norms is m rtsuit of 
generally increasing 
levels of achievement. 



Recent interest in the topic of the 
timeoound nature ofnormed score* 
ha* resulted, in part from allega- 
tion* made in a report isaued by the 
Friend* for Education. The key ele- 
ment of the argument put forth in 
the Friends for Education report i* 
that too many student* appear to 
exceed the national average. Data 
have been presented in the report 
which are said to show that more 
*utes and school district* are scor- 
ing above average than one might 
initially expect. 

It ia an interesting phenomenon 
that it ia through the vehicle of the 
Frienda for Education report that 
the time-bound nature of norma ha* 
received some measure of public at- 
tention- The fact that norma have 
always been referenced to the year 
of test standardisation is something 
that has been so universally known 
And understood by testing profes- 
sional* that it ha* not had a large 
measure of attention focused on it. 



Perhaps that will prove to be an im- 
portant singular contribution of this 
issue of Educational Measurement. 
Itsuss and Praetvx. 

The Cyelkal Nature of Test and 
Norssa Developstent 

The evolution of norm-referenced 
testa (NKTs) as valuable asseaament 
in*trumenta has been characterised 
by the ejcperuon of the purpose* for 
testing, in the earlier versions of 
NRTs (in the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1970*), the primary purpose 
was to provide accurate normative 
score* so that group and individual 
comparison* could be made to a na- 
tional profile of achievement. Using 
this information, school admmis- 
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trators could evaluate program* 
matic and individual strengths and 
weaknesses so that appropriate in* 
structional intervention and re- 
source allocation could be applied. 
Additionally, using multiple-year 
testing, longitudinal trends in 
achievement could be monitored. 

An expansion of these purposes 
took place with the publication of 
the California Achievement Test 
(CAT). Form* C and D (CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill. 1977). This test bat- 
tery, for the first time, allowed 
scores for instructional objectives to 
be reported from an NRT for in- 
dividual examinees. Although 
earlier NRT test versions did allow 
test administrators to use item 
analyses for minimal diagnostic pur* 
poses. CAT C and D provided spe- 
cific instructional objective scores 
for the purpose of more individual* 
ized instructional planning. 

The schedule for the publication 
of norm referenced testa has fol- 
lowed a basic industrywide cycle of 
between 5 and 8 years for the same 
test series. In the instance where a 
test company has more than one 
NRT series, such as CAT and the 
Comprthensive Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS). publication is staggered so 
that one test of the series is pub- 
lished about every 3 or 4 years. 

This cycle has been dictated by 
several factors. The first factor has 
been the speed with which curric- 
uiar changes take place in the na- 
tion's schools. NRTs are designed to 
reflect the predominant achieve- 
ment outcomes and curr*cular 
trends in the nation's schools. When 
a new form of an NRT is developed, 
content considerations are of para* 
mount importance. Although cur* 
ncular trends have a major impact 
on the content of NRTs, theee 
trends do not change so fast in the 
schools that more frequent revi- 
sions of a test series would be 
justified based solely on them. 

At the time an NRT is revised, 
the collection of data for the genera- 
tion of new national norms takes 
place. Using a national probability 
sample, data are collected for 
several hundred carefully selected 
school districts and hundreds of 
thousands of studente. Baaed on 
this carefully selected stratified 
sample, normative scores are devel- 
oped. 

Each of the derived scores that 
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emerge from the standardisation 
process, including percentile ranks, 
grade equivalents, and normal 
curve equivalents (NCEs), has a 
predefined relationship to the 
characteristics of the norm group. 
"Hius. at the time the teat is normed, 
50% of the examinees will exceed 
the 50th percentile and the same 
percentage will fall below the 60th 
percentile. Derived score table* for 
the test battery are produced, and 
all scoring of student testa is refer- 
enced to these tables until the bat- 
tery is either revised or. in rare 
instances, when it is renormed with 
no change in the content of the test. 

Date from national probability 
samples are not usually collected for 
a test more often than every 5 to 8 
years because it is impractical and 
economically infeaaibte to do. It 
would not be reasonable to ask or 
expect schools to administer tests to 
large numbers of students every 
school year in order to develop year 
ly norma based on a national prob- 
ability sample. The cost of such 
testing would have to be passed on 
by the publisher to the schools and 
would add substantially to the coat 
of school testing programs. 

In summary, most large test 
publishers follow the common and 
decades-old industry practice of 
revising and standardising their 
achievement testa about every 8 
years. The content is updated to 
reflect current curricula and in- 
structional practices, and new 
norms are developed so that the teat 
reflects levels of achievement that 
prevail during the school year in 
which the test is standardised. The 
dates of standardization are given 
wide publicity, and all purchasers of 
the teat are aware of these dates. 



Prefer laterpretatioae of 
National Noma 

Because norm- referenced tests 
are not normed yearly on a national 
probability sample, changes in na- 
tional achievement between the 
norming years will be reflected in 
the norm scores for groups of 
studente. For example, if national 
achievement levels decrease be- 
tween normings, as they did from 
the late 1960s to the mid-1970s, 
students' norm-referenced scores 
will decrease, and more students 
will fall below the median (50th 



percentile) score established when 
the test was normed. On the other 
hand, when national achievement 
levels increase between normings. 
more studente will exceed the me- 
dian established when the test was 
originally normed. Regardless of 
the direction of national achieve- 
ment trends, when a test is re- 
normed, exactly half of the students 
will fall above and half will fall 
below the newly established 
median. 

At this ti.-ne. national achieve- 
ment indicators all point to the fact 
that student achievement is gen- 
erally on the increase. This increase 
is documented by the National 
Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP): the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test (SAT) results; two 
Congressional Budget Office 
reports (1986. 1987); and data col- 
lected during recent test normings 
by CTB/McGraw-Hill (1986. 1987. 
1988). 

Thus, during a time of increasing 
national achievement, the students 
normed test scores will rise be- 
tween normuig periods. More stu- 
dente will score above the median 
score established during norming 
than will fall below it Hiia confirms 
the sensitivity of the test norms to 
changes in achievement, one of the 
testa' primary functions- These 
normed test scores are valid 
messures of student growth. 
Although the reference year for the 
scores will be prior to the year in 
which the test scores are reported, 
the teat scores provide accurate 
program and student information. 
TTie fact that the norm scores 
themselves refer to norming that 
took place during an earlier year in 
no way compromises the major pur- 
poses for administering an NRT or 
the usefulness of the scores for pro- 
gram evaluation, student instruc- 
tional planning, or the monitoring 
of longitudinal trends. When inter- 
preting the scores, the test user 
must simply be aware of the year 
that the testa were normed and the 
general direction of national 
achievement trends. Interpretive 
guidelines are found in relevant 
teat-related materials produced by 
most publishers. 

The Friends for Education report 
has received attention primarily as 
a result of its improper interpreta- 
tions of score distributions for 
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norm-referenced tests between 
renorming yean. The sensational, 
and apparently illogical, phenome- 
non of having too many students 
above the national average is the 
basis for the criticism leveled at the 
testing community by the report. 
This is a point that should be 
elaborated upon, because it may be 
misunderstood by others as well. 

A naive interpretation of what an 
average (mean) represents is that 
half of the scores in a distribution 
will fall above and half will fall 
below the aveiage. Although this is 
a common interpretation, it is not 
statistically correct Hie report suf- 
fers from this misunderstanding, as 
illustrated by the following quote: 
"Standard principles of mathemat- 
ics make it difficult for more than 
one half of any group to be above 
average" (Cannell, 1987). There is 
no mathematical principle that 
would cause this to be so. Depend- 
ing upon the shape of the distribu- 
tion of scores and the measure of 
central tendency that is selected to 
describe the scores, more or fewer 
than half the scores may be above or 
below the measure of central 
tendency. For example, the mean, 
or arithmetic average, does not 
necessarily split a distribution of 
scores into equal halves. An aver- 
age that splits the distribution even- 
ly will occur only in a symmetrical 
distribution . If the distribution is 
skewed, there may be many more 
scores above or below the average 
depending upon whether the dis- 
tribution ; a negatively or positively 
skewed. The median (the 60th per- 
centile), on ihe other hand, does 
separate a score distribution into 
equal halves. Th:is, there is no a 
priori reason to believe that norm- 
referenced scores sko>dd separate 
the examinees into two equal 
halves, particularly during times of 
changes in national achievement 
trends. 

Extended Extrapolations 

The time-bound nature of nor- 
mative interpretations is relatively 
straightforward to describe and 
understand. What becomes more 
difficult to evaluate are the social 
and educational implications that 
might be drawn from acknowledg- 
ing that actual score distributions 
may differ increasingly from the 
published norms as a result of 
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changes in achievement over time. 

One way to a>termine the amount 
of change in achievement over time 
might be to survey states and school 
districts and, based on the aggrega- 
tion of scores, determine the 
number of states and districts 
reporting above "average'* (50th 
percentile) scores. Additionally, it 
might be possible to determine the 
proportion of students above the 
50th percentile and the average na- 
tional student score, finally, to 
illustrate the rapidity with which 
standardization score distributions 
change, data could be collected the 
first year after norming and then an 
average of state and district scores 
could oe calculated. 

This task would be very difficult 
to do correctly. Different states and 
districts use different tests that are 
not on a common scale. The scores 
from all states and districts would 
have to be collected, placed on a 
common scale, and analyzed appro- 
priately. There is no evidence that 
this has ever been done correctly. 

This hrute-force approach need 
not be the only mechanism to deter- 
mine achievement trends over time, 
nor is it the best way. Achievement 
changes between nonnings are 
documented by the maior pub- 
lishers, and this information could 
be directly examined. 

A third approach intended to 
monitor national achievement 
trends might be NAEP. But NAEP 
is also an imperfect panacea for 
determining achievement growth. 
There will always be quality -control 
issues, as evidenced by questions 
about recent NAEP survey results. 
NAEP is a valuable indicator of 
achievement trends* but like any 
method it is not absolutely perfect. 

The fact is that various sources of 
information must be synthesized so 
that a complete picture of national 
trends can be obtained. Each type 
of assessment, via NRTs. CRTs. 
NAEP. or others, attempts to 
answer different questions in dif- 
ferent ways. Each is valuable in pro- 
viding a piece of the picture on the 
status of student learning. It is 
when we learn how to make artful 
syntheses that all of us will be closer 
to determining the status of 
achievement in America's schools 
It is unfortunate that during a 
time when national achievement 
trends are moving upward some 



might use that fact to suggest that 
one of the reasons for the upward 
movement is inadequate norming 
by test publishers and inappropriate 
teaching of test content by users for 
self-serving purposes. These are 
serious charges that should not be 
made without supporting evidence. 

It must be stated that there is no 
logical reason way test publishers 
would wish to engage in inadequate 
norming. Test publishers nave 
every incentive to make sure that 
their tests are completely objective 
and are administered properly and 
that their integrity as valid 
measures of performance stand* 
uni mn eached. without such quality, 
test publishers would quickly find 
themselves with no customers. 

Conclusions 

To be sure, some of the concerns 
raised by Dr. Cannell are shared by 
all in the educational community. 
The time -bound nature of norms 
may not oe well understood by some 
school personnel and the public. 
There may be abuses of tests and 
breaches of security. Some teachers 
and administrators may indeed 
disclose too much test content to 
the students. But the overwhelming 
majority of the educational com- 
munity is doing its very best to 
administer tests and report test 
scores in a responsible fashion. 

At least two examples of this 
come prominently to mind. The first 
is the way in which test publishers 
equate alternate forms within the 
same test battery over time. Thus. 
CAT Forms C and D (1977) were 
equated to CAT E and F (1985). 
Similarly, equating is done between 
different test batteries developed 
by the same test publisher, as was 
the case for CTBS Forms U and V 
(1981) and CAT E and F (1985). 
These equating* allow the test user 
to move from one version of a test 
to another and preserve longitu- 
dinal comparisons. The recent trend 
that has been observed in these 
equatings is that the derived scores 
from the most recently normed test 
are lower than for the earlier 
normed test. This is predictable in 
times of increasing national per- 
formance. The opposite would be 
true if national achievement trends 
were on the decrease. Explanatory 
material that helps the practitioner 
understand this phenomenon is 
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always provided. 

The second exa nple relates to the 
Annual National Normative Trend 
Data (NTD) published by CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill. Research on this proj- 
ect began in 1984. when an emerg- 
ing customer need was identified by 
the company. Customer comments 
about the desirability of obtaining 
more recent normative data were 
noted in market research efforts. 
Such data could be used to amplify 
the standardisation norms and pro- 
vide a more complete picture on the 
progress local school districts were 
making in their instructional ef- 
forts. After 3 years of research, the 
NTD service was offered to CTB 
customers. Score reports nave been 
made available on an annual basis, 
for th<> standardization year as well 
.m\ for the most recent normmg. 
This service is a response to those 
educators who have been concerned 
about the time-bound nature M 
norm referenced scores. 

The test companies do their best, 
through many vehicles, to assist the 
test consumer in being a responsi- 
ble user of test results- Indeed, 
reasonable testing programs, effec- 
tively implemented, are one of the 
reasons that achievement is increas- 
ing and that we are not currently in 
the decline phase that manifested 



itself in the late IS^Os to the 
mid-1970s. 

The assertion that scores are on 
the increase does have merit. 
Perhaps the positive side of this 
phenomenon should be stressed 
more. States and local school 
districts have committed con- 
siderable resources to improving 
the achievement levels of their 
students. AH indicators of student 
achievement appear to converge on 
this fact, particularly for the 
elementary grades. The American 
public should be gratified that 
achievement is increasing. 

Cannell (19871 charges that "inac- 
curate initial norms and teaching 
the test." rather than improved 
achievement, are reasons tor im- 
proving scores on nationally 
normed tests. The problem with 
these allegations is that there is lit- 
tle, if any. evidence to support 
them To the contrary, the body of 
independent evidence suggests that 
test norms provide a valid and 
useful reference in both the norm- 
ni(? year and in subsequent years 
and that achievement at the 
elementary level has been increas- 
ing. If indeed there exist instances 
of abuse of test norms and of 
misunderstanding of their meaning 
by educatnrs or the public in 



general, then the proper remedy 
should be to correct those instances 
rather than to make rash allega- 
tions about the adequacy of test 
norms or questionable teaching by 
educators. 
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SRA Response to CanneU's Article 

Audrey L. Quails-Payne 
Science Research Associates 



The author defends SRA's 
norms, discusses some of 
the difficulties in pursu- 
ing Dr. CanneU's pro* 
posals, and points out 
that we need to monitor 
not Just student achieve- 
ment levels but also 
trends in curriculum. 



Science Research Associates (SRA) 
recognizes the concerns expressed 
in John CanneU's article. "Nationally 
Normed Achievement Testing in 
America's Public Schools: How All 
50 States Are Above the National 
Average." We differ, however, in 
our assessment of the situation and 
the proposed alternatives. Accord- 
ing to the article, most schools in 
the nation perform at or above aver- 
age on commercially available testa. 
This finding, as noted by Dr. Cannell. 
>s not consistent with statistical 



theory, which says that half the stu 
dents should be abovv *~-alf below 
Dr. Cannell expiesser. the opinion 
that this inconsistent atatisticai phe- 
nomenon results tevm using older 
tests, older norms, teaching to the 
test, statistical manipulation of the 
data by publishers, excluding special 
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education studenta from the calcula- 
tion of group average*, and inac- 
curate norma. He goat oo to sug- 
geet that thee* problems can be 
eliminated by the use of one achieve- 
ment teat in all achooU across the 
country with the concurrent develop- 
ment of annual norma. Our purpoee 
is to examine Dr. CannelTs conclu- 
sion* and offer alternatives to some 
of the issues raised in his report. 

SRA's national norms aro reliable 
and accurate indicators of national 
student performance at the time of 
standardization. The charge of sta* 
tistical manipulation of data ap- 
pears to result from Dr. Cannell's 
apparent misunderstanding of the 
purpoee of the various types of test 
scores end subgroup norma. Schools 
may wish to compare their students' 
performance with, in addition to 
that of the national group, that of 
groups more similar in structure 
and student composition. For exam- 
ple, a nonpublic school may want to 
compare their students' perfor- 
mance with that of students from 
other nonpublic schools. TV various 
test scores, in addition to status 
scores (i.e., percentiles and staninea), 
are offered to meet the many needs 
of our customers. Normal curve 
equivalents (NCEs) are required for 
Chapter 1 program evaluation. To 
assess longitudinal growth and 
determine functional levels, develop- 
mental scores, for example, stan- 
dard 9Corea and grade equivalents. 



are needed. 

Dr. CannelTs alternative to the 
various standardised achievement 
teats is a national achievement teat, 
which would require at least two 
major actions. First, this national 
achievement test would have to be 
normed annually with a representa- 
tive group of students to have yearly 
norms. Second, new teat forms 
would be needed for each adminis- 
tration to eliminate possible prob- 
lems of teaching to the test and test 
security. 

A project of this magnitude and 
complexity would be very difficult 
logistically and very costly. Two 
major logistic problems would be 
(a) obtaining curricuiar consensus 
on the test content and (b) obtain* 
ing or mandating national par- 
ticipation. 

If yearly new forms are not an op- 
tion but annual norming is, and if 
there truly is a substantial amount 
of teaching to the teat, the problems 
noted in Dr. CanneU's analysis may 
not go away. If new forms of 
achievement testa are developed 
each year, thereby increasing test 
security, the need for annual norms 
diminishes significantly. Based on 
Dr. CanneU's analysis from schools 
with tight test security and liter- 
ature on student growth, drastic 
shifts in student performance from 
one year to the next are rare. From 
a psychometric point of view, new 
norms are needed only when there 



is a tignificosU shift in school cur* 
riculurn andfor student performance. 

Aa opposed to developing and 
standardising new forms each year, 
a mechanism la needed to monitor 
changes in school curriculum and 
student performance. Vhenever 
there is a change in sitae- cur* 
riculurn emphasis or achievement 
levels, new teat forms should be 
developed and itandardixed. If the 
change is strictly a shift in student 
achievement, renoniung is required. 
As a publisher, we must base our 
decision on when to issue new 
forms/new norms on a systematic 
monitoring system. 

There are several ways to moni- 
tor student progress. One way to 
accurately spot when significant 
changes are taking place is to track 
student achievement on a regular 
basis Cue., annually). The entire user 
group could be used for this pur- 
pose. The nvxutoring process should 
be capable of producing user-based 
norms, which can then be made 
available to all customers as an op- 
tional service in addition to the na- 
tional norms. 

There is at least one major prob- 
lem with the user-based monitoring 
system. If the user sample is biased 
and unrepresentative of the national 
student population, significant 
changes noted in the user sample 
may not truly reflect changes at the 
national level. One way to resolve 
this problem would be to select a 
subset of schools from the user 
group and use it to monitor changes 
in curriculum and student achieve- 
ment annually. The selected schools 
should be representative of the na- 
tional population of schools with 
respect to geographic region and 
racial/ethnic and socioeconomic 
status. Once a set of schools is 
selected for this purpose, students 
in these schools can be tested on an 
annual be**) and norms can be devel- 
oped. Aa in the previous method, 
annual norms wul be made available 
to customers as an optional sennce. 
Because of the representativeness 
of the schools selected for monitor- 
ing, one can, with a high degree of 
confidence, generalise results from 
this set of schools to the U.S. pop- 
ulation of schools. 

Because SRA recognised the value 
of a monitoring system, we are 
already in the developmental stages 
of implementing such a program. 
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fienator Pell. I think, Mr. Tucker, earlier you said that the utili- 
ty of these tests for improving education is really determined by 
how those tests are followed-up in the schools. Could you enlarge 
on that thought? 

Mr. Tucker. I'm sorry, Senator. 

Senator Pell. I think you said the effectiveness of a testing pro- 
gram is determined, mostly by following up on the results. 

Mr. Tucker. Oh, absolutely. That is to say, it's the point Al made 
about consequences, I believe is what you're talking about. That is, 
what you find in Europe, for example, and let me just take Germa- 
ny as an example, you can get an apprenticeship as an automobile 
mechanic with the local garages or you can get one with Mercedes- 
Benz at Daimler Benz. Whether you get the one at Daimler de- 
pends upon the grades you've gotten, the courses you have taken, 
and the exams, the exam grades that you have gotten. 

So, for the whole system, whether you want to be an automobile 
mechanic or whether you want to go to the finest university in 
Germany, how you do on the exams makes all the difference. And 
that is the whole point of the examination system. It is the conse- 
quences that go with it. 

That is why kids in Germany, whether they want to go to a tine 
university or whether they want to go to Daimler Benz, take math, 
tough math, tough science, and work very hard in those courses. 
And that's why ours don't, because for 90 prrcent of the jobs or 
more that you get coming right out of school, it doesn't matter. In 
fact, if you take a tough course, what you risk in the United States 
is you get a nonpassing grade. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Am I correct in saying that my good friend, Ira Magaziner, is the 
chairman of your board? , . 

Mr. Tucker. No. He is the chairman of the commission that we 
put together last year to produce "America's Choice." That, 
"America's Choice," was produced by the Commission on the Skills 
of the American Workforce, which we put together, and it's one of 
four programs in our organization. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

I will not ask any more questions at this time. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I suppose because I agree totally with Ms. Daniels statement, I 
happen to believe it's a very strong statement, but I think you 
make some very good points. Just to comment on one, you men- 
tioned parents as a part of the equation. As a teacher, I am sure 
you have found many parents have come to you and said, 'I don t 
know why my son or daughter is not getting an A or a B," when in 
all fairness to that student they should be getting a C or a D. 

So while parents on the one hand want a good educational 
system and want their children to be doing well in education, we 
haven't yet gotten to a point where they are willing to see their 
child get a C or D and spend the energy on what it takes to raise 
ths IbvbI. 

Sometimes, I suppose, for teachers it's just easier to say, "Oh, 
well, give them an A or a B."' 
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Ms. Daniels. It really depends on how much you want to tough 
that kind of thing out, because it is a constant dilemma. And in 
one school that I taught, a veteran teacher there took me aside and 
said, "Maureen, I just want you to know that the parents in this 
community expect their children to get good grades.' 

Now, I want to impress upon you that they don't make the con- 
nection that the children should be earning those grades necessari- 
ly. They expect you to give them those grades. And, unfortunately, 
that was the mentality among many of the parents. And you're ab- 
solutely right, Senator, a lot of parents, because so many of our 
mothers work outside the home now, which wasn't the case when 
you and I were in school, that further exacerbates that situation, 
that parents are not there to reinforce and do what needs to be 
done, you know, the magic of the success of a student is what we do 
in school but almost more importantly what they come to us with 
and then what's reinforced once we send them back home. And we 
constantly fight that now. 

Senator Kassebaum. That is why I am not sure I think testing or 
even a certificate of mastery helps that situation until we begin to 
change our thinking about what we are willing to invest in it as 
parents and as participants in the community. 

Mr. Tucker. I think, from my point of view, Senator, that there 
is a couple of points to be made here. One is, grades don't mean 
anything in school with respect to any specific standard. We did a 
big survey in Rochester, NY, last year, and we interviewed, among 
lots of other people, kids. Poor, black, minority kids in Rochester 
told us in overwhelming numbers they get put on honor ic!i— 1 am 
quoting the kids— "And all I did last year was color in the maps. ' 

Now, why does th;it happen? It happens because an estimate is 
made of their ability in grade 2, 3, or 4 or maybe late as grade 5, 
that they aren't very smart, they aren't very capable, and they 
aren't going to make it. And so we are going to give these kids very 
undemanding courses, very undemanding material, and we are 
going to give them good grades because they tried hard. OK. 

The record shows this happens all over the United States, and 
the kids don't find out until later. 

Senator Kassebaum. I bet Ms. Daniels doesn't do that in her 
classroom. 

Mr. Tucker. No, I am sure she doesn't. But the record shows 
that this happens in very large numbers all over the United States. 

Senator Kassebaum. Let me just ask, Mr. Tucker, shouldn't it be 
a school board who would be demanding a different approach? 

Mr. Tucker. When was the last time they did that, Senator? 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, I was a school board member. I know 
it isn't easy. 

Mr. Tucker. No I was too, and the dynamics of the school board 
that I was on and many others that I have observed don't lead you 
there because—well, how do I put this? 

Senator Kassebaum. Well, no, I understand what you're saying. 

Mr. Tucker. Right. I mean, all the pressures are the ones you're 
reporting on. All the pressures are to give kids good grades so that 
they can get the rewards that grades produce in our society. And 
the problem is they are unconnected to achievement. 
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As an entire country, we are fooling ourselves. The record 
showed in the last big survey that was done of us vis-a-vis other 
countries' performance in math and science, we performed worse, 
and when our kids and parents were asked how we did, we said we 
did terrific. The kids who were performing way above ours, they 
said not good enough, not very good. 

Mr. Faldet. Senator, if I may. You make a good point in that the 
test scores can at points be supportive of teacher judgment. But 
test scores are frequently viewed as Caesar's messenger. If you 
don't bring good news, you may get shot. 

Senator Kassebaum. Oh, yes. That's right. 

Mr. Faldet. And the „ is one of the problems and, I think, has 
resulted in a lot of the "Lake Woebegon" effect and a lot of the 
criticisms at tests when it's the message that you need to pay at- 
tention to, not the messenger. Thank you. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me ask a sort of general question for Mr. Tucker and Ms. 
Daniels, and any of the rest of you who have ideas about it. I have 
the idea that perhaps some type of standardized national testing 
would help us, would help teachers and school boards and others 
who are interested in improving education in reforming the educa- 
tional system, to actually get more attention to the courses that 
matter, because I fear that what we have had over the last several 
decades— and I don't know if this is accurate; you folks who are ex- 
perts could tell me— but I fear that we kept the number of hours of 
instruction fairly constant in our school system. 

In some States it has increased slightly, but it hasn't increased 
significantly. We have loaded the schools down with more and 
more responsibilities to do driver education, to teach nutrition, to 
teach sex education, all the things that schools didn't used to do. 
And the basic courses that we are adopting national goals in are 
not those. We are saying we want to be first in the world in math 
and science, and yet we don't have the number of hours in the 
week committed to math and science instruction so that v* could 
begin to approach accomplishing that goal. 

And if you had a national test which someone could call up and 
say, "Now, look, we <\re going to be tested on math, and we've got 
to have these 6th graders who have got to learn math regardless of 
what else falls off the table," I mean it begins to build some other 
pressures into the system, which I don't think are there now. 

I guess, Mr. Tucker, if you have a thought on that? 

Mr. Tucker. Well, I mean, I would say that is an eloquent ex- 
pression of my point of view, yes. I mean, I think if we don't know 
where we're going, as the old saw says, we won't get there. And 
there is nothing that focuses the mind quite so nicely as an exami- 
nation— I want to come back to Lauren's point— an examination in 
which it is clear what the kids are supposed to know and be able to 
do. An examination in which that is not clear, which is actually 
true of most American tests, won't produce the result you're talk- 
ing about. But if it's quite clear what kids are supposed to know 
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and be able to do and if in fact it is clear that that statement is the 
outgrowth of a real national consensus, then, yes, I believe it A/ill 
have a powerful effect on what goes on in schools. 

I would like to say, however, on the question of whether that 
means a national curriculum, my own view is that such a test need 
not lead to such a curriculum. I think it might actually do the re- 
verse, in the following sense: Most observer who have looked at 
America's schools from other countries are stunned at how similar 
our schools are all over the United States, what is taught and how 
it's taught, much more so actually than in countries that have ex- 
aminations. 

My own view is that we ought to set up a system in this country 
in which it is very clear what kids ought to know and be able to do. 
We ought to do that at a national level. We ought to have one or 
more national examinations which are all keyed to that same set of 
standards. And then we ought to tell people like Ms. Daniels, our 
teachers in the school, " v ou are free, you are free to figure out 
how to get the kids there and get rid of most of the State rules and 
local rules and regulations that affect the freedom of the teachers 
to decide how to teach these kids." 

We haven't done that up till now because it has never been very 
clear where we were supposed to go. So in fact we now have tons of 
rules about what you're supposed to teach and how you're supposed 
to teach it. We could get rid of most of those rules if in fact we 
were clear about where the kids were supposed to go. 

Ms. Daniels. I think teachers have a very clear sense of where 
children ought to be and where they need to go, and our hands are 
tied in most instances, to get there. 

I am disturbed, in a sense, by the focus on preparing students for 
math and science. The goal that speaks to me is that we need to 
make sure all our children are prepared when we come to school, 
and we don't seem to be focused on that very much. 

Senator Wellstone spoke to that earlier. But I can guarantee you, 
unless we address goal 1 and do something more than pay lip serv- 
ice to that goal, that we can pretty much predict the rest of the 
goals aren't going to fall into line. That, to me, is the foundation 
for achieving all the rest. 

So, you know, we know some things. We know poverty is a valid 
predictor of school failure. We know that children that are mal- 
nourished and neglected, that are homeless, those are children that 
we are dealing with now. We know that they come into the school 
system disadvantaged, and those kinds of problems are special 
challenges on teachers right now. 

So we can get to the math and the science, but we need to ad- 
dress the basic human needs of some of our students before we can 
educate them. And that is what I would like to see the discussion 
center on, and we seem to be way far ahead of where we need to be 
at this point. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, I don't disagree with you that the basic 
needs have to be addressed before we can accomplish the rest. But 
I think that, like everything in life, if you wait to do something 
until something else is done, you never get the second thing done. 
And I tend to think you have to work on different issues in parallel 
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and make as much progress as you can on various things at once. 
So I guess that is where I am coming down. 

Let me ask if anv of the witnesses, and, Mr. Tucker, you said you 
do favor a national test, do you think it should be a mandatory na- 
tional test, or should it be voluntary? 

Mr. Tucker. I do not think that the Congress, certainly at this 
time, should mandate a test. I think actually that, given the enor- 
mous fear in this country of anything that looks like a federally 
imposed curriculum, that could actually set back considerably a 
move toward a national examination system. 

My own view is that we probably will move eventually toward a 
system in which it will be mandatory for all kids to take some form 
of examination which can be calibrated to a standard examination. 
That is what we have proposed. 

And I think that would be a good idea for the country, but I 
think there is no evidence that if Congress tried to mandate that 
now we would move there sooner than if we did it essentially 
through the normal course of events. 

Coming back to what I said a moment ago, I think what is really 
important now is to start moving toward agreement, and a number 
of other witnesses have said this, on what the framework for the 
standards ought to be. The Roemer panel is moving in that direc- 
tion. I believe that the administration is very sympathetic toward 
that. 

I think some form of either the Roomer panel or what you have 
proposed at various times can be a vehicle for moving us toward 
agreement on a framework, and that is probably what we should 
be concentrating on now, plus the other two things I mentioned, 
which is support for people doing research on new forms of assess- 
ments. We aren't going to produce a good assessment unless people 
are working to produce it. 

Third, and I just feel terribly strongly about this, we have got to 
make an investment in figuring out how to bring kids up to a high 
standard because the exam itself is not going to do that. The exam 
will be a very powerful tool for giving incentives to lots of people to 
try, but if you don't put in place, start putting in place now, the 
mechanisms that are going to lead to much more productive school 
systems than we've got now, the exam is not going to do the job. 

Those are the three things I would have the Congress do now. 

Senator Btngaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faldet. Mr. Chairman, I beg your indulgence. Mr. Melody is 
accompanying me, and would it be possible for him to end with just 
a very brief statement to the committee? 

Senator Pell. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. Faldet. We would appreciate that. 

Mr. Melody. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. I am here to second something that Burt said a few moments 
ago. And that is that we in educational publishing believe we are 
part of the process, and we are as committed as are you to working 
toward the resolution of some of these problems. I am a senior ex- 
ecutive of one of the Nation's major text and test publishers, and I 
am simply here to demonstrate the sort of commitment that both 
my company and the industry has for the resolu m of our prob- 
lems. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

I thank all of you for being with us. The record will stay open for 
2 weeks for the insertion of any further statements that are made. 

[Additional statements and material submitted for the record fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared Statement op Governor Romer 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank vou for the opportunity to 
submit testimony to the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities of the 
U.S. Senate. The topics we are discussing, the pros and cons of national education 
testing, educational assessment, and education reform are vital ones. I regret not 
having been present to participate in your hearing with such distinguished col- 
leagues as yourselves and the panelists. r .... . 

I have the privilege to serve as the co-lead governor for education for the National 
Governors' Association and as chairman of the National Education Goals Panel. I 
want to make clear, however, that I am here today in my capacity as Governor of 
Colorado and am not speaking in any formal way for NGA or the goals panel. The 
ideas I will discuss have been, and will continue to be debated by the governors and 
by the goals panel. They are creating interest and excitement, but neither the Na- 
tional Education Goals Panel nor the NGA have yet adopted a formal policy on the 
issue of national education testing. I want to begin by giving you a very brief back- 
ground on the National Education Goals Panel. National Education Goals were es- 
tablished to provide a common framework and vision for education reform. As gov- 
ernors, we wanted to be clear that we were committing ourselves to making educa- 
tion a priority in eac^ of our states and were willing to be held accounted e for this 
commitment. , , , 

The goals themselves have been criticized as too ambitious. In my judgment, they 
accurately identify what our reach must be to make the kind of educational 
progress that is required to secure our future. The goals are not gospel. They are 
not perfect. But they do provide a common vision, a common way to organize reform 
issues, and a common language. 

Last July, the National Governors' Association adopted a policy establishing the 
National Education Goals Panel to oversee the development and implementation of 
a national education progress reporting system. Beginning in September 1991, the 
panel will issue an annual progress report to the Nation on our progress toward 
achieving the national education goals. 

The panel's work involves two tracks: One short-term and one long-term track. 
The short term agenda is to produce a credible report to be released in September 
1991. In working toward this deadline, the panel is aware that great harm can be 
done by asking the wrong questions or by trying to force existing data into new 
forms. Accordingly, the panel is committed to a thoughtful and comprehensive ap- 
proach over the long term, even if it means leaving some blanks in the first report. 

Our long-term agenda involves encouraging the development of an assessment 
system that will not only measure our progress toward the goals, but that will help 
us restructure the education system to achieve the goals. 

In an effort to take advantage of the expertise that exists in the country on these 
issues, the panel established six working groups to give advice and policy options to 
the panel about its «vork, both short-term and long-term. These groups are in the 
process of developing creative approaches for measuring our progress in each of the 
six goal areas. A list of those working groups is attached to this testimony. Their 
recommendations to the panel will be released late this month. 

With respect to goal No. 3, increasing student achievement, the panel has identi- 
fied three waves of action and effort that will need to be mobilized if we are to 
make substantial progress toward the goals by the year 2000: 

—Defining specific standards of student achievement (what a student should 
know and be able to do); , 

—Designing an assessment system that will allow us to accurately and authenti- 
cally measure our performance against these standards; and finally, 

—Moving the education system to close the gape between current levels of per- 
formance and the standards. 

These tasks lie along a continuum from national to local effort. In the panel's 
judgment, national goats and national standards for student performance are appro 
priate and necessary. At the other end of the continuum, we believe that the design 
and implementation of specific reform strategies must remain locally based in the 
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best of our traditions. In the middle, the assessment challenge provides an opportu- 
nity for joint action. Let me discuss each of these in turn. 

Standards. We need to begin with detailed goals and objectives for learning. 
These objectives must be uniformly high and must reflect what future citizens of 
our Nation will need to know and tie able to do. Given the diversity of reform strate- 
gies, an overall national educational standards framework is needed to provide the 
targets at which all would aim their efforts. 

Discussion regarding the process by which these standards can be set has just 
begun. The following elements have been identified as critical to this process: 

— There must be a key role ft ' governors and the states, which still have primary 
policymaking and funding responsibility for education. 

—The process must be highly consensual, participatory and inclusive Broad con- 
sultation with all segments of our population is the only wav to build the com- 
mitment of all Americans to the hard job of educational change. In fact, the 
standard-setting process can itself become part of the renewal process if it rep- 
resents a shared clarion call for higher expectations and higher standards for 
all students. 

—To make sure the standards we set are competitive, we will need to use as a 
benchmark the best standards in the world. 

—The process would set standards, not prescribe how the standards are to be 
achieved. Common standards need not and should not give rise to a national 
curriculum that dictates to teachers what and how they must teach or that 
limits the choices of school districts or states in selection of textbooks or in- 
structional materials. The standards would be a description of the concepts, 
knowledge, and skills that students should master, not a recipe for achieving 
those standards. 

Assessment. Tests should have the capacity to support reforir and not just meas- 
ure present performance. Tests also should nave the capacity to measure the skills 
and abilities students will need to know. 

I am concerned that many of the assessments we use now don t authentically 
measure higher order thinking skills. We rely on standardized tests that tend to 
drive curriculum and instruction toward rote memorization and the discovery of a 
single "right" answer. I am also concerned that the tests on which we rely to pro- 
vide national and state samples f performance don't give the kind of feedback indi- 
vidual students need to help them and their parents judge the adequacy of their 
performance against national standards. These tests are useful and I support their 
continuation, but for assessment to stimulate better performance by students, the 
test ultimately has to be important to each student. 

The notion of testing all students rather than a sample of students raises legiti- 
mate concerns about local control of education. There is a fundamental tension be- 
tween the compelling need for national goals and standards and the tradition and 
strength of local control. We know that the most effective schools are those that are 
managed at the school level. We draw strength from the diversity of approaches 
that local control makes possible. 

Therefore, I do not advocate a single Federal test. Instead, I am interested in ex- 
ploring the alternative of a national examination system. This system would reflect 
not only the voluntary participation of states, but the powerful combination of their 
individual expertise. The system would be composed of several examinations an- 
chored by a common set of national standards. 

States, which already devote enormous resources to testing, could work in clusters 
to develop and implement examinations. Each cluster's examination would be de- 
signed to assess the range of knowledge and skills encompassed by agreed upon na- 
tional performance standards. 

Clusters might be formed around different interests and states would be free to 
decide which cluster examination was most appropriate for their use in any given 
subject. The interests of clusters could evolve over time and sti.tes would be free to 
change their associations. 

Through an anchoring or calibration procedure, a means for equating student per- 
formance across clusters could be devised. The key to this process is a commonly 
agreed upon definition of what students should know and be able to do. These ex- 
aminations cannot, strictly speaking, be designed until national standards have 
been developed and adopted. However, we can begin work on the process of design- 
ing and evaluating examinations formats. We can develop a format which will work 
will in the anchoring system and begin to experiment with different methods of cali- 
bration. 
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In suggesting this aoproach, I do not wish to minimize the degree of technical 
work that will be called for nor the time required for developing the system. Howev- 
er, at this point, it appears that this type of assessment system is both technically 
feasible, and essential to meeting our national reform objectives while retaining, 
and even strengthening, our tradition of local control. 

Motivating Changes in the System. The changes that this type of assessment 
system could help drive include: 
—Schools will offer challenging learning opportunities for all students, not nst 
those who are college-bound. For most of the 20th Century, America has had 
two systems of public education— one designed to train a small group for man- 
agement and leadership and another to prepare the remainder for the routine 
work they would do as adults. We now recognize that a workforce dominated by 
individuals who are not challenged to achieve higher than 8th grade skills is 
uncompetitive in a greatly changed— and changing world economy. 
—Learning environments will be structured to encourage and reward student 

—Parents will have the knowledge and motivation to be effective partners with 
the school because they will understand the skills and abilities their children 
must have to prosper economically and how their children are performing in 
relation to this standard. 
—The means by which we assess performance will accurately track what we want 
students to know and be abb to do. There is a consensus emerging that the new 
basic skills include critical thinking, information management, interpersonal 
and communication skills, and problem solving. Not all classrooms and very tew 
tests presently focus on these skills. 
—Assessment of student learning will have consequences. If employers and col- 
leges participate in setting the standards on which the examinations are based, 
and agree to take performance on the examinations into account when deciding 
who will be admitted to college and who will get hired at what pay level, then 
millions of students will, for the first time, see a direct connection between 
their performance in school and their opportunities in life. 
I am a pilot. The system I experienced in obtaining my pilot's license provides a 
useful model of the kind of system we are aiming toward. When I began my course 
of study, I clearly know the competencies and understandings that I would have to 
demonstrate to obtain the license. And I directed my effort at achieving these un- 
derstandings and competencies. Some came faster and easier than others, lhe 
length of my course of study did not depend on an arbitrary number of seat hours, 
but on mastery of the required skills. I established my command over the required 
subject flatter through a demonstration. The test therefore related directly to the 
subject matter I was being taught— and to the skills I need to pilot an aircralt 
safe ly 

An examination like this one, that can organize and motivate effort, that can ac- 
commodate individual differences in learning rates and styles, that provides real 
(onsequences for the learner and that establishes standards of performance that all 
students are expected to meet has much to offer as we reflect on the role assessment 
can play in education reform. ^ , 

I welcome a continuing debate on these issues. As chair of the National fcxiucation 
Goals Panel and co-lead governor for education for NGA, I hope and intend to have 
a close working relationship with this committee. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to participate in this hearing. 1 would wel- 
come any questions or comments from members of the subcommittee. 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Melody 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Michael Melody. I 
am senior vice president for College and Test Publishing fo: Houghton MitUin Com- 
pany Houghton Mifflin Company is a publicly held, Massachusetts corporation 
which has been located in Boston for over 150 years. The company is a major pub- 
lisher of textbooks and other educational materials, including assessment instru- 
ments, for schools and colleges, general interest and reference books for adults and 
young readers, and computer software for educational and business applications, tor 
both domestic and international markets. 1 welcome this opportunity to contribute 
to your important work. . . 

We employ over 1.400 people in Massachusetts and about that many more 
throughout the rest of the country Houghton's annual Massachusetts payroll is 
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more than $45 million, and we spend over $125 million locally with freelance writ- 
ers, artists and photographers, printers, paper merchants, trucking companies, and 
other suppliers of goods and services each year. 

Among our employees located elsewhere in the U.S. are nearly 400 people at two 
locations in Illinois— our midwestern regional office in Geneva and The Riverside 
Publishing Company in Chicago. 

The Riverside Publishing Company, a wholly owned subsidiary of Houghton Miff- 
lin, publishes standardized tests in a variety of formats. Perhaps our best known 
program is the Iowa Test of Basic Skills which was first developed in 1935 under the 
direction of the staff of the College of Education at the University of Iowa in Iowa 
City. 

Houghton Mifflin first published the Iowa tests in 1940, thereby making them 
available to schools nationwide. Our relationship with the University of Iowa, now 
through our subsidiary The Riverside Publishing Company, io one which has flour- 
ished for over 50 years. Millions of dollars and volumes of research data have been 
invested by both the University of Iowa and the publisher to developing and revis- 
ing this testing program in order to keep it up to date in order to meet market re- 
quirements. 

In addition, Riverside publishes the Integrated Literature and Language Arts 
Portfolio Program, a performance-based approach to evaluate student accomplish- 
ments in these critical areas of instruction and is developing a state program in per- 
formance-based testing of reading, language arts, and mathematics for Arizona. This 
project has attracted nationwide attention. 

My primary purpose is to use this statement to provide a context for the consider- 
ation of the pros and cons of a national assessment program, from the experience 
base of a commercial publisher of standardized, multiple-choice tests. This is a par- 
ticularly relevant perspective inasmuch as one rationale for a national assessment 
program is to compensate for the alleged deficiencies of such tests. 

Houghton Mifflin and The Riverside Publishing Companies, and the other mem- 
bers of the AAP, remain committed to providing educational assessment instru- 
ments that are fair, valid, and reliable; to making use of technology; and to provid- 
ing assessments with diverse formats, including multiple-choice, performance assess- 
ments and portfolio programs. 

As Congress and others look at the issues involved with a new national assess- 
ment program* an understanding of current testing practices and the uses and limi- 
tations of testing should be helpful. Test publishers provide one— but only one— of 
the key elements in the instructional process. Our instruments provide information 
on individual performance, based on a sampling of skills and knowledge. Contrary 
to what is becoming the conventional wisdom, our tests can assess both basic skills 
and higher order skills, and can be administered in a variety of formats, such as 
multiple-choice, where the pupil selects an answer that is either right or wrong, or a 
"performance" format, where the student's performance is considered to be better 
or worse in terms of how that answer is arrived at and delivered. 

The problems of education in America today can not be attributed simplistically 
to inadequate or inaccurate information derived from standardized tests Standard- 
ized tests are not the only source of information on how well a student or a school 
system is doing. We have not made that claim. To do so would overstate the power 
of a test and undervalue the role of the teacher and the school system to provide 
relevant and accurate information. 

Test -derived information can be used for many purposes. We believe that the most 
important use is in diagnosing individual strengths and weaknesses to improve the 
instruction of that pupil. Scores can also be used to determine how an individual 
compares to students nationwide as well as whether that individual has mastered 
locah State, or national instructional objectives. Individual scores can be used by the 
local and stete education authorities for their own accountability purposes, to evalu- 
ate the results of the effectiveness of instruction, and to evaluate and improve cur- 
riculum. 

To assure that tests are used effectively and appropriately, publishers provide spe- 
cific guidelines and suggestions for the interpretation of test scores and how to 
present the scons in ways that both pupils and parents will find helpful; how to 
diagnose specific strengths and weaknesses; and how to use test results to improve 
classroom instruction. We provide in-service support to + -eachers and test adminis- 
trators. These efforts are in accordance with the Standards for Educational and Psy- 
chological Testing and the Code of Fair Testing Practices in Education. (Copy at- 
tached at end of this statement) 

To assure the school systems, parents, and the public of the quality of the tesUs 
being used, publishers also document the reliability and validity of their tests, and 
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support their tests through extensive research and development efforts. Riverside's 
test authors are eminent educators and psychometricians with expertise not only in 
test construction, but also in curriculum development, instructional application, and 
the psychological implications of testing in school and university settings. Over 50 
years of research at the University of Iowa and over 300 research studies have pro- 
duced information about test construction that is the foundation of excellence on 
which Riverside's tests are built. 

These same standards that have been applied to multiple-choice tests are also ap- 
propriate for performance assessments. It is important to stress that these formats 
are complementary. Performance assessments snould not be considered a panacea, 
nor as a mutually-exclusive alternative to multiple-choice tests— each serves special 
purposes and has unique advantages and disadvantages. 

Performance assessments are not new. Teachers have traditionally evaluated 
writing skills by grading papers that students have written. Riverside's Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills and Tests of Achievement and Proficiency include writing supple- 
ments for grades 3-12 that have standardized this process by giving students a 
standard set of topics and standard guidelines for completing the essays. The essays 
are then scored using a standard procedure. Since all students follow similar direc- 
tions and are graded in a consistent manner, the score for each writer's essay can be 
compared to national norms. 

As mentioned earlier, Riverside also is developing a statewide performance assess- 
ment for Arizona. It will complement the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, enabling assess- 
ment of progress over the school year from both a national and local perspective. 
The new test will be administered to grades 3, 8, and 12 in the spring semester. It 
requires written responses to questions, inch. ding short answer and essay responses 
in the reading and writing sections, and graph and chart constructions in the math 
section. Arizona teachers will be trained to score the new tests, to assure that the 
results will be fair and comparable. Dr. Monty Neill of FairTest spoke positively of 
this project in his comments. 

While it is true that performance assessments are not new, it .s also important to 
point out that the use of this format for a wide range of subject areas in a high 
stakes context, where the results are to be used for comparisons of individual stu- 
dents and for system accountability, is breaking new ground. Accordingly, these ex- 
panded uses for performance assessments should be approached very cautiously to 
assure that they do meet the essential requirements of fairness, validity, and reli- 
ability. 

Which format is used, of course, begs the question of what is being assessed. It is 
unfair to criticize multiple choice tests for not providing information on how a pupil 
is performing on national standards when those standards do not yet exist. In the 
absence of a national consensus on a standard for what should be taught and tested, 
standardized tests that compare a pupil to students nationwide have been the only 
objective and accurate appraisal of achievement beyond the local curriculum. We 
are now in a transition period, during which a consensus is growing that minimum 
national educational standards are appropriate and necessary. But that consensus is 
not yet attained nor has it been tested. 

Is there a national curriculum now because publishers sell their texts and tests 
nationwide? We believe not. There still remains considerable diversity around the 
country on curriculum and the scope and sequence of instruction. Recent advances 
in electronic publishing also make it far easier and more cost-effective for us to ac- 
commodate the demands of our customers to respond to their needs. It also makes it 
easier for us to respond to rapidly changing national educational movements and 
the resultant marke* demands. 

To provide one example, in 1988, the Bradley Commission on History in Schools 
released its report "Building a History Curriculum: Guidelines for Teaching Histo- 
ry in Schools, recommendations intended to imprrve the teaching of history as the 
core of the social studies. Houghton Mifflin Company responded to the Bradley com- 
missions guidelines with Houghton Mifflin Social Studies 1991, a kindergarten 
through eighth-grade textbook series. Through this program, Houghton Mifflin met 
the Bradley commissions guidelines and put its theories into practice. The books 
have already been adopted by California* Arkansas, Oregon, Indiana, and West Vir- 
ginia, but it would be premature to say that it has nationwide acceptance. If there 
were to be a national assessment on social studies, would it reflect the Bradley com- 
mission s guidelines or traditional social studies instruction? Would two assessments 
be needed, so that systems that have adopted the guidelines will not be disadvan- 
taged? Would assessment be delayed until there was a national consensus on the 
Bradley guidelines? Should there be a national consensus on the adoption of the 
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Bradley guidelines? These are very practical considerations that must be part of the 
decision-making process toward a national examination system. 

As we know, similar situations exist in mathematics and science as the result of 
national standards being developed by the National Council Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics, the Mathematics Science Education Board, and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, as pointed out by Mr. Shanker. 

Our authors and editors do go through a consensus process in developing our 
testa. We consider: 

— current emphases in instructional materials, such as textbooks, 
—recommendations from national curriculum committees and teacher training 
specialists, 

— critical evaluations and suggestions of classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators who use the tests, 
—social utility studies in relevant curricular areas, 

—comprehensive item tryouts and research studies to determine frequency of 

error, particularly in language and mathematics, 
—independent reviews by professionals from a variety of cultural groups to assess 

the fairness and appropriateness of items relative to demographics, race, and 

sex; and 

—topic importance, biased on authoritative judgment, instructional trends, and 
public opinion. 

Other test publishers go through comparable processes. The diversity and dynam- 
ic process of publishing instructional materials also mitigate against homogeneity 
and minimize the chances of a close alignment of texts and nationally-available test. 
Factors against such alignment include that fact that there are many more textbook 
publishers than there are test publishers, texts and tests are being constantly re- 
vised in differing cycles, and tests cover multiple subject areas for which there are 
likely going to be multiple texts from different publishers. Tests, however, may be 
selected to more closely correlate to the local curriculum, which may facilitate a 
school system's use of the test to evaluate progress on local as well as national ob- 
jectives. 

Finally, let us recognize that o* er the past 20 years there have been real gains in 
basic reading and numeracy skills, with the greatest gains being realized by minori- 
ty students. Minimum competency is now nearly universal among high school grad- 
uates. That does not mean complacency about, higher order skills or the condition of 
drop-outs, but there is cause to accept that there have been successes. These gains 
have been recorded on numerous tests, not just on standardized, multiple-choice 
tests. If minimum national standards are established, and if those standards posi- 
tion our students to meet the challenges of an international economy, perhaps in a 
few years our assessments will show comparable gains to those snown on basic 
skilk 

Tu assist the committees deliberations. I am submitting for inclusion with my 
statement materials which The Riverside Publishing Company has developed re- 
garding performance and multiple-choice testing formats. Although I can speak only 
for Houghton Mifflin Company and The Riverside Publishing Company, I am confi- 
dent that I speak for the commercial textbook and test publishers in general when I 
say that the industry stands ready to share our publishing expertise with the com- 
mittee as you strive for a solution to the critical issues we are all addressing. 

[Additional copy supplied by Mr. Melody follows:! 
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Prepared by the Joint Committee on Testing Practices 



The Code of Fair Testing Practices in Education states 
the major obligations to test takers of professiunals who 
develop or use educational tests The Code is meant to 
apply broadly to the use of tests in educai.on (admissions, 
educational assessment educational diagnosis, and stu- 
dent placement). The Code is not designed to cover 
employment testing, licensure or certification testing, or 
other types of testing. Although the Code has relevance 
to many types of educational tests, it is directed primarily 
at professionally developed tests such as those sold by 
commercial test publishers or used in formally adminis- 
tered testing programs The Code is not intended to 



cover tests made by individual teachers f«r use in their 
»wn classrooms 

The Code addresses the rules of test developers and 
test users separately. Test users are people who select 
tests, commission test development services or make 
decisions on the basis of test scores Test developers are 
people who actually construct tests as well as thuse who 
set policies for particular testing programs The role, 
may. of course, overlap as when a state education agency 
commissions test development services, sets policies that 
control the test development process, and makes deo 
sums on the basis of the test scores 



ThfCodf has p developed b> the Joint Commute* on Testmg 
Prwticei a cooperative effort of several professional organ lia t MfU 
\ , ft (t J Um thf * dvin " mtnl - > n *e P«bhc interest, of th f 
quality of testing practices The Joint Committee w» !n ,uated & Ihe 
Amencw Educational Research Assoc uUon. the Amenan Pinhole*.- 

. A T2? on - " d the Nar,0,u, CounC,! on Measurement mEoW 
ton In add-on to these three groups, the American Association for 
Counseling and Development Assertion for MeasureWand rZl 
uabon in Lotinse'ing and Development, and the American Speech- 
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Code of Fair "fating Practice* in Education 



The Code presents standards fur educational test devel- 
opers and users in four areas: 

A. Developing. Selecting Tests 

B. interpreting Scores 

C. Striving for Fairness 

D. Informing Test Takers 

Organizations, institutions, and individual professional* 
who endorse the Code commit themselves to safeguard- 
ing the rights of test takers by following the principles 
listed. The Code is intended to be consistent with the 
relevam parts of the Standards for Educational and Psy- 
chological Testing lAERA. APA. NCME. 1985i However. 



the Code differs from the Standards in both audience 
and purpose The Code is meant to be understood hy the 
general public it is limited to educational tests. and the 
pnmarv focus is on thnse issues that affect the proper 
use (if tests The Code is not meant to add new principles 
"ver and above those in the Standard* or to change the 
meaning of the Standards. The goal is rather to represent 
the spirit of a selected portion of the Standards in a way 
that is meaningful to test lakers and or their parents or 
guardians. I: is the hope of the Joint Committee that the 
Code will also be judged to be consistent with existing 
codes of conduct and standards of other professional 
groups who use educational tests. 



j\ Developing 'Selecting Appropriate Tests* 



Twt +mto pmshovrid pro*dt the information that 
to* mm nm& t»«ted appropriate tests. 



Test Developers Should: 

1. Define what each test measures and what the test should 
be used for Describe the population! si /or which the 
test is appropriate. 



2. Accurately represent the characteristics, usefulness. and 
limitations of tests for their intended purposes 

3. Explain relevant measurement concepts as necessary for 
clarity at the level of detail that is appropriate for the 
intended audiencetsl 

4. Describe the process of test development Ktplam how 
the content and skill* to be tested were selected 

5. Provide evidence that the test meets «ts intended 
purp<»sets) 



6. Provide either representative samples or complete copies 
of test questions directions answer sheets, manuals and 
score reports to qualified users. 

7. tndfate the nature of the evidence obtained concerning 
the appropriateness of each test for groups of different 
racial, ethnic, or linguistic backgrounds who are likely to 
be tested 

8. Identifv and publish any specialized skills needed to 
administer each test and to interpret scores correctly 



•Many «»f Ihe statement* in the Code refer lo the selection "l r ml 
mg tests However in ..utlomized testing programs test dewlup- 
en *re engaged to construct new iesi\ In those situations, ihe 



Teat users should select tests that meet the purpose 
for wni< h they are to be used and that are appropriate 
for the intended teat-taking population*. 



Test I ter* Should: 

1. first define the purpuv for testing and the population 
to be tested Then, seleu a test foi that purpose and that 
population based nn a thorough review of the available 
mfurmation. 

2. Investigate potentially useful sources ot miormation. m 
addition lo test scores, to corroborate the information 
provided by tests 

3. Head the materials prowded by test developers and avuiJ 
usinjl tests for which unclear or incomplete information 
is provided 

Become familiar with how and when the test »»as devel- 
oped and tried <hjI 

5. Read independent evaluations of a test and «•! possible 
alternative measures Ijouk for evidence required tn sup 
port the claims of test deve l opers 

6. Examine specimen sets, disclosed tests or samples «u 
que'.ions. directions answer sheets, manuals and vore 
leports before selecting a test. 

7. Ascertain whether the test Content and norms gr«»up<si 
or vompanson g/oupfsl are appropriate for the intended 
test takers. 



8. Select and use only those tests for which the skills 
needed to administer the ten and interpret scores oir 
rectly are available 



if st drcelopmenl prm.es* should be designed m hrlp rnsuf irm 
the .ompieted tesu will be in compliance with ih« Cudr 
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Code of F*it Te»tlng Practice* in Education 



|} Intorputintf Scores 



Test deve I open should help user* interpret scores 
correctly 



Tesi umts should interpret scores correctly. 



Test Developers Should: 

9. Provide timely and rosily understivd score report that 
describe test performance clearly and accurately Aiso 
explain the meaning and limitations of reported scores 

10. Describe the population^! represented hyany norms 
or comparison groupisi. the dates the daU were fath- 
ered, and the process used t>> select the samples ot test 
takers. 



U. Warn users to awd specific, reasonably anticipated 
misuses of test scores 



12. Provide information that will help users follow reason- 
able procedures for setting passing stores when it is 
appropriate to use such scores with the tesi 



Test I'sers Should: 

9. ObUin information about the scale used for reporting 
scores, the characteristics of any norms or comparison 
groupfs). and the limitations of the scores 

10. Interpret scores taking into account any major difi*r 
ences between the norms or comparison groups and 
the actual test ukers. Also take into account any differ- 
ences in test administration practices or familiarity with 
the specific, questions in the test 

1 1. Avoid using tests for purposes not specifically recom- 
mended by the test developer unless evidence is 
obtained to support the intended use. 

12. Explain how any passing scores were set and gather 
evidence to support the appropriateness of the scores 



■ 13. Provide information that will help users gather ew 
dence to show that the test is meeting its intended 
purpose! s). 


13. Ohiam evidence to help show that the test is meeting 
■ts intended purpose**). 




1 ^ tr » v i»tf f«r Fairness 


Test developers should strive to make tests that are as 
fair as possible for test takers of different rices, gen- 
1 der. ethnic backgrounds, or handicapping conditions. 


j" 1 

; Test users should select tests that have been devel- 
1 oped in ways that attempt to make them as fair as ; 
, possible for test ukers of different races, gender, eth- 
; mc backgrounds, or handicapping conditions. j 


Test Developers Should: 


Test I'sers Should! ; 


14. Review and revise test questions and related materials 
to avoid potentially insensitive content or language 

15. Investigate the performance of test takers of different 
races, gender, and ethnic backgrounds when samples of 
sufficient size are available Enact procedures that help 
to ensure that differences in performance are related 
primarily t 0 the skills under assessment rather than to 
irrelevant factors. 


14. Evaluate the procedures used hy test developers to 
avoid potentially mscnsitrve content or language 

15. Review the performance of test Ukers of different races, 
gender, and ethnic backgrounds when samples of suffi- ! 
cient sire are available Evaluate the extent to which I 
performance differences may have heen caused by map- 1 
propnate characteristics of the test j 


16. When feasible, make appropriately modified forms of 
tests or administration procedures available for test Uk 
ers with handicapping conditions. Warn test users of 
potential problems m using standard norms with modi 
ned tests or administration procedures that result in 
non -comparable scores 


16. When necessary and feasible, use appropriately modi. j 
fifd forms of tests or administration procedures for test ' 
Ukers with handicapping conditions Interpret sUndard I 
norms with are in the light of the modifications that j 
were made ; 
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Code of fair Testing Practices in Education 




Under sob* drnimfHm test developers have direct communication with test taken Under other drcumstances. 
test user* cornmunkats directly with test taken Whichever group communicates directly with test takers should 
provide the information described below. 



Test Developers or Test Users Should: 



17. When a lest is optional, provide test takers or their parent* guardians with information to help them judge whether 
the test should be taken, or if an available alternative to the test should be used 

IS. Provide test takers the information they need to be familiar with the coverage of the test the types of question 
formats, the directions and appropnate test«taking strategies Strive to make such information equally available to all 



Under sotne circumstances, test developers have direct control of tests and test acorn. Under other circumstances, test > 
men hive such con trot Whichever group has diiect control ot* tests and test scores should take the steps described ■ 
below. i 



19. Provide test takers or their parents guardians with information about rights test takers may have to obtain copies ut 
teats and completed answer sheets, retake tests, have tests restored, or cancel wore* 

20. Tell test takers or their parents - guardians how long scores will be kePt on file and indicate to whom and under what 
circumstances test scores will or will not be released 

21. Describe the procedures that test takers or their parents guardians may use to register complaints and have problem* 
resolved. 



Note! The membership of the Working Group that developed the Code of Fair Testing Practices tn Education and (if the 
Joint Committee on Testing Practices that guided *he Working Group was as follows 

Theodore P. Bart ell Edmund W Gordon Carol Kehr Tittle 



test taken 



Test Developers or Test Users Should: 



John R Bergan 
Esther E. Diamond 
Richard P Duran 
Lorraine D Eyde 
Raymond D Fowler 
John J Premer 
(Co-chair. JCTP and Chair. 



Jo-Ida C Hansen 
James B. Ungwall 
George F Madaus 
iCo-chatr. JCTP) 
Kevin L Moreland 
Jo-Ellen V Perez 
Robert J Solomon 
John T Stewart 



(Gxhair. JCTP) 
Nicholas A. Vacc 
Michael J Zieky 
Debra Boltasand Wayne 



Camara of the American 
Psychological Association 
served as staff liaisons 



Code Working Group) 



I'utinui y n MfASurf fTMfrtt in WuiJimn I J 30 V\*nirr«ilh StrrtL 
NW Wuhmgton Dv. M*S*> Single vOpi«$ vt trtt 
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Bradley Commission Recommendations 



' J Thai the knowledge and hahu «>f mind u> be gamed from the study of 
hiMnry arr mdupensablc lo ihr education of aniens in I democracy 
Ihr \hidv of hiMory *houH. thcrrfnrr, be required of all M\j dents 

! I That %ufh tfudy must reach well beyond ihe ac qulsiuon of useful infor 
j miiion lodevclopiudgmcnUndper^ppctjve.historicalstudymuy often 
i forus upon bmad, significant theme* and questions, rather than short 
1 hvfxJmcmorUaiionoTfaclswithcHJi contrai In doing so. historical vudy 
j shugkl provide context for facto and training in cnlical judgment hased 
upon evidence, including original viurres, and should culuvair the 
prrsprt live aming from a c hronolngnal view of the past down to the 
P'rvnt day Ihcreforr n fuikjws 

\ I hat the currit'ular time evseniial m drvrlop the genuine understanding 
an«l rngaupmeni net rvurv 10 rxcK i>mg judgment muM be considerably 
i Bfritrr ihan that presently < nmmon >n American sc hool programs in 
' Hi* inn, 

A tliai ih» kin.Waiirn ih»tnj}hRraiic mi mk lalsiudir* <\miculum be 
btMmv i fitu rri? 

*• lliil ihiM .invrivmn rn nmmrrnU [<■ Ihr Ma re j and IO \,xi\ vhonl 
iJ.ojh {\ il-r impumrnUliim .J a *x <i\ Mudir». hjiik ulum requiring no 
li »fi ihj.. v < ar\.«l hiMnry amt.ngihr \a yrars spanning graJr\ 
" ,^>h |.* 

I hat lArry Miulrm \hmiM have an undrrvandinRnf the work! that 
r.Mi-aijusM vthr h,vl.,r,, jl rtjwnrilc rwrf proplrsnf \Uu a.lhe Amrncav 

V«J. Jrsl ! illnjic 

Jha: f'iM«»r\i anbrMbrundrro.nicl*r»rnihrniWofaU((tn.\tinjeni parts 

• •I %.* »ny xtr -n» hi,k\l. ihcrlnfr thr hiUnry ul fttimen. rat nl irxi rthrnt 
•niiH.inirs. arnl n»rn jml *».mrn itf all < lavsrs and condnions should \* 
imrrtijir,} md, h|M««|i« jl lf uinn Imn 

8 iHan^K-i.irrp.rintn.rfiMilt^uniMlpnignminhiitorvrprpferaWya mij<tr. 
minima »v a m.ni»r)ai ihr i i.Urer ut untvrrsity Irvel be required Uv the 

• euiJ,i4iK»n i if tr-a< hrn.J v«ial srud»cs in the mj<idlr and high s< hot ib 

*> Tlutoti^gearK^uni^eiUvdrrunnirnbi^b^torYreviewihesti^ 

lonieniol major program* f..i ihrir suitahility tmhc neettMif «mf<cuve 
irai hrtv w.ih *pr< ial aiirnhonm ihr ijualiry arxi liveliitewnf \host survey 
< itu'sr^ *b.»v«iHjmciparw arr nvwi ofim uurtii in the «bix>l» work! 
hiM..r\. WrMnn • ivih/aimn. and Amernan hiMtiry 



ir-^gftiiM* M«mm RMirfi.lh a«kr>.«r.c.tK«'i p*>rmi**n.> f.iKn the HtMtHryi ,<nmutaviAfl 
ir»»..iv «ns<h»in i.i ov it.iici.il f,,Mf. RuflcUng a tttatnry t urrUAjIum- c^ikkliitri 
T«<hint Hlwory in V h«^)U !>><• .«r jjrir l<-^«rt i* jvlrflWr fnwiJv N«<«»n«J t i<gi 
l.-i ll.u.«vMj. 4 i»»n , , w)l'Ltt> w *.. l ||l ll | 1 i A / Vr^Ukr llh«.44t4S 

CooyttRht o iqql h r }»o»«htnn M^fUn r omoanv V Mghts resetvrd 



fiffesponding to the 

\ Bradley Commission Report 
; o« Teaching 
History in Schools 



HOUGHTON MIFFLIN SOCIAL STUDIES 

In 1988, the Bradley Commission on History in 
.Schools released fiuOd(n$ a History Curriculum 
CutdelifUBfor TWwMfV? History tn Scboois. rec 
ommendailons Intendexl to improve the teaching of 
history as the core of the social studies The facing page 
bsts the nine recommendations the Bradley Commis 
sion addressed to al I clti?ens who hear responsibility for 
designing and Implementing courses of studv in our 
schools 



Houghton Mifflm Company ce$pondca v to 
the Bradley Commission s guidelines with 
Hougbton Mtfflin Social Studl#C\99\ , a 
kindergarten through eighth-grade textbook series 
Through this program. Houghton Mifflin endorses the 
Bradley Commission s guidelines and puis its theories 
into practice The following b an analytfc on bow 
Houghton Mifflm Social Studies responds to those rec- 
ommendations pertinent to textbooks 
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HI That ttie knowledge and habtts of mind to be gained 
MJH from the study of history are indispensable to the 

education of citizens in a democracy. The study of 
history should, therefore, be required of all students. 



Houghton MjfTlin n commilied lu 
providing all Mudrnlv, not rust nil 
li-gc 1* >tind high u, hi ml stuilr-nts, with 
the ial skills and knowledge 

wcdcil m make the ik-i isionsfk'ntm 
ran will ihfusi u|tort ihcm In thai 
I'lul. 2 krvgoil t if Ihtuyhion Mifflin 
Vxirt/ \/Wies is in help all simK nis 
tx-i c>nic'ic*s|w>ftsisc Jinlrrftc-tiivi-i m 
/rfis m ih»" j wcniv first ( c-fuiifv 

//dUgA'tiM Mifflin \mitil V/ M ,«V\ 
irj» hesihc Aninn Jimlt aUaud Immi 

lflll'\ flf ili-flKH 141 \ lhj| (fiiili }W 
I IIi/CCIn ill I l.i I "llili i* M«|ti <> 

WhHt teaching the Ideals and 
basic principles that unttt 
all Amtricans. Houghton 
MiffUn Social Studies re- 
sponds to the needs of stu- 
dents of all abilities and 
backgrounds. 

|)|iiiiighinii j 1 ■ ■ .i.i.Kn:. 

It jl-MlJ tfll N\ I|U U ll.ll ^l-(|* 

and r « - ll* • i ihii n He hi j I nk iv. i \ I ■ -i 
r t jmpli ■ lit gi i> li i\i ■ « xiit.lt in • »■ 1*1 
jls ml 1 1 it ' vifll?t. •Ii^in ■ 1 ill*" \llii i ■ in 

Hjg atmI Hit * (I- it ^ « I"! hIi. 1 iIm 

Siallll* >ll I fl»i il\ hi *l l.li l l "« t Mil 
tk ills c'tpl-u. lllf 1 (1 III- Ml villi 

\mcm jo swiilw.k i* i»m nt'« 
Oh- I lU-eiv li* II « »M 

I hnqihton Mifflin Vi w/s/m/ii * 
rxamnws | he jijin-'Hi *alm * ts 
l<i t '\M ' mull 4 \ j f it Ii • lii»lt .il 

• |ll| f|l*h "-IS \|«*ffllf-S .111.1 V-tllgS 111 

fusl gude. f«>r fisUiit t . lining liarl* 



ers sludy Iho Pledge of Allcgta ncc and 
ihc song 'America * In subsequent 
giades students consider iht- values 
andlichcfs expressed m.suc h popular 
American songs as 'America the 
Ikauuful" and "This Land Is Your 
Und " And kcyArixrncandocun»t-nis 
sn<h as the Declaration of Indcpcn 
ik ni o and ihc I 'nurd Slate* Conslilu 
(iih> ii»namr(ustiwo arc presented 
in ibcu enlirciv 

In the earliest grades sludents also 
examine Ihc beliefs and values thai 

inn 114 ul a-vJ :c!;gir*us holidays 

n-jiltrni annually In kindergarten, 
sun tents t reale<alrndars thai identity 
mi« h holidays is ( hnsunas 2nd Pass 
cu i lii vi und grade students learn 
al*»m liiilcpendcncc Day and Prcsi 
ill-ins ])iy This js fi>llnwcd up in 
ihml grade as students explore ihe 
o hum if Veterans 1 )ay. Memorial l>ay. 
and -Arl »« »r I>ay 

VX Ink- learning i lfihnse N'licfs. \ al 
in n »n,, i<a>tiiion\ thai shape our na 
iii in ! itruiiry young learners also 
sinil\ i 'k ■ i ighls and res[X>nsi|t,}iiirsitf 
t \ i ii l inn tt Ma'cs t ni/rii ]\\ sei 
.■n.l KUtlr. ^ink-ills leain the duties 
.intlim "h«Hlsiifsi let ting our polilu al 
li ohiv liti)iam|i!r. ahcr studying a 
t. xvi hi. .ii ilj,- H<l{- amisrlei nun ■»! ihc 
I'lisiikiii vi i nit nis (»jiii\ ipate hi a 
.h • ivi> hi making r set use m p,hi. h 
Hit l trials y itv limits .if iu,o jilj.iv 
4»»«t si.tr li»i tin- Ix-ili-r tine 

\v iIk- viph-siH alum of msinn Im>u 
in. h as.-s wuh eaih giatie. sludenis 



grapple wiih more <omplex demo 
iratn. proeedurcs For instant c, while 
studying ihe turhulcni limes of Re 
consioitUon. eighth grade sludenis 
examine ihc laborious proecxs of 
amending the (lonsiiuiuon 

Wlulc leaching the ideals and basic 
principles lhai unite all American*, 
tloughwn Mxfftin Sockti Studies re- 
spond* m the needs ofsiudcnu of all 
ahtituc* and backgrounds Through 
out ihe program, lessons and chapters 
tnf<irm. niotrvaie, and involve dents 
ai all stages of cngntuvc development 
and academic ability Tcaehtngsug 
ge.stions and strategies contain rnul 
npk* IcvcU of inslrurtional support 
that range frtim leather centered ac 
hviiies. for ihose students who re 
qurreaddrlionalicachermrxjelingiiid 
guidance, lo student eentcied actio 
U*n, fi ir those students who can a pply. 
Iraesfcr. and cxlcnd knowledge and 
skills mdependenily 

H<tughion Mifflin Social Snuiia is 



alv> sensitive to the marked nu r« aM 
in ' umlicr of students whny (ksi 
la.. - •* xl'ngltsli IniLscoftifiiii 
mc< »ach all students, this pro 
gtam is designed to facilitate maxi 
mum access to sooa I studies concepts 
for students from a wide variety of 
cultural and lingurstic background* 
A unique visual learning strand, 
prominent instructional visuals, and 
specific access strategics provide 
channels of access for students who 
arc acquiring Rnghsh language 
proficiency 

The au ihors a nd editor* of J toufihtim 
Mifflin Social Studies believe that as 
aniens of ihe United Stales all s<u 
dents need the k.iowle^vr and skills 
gained from ihc srud\ «'f histoiy 
Iheretorc. ffougfjton Mtffltn Stxutl 
StudU't ts designed to instill m aU 
students a working knowledge of out 
<k minratK procevs and an appret ia 
(ton <if the values and tK'licfs that 
unite all Ameucaas 



2 That such study must reach well beyond the acquisition of 
useful formation. To develop judgment and perspec- 
tive, historical study must often focus upon broad, signifi • 
cant themes and questions, rather than short-lived memorization 
of facts without context. In doing so. historical study should 
provide context for facts and training in critical Judgment based 
upon evidence, including original sources, and should cultivate 
the perspective arising from a chronological view of the past 
down to the present day. 



I "he auih< >rs a nd cdilnrs < >f / lau$hnm 
Mifflin Sn lal Stint u>$ i oncur thai in 
order u»a< hirvc genuine ( omprehen 
sn initfiinportanlivvjcs students need 
lime hi cxjiluft'lopit s lopra< tue skills 
m meaningful lonicxlx. and lo relate 



their learning lo the world in which 
iheylive Therefore. Ihm^htan Mifflin 
Stxial SiWlesis deigned lo affi ird ihe 
tune re(|inreif to athicsr an in tk'pih 
fjKtorn al fo< us (!unsidei. foi in 
siaiKe. ll»e pi>rirayal of slave lile in 
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nineteenth century America All too 
frequently, textbooks allot only one 
i»r two pagc<> to thi\ topic U'lihin 
thuv page<> ihrrr u usually (»nly one 
illixMr Jlitin. which often is a generic 
handbill advertising a slave auction 
Ihe existence > >f slavery is presented 
from ihe perspective of the uiulhcrn 
fanner and viewed a* a shortcoming 
of an economic system While the 
harshness of slave life may l>c referred 
to. n u rarely dealt with in detail 
likewise, the unique Afncan Anicri 
ran culture that developed during this 
lime is often iiverlimkcd 

Throuthout the pfOfrim, 
Houston MfflJn Soc/alSfud- 
It txttfidi th* treatment of 
vital ttiamtt and fuHy devel- 
op! th« laitont of tht past, 
making tha itudy of hlttory a 
practical human ttory. 

Ibm&hum Vr/77i« Vvta/VfWjVs.iin 
the i>irVr hand ik-cln ales entire k-\ 
M>nst<>the isMir«»f*Uverv In Amen a 
U i/7/<f>( fifth grade). Ua eumplc one 
nx page Ic-ssnri il^iaii uses s« >lelvon 
slave life dev nl»es slavery fn.cn tlic 
perspective of Africans Wiihm ihis 
le ssi i« i tJvrre are srscn t.tuals. liner 
of wh» h aie sianl<ng photographs 
that portray the c niel realty of da 
very "davery is dc^i rilv-d as an ilim 
Ime denial of freedom and human 
oglics 

Miivmgti>d<-M-fop( on, aliudgrrvni 
in ^tudcnt.s. Unuxhitirt Mifflin \nuil 
sft/</«^|H«»v*k-stk-uilcdioveiaK<-.iiMj 
additional perspective on topu <> tlut 
traditionally reeeive «*nl\ oirsoiy rc 
view lorcxamptc ahpri altc'Kihtiok 
might stale »n one sentence that ^Ij^e 



families were often broken up with 
the sale of a faihei. mother, or child 
In America Will He. an excerpt from 
an autobiography of a former .slave 
vividly describes thcgncl and sorrow 
experienced as a family is broken up 
at a slave auction While snme text 
books may mention lhai slaves ere 
aied iheir own communities and cul 
ture. America Will Be integrates mi 
•nernus example* of how slaves 
adapted foods, crafts, music, and reh 
gum to express their African henlage 
and preserve iheir own culture 

Hy providing such detailed cover 
age and additional perspective. 
/ {tiURhtan Mifflin Social Studies helps 
students achieve a level of tinder 
standing that promotes genuine com 
prehension of important issues As 
illustrated here, when students take 
anm depth look at slavery they gam a 
deeper appreciation for human nghLs 
and better understand the ideals of 
freedom that have shaped die l ( mtcil 
Mates As students take the ume to 
explore the evolution of African 
American culture, they develop an 
appreciation for the multicultural, 
pluiahsuc nature of American. society 

Whctherthciopic i.sflaveryin nine 
leem.h century Amcnca or citizenship 
rn the Cicjlden Age of l"»reece. 
litm^hion Mifflin Social Studici mtc 
grates knowledge and skills from a 
wide range of schj^tS and enables 
students to gr> beyond the classroom 
toseek an understanding of the social 
wotld Throughout the program. 
Itmixhmn Mifflin Stxial Studies ex 
teruts the treatment of vital themes 
and folly develops the lessons of tl»e 
past, nuking the study of history a 
practical human v;orv 



HThat the kindergarten through grade six social studies 
curriculum be history-centered. 



In Houghton Mifflin Social Studies 
the following key instructional goals 
from the scope and sequence estar> 
lish the program's commitment to a 
comprehensive history curriculum 

• Create a sense of empathy for the 
past 

• Analyze the sometimes complex 
cause andeffect relationships of 
ideas a nd events, recogmjti nga Iso 
the effects of the accidental and 
irrational on history 

• Recogni7Cthe interrclaiedncssof 

fieography, economics, culture, 
lelief systems, and political sys- 
tems within history 

In the primary grades, students 
quickly move beyond their own world 
to broaden their sense of lime and 
place In kindergarten, young learn 
ers aie introduced to the concept of 
change over time thrtnigh the com- 
parison of posters depicting, for ex- 
ample, a neighborhood long ago and 
today The program also gives stu- 
dents new insight into their communi 
IK'S and helps ihem make connec- 
tions lothe larger world In first grade, 
for example, students examine the 
growth of a town into a c it v and ob- 
serve the iole of a bridge and irans- 
portatinn in linking the trty In the 
wider world 

Unixighoiil Houghton Mifflin so 
( taistudteu variety of lesson formats 
nunc students to explore the geo 
graphic, sox tal. and economic assets 
of tlx' world At every grade, liteta 
lurv.luograpliies.and iximary sources 



introduce young learners to people 
and events in other limes and places 

By ihe third grade, students begin 
their study of the United States as they 
learn about Its early people and their 
cultures Inihe fourth grade, students 
continue ihelr exploration of ihe na- 
tion as ihey survey each of its five 
geographic regions from an economic 
perspective, bothineariy Umcsandin 
ihe present day 

In ihe upper grades, students con 
linue to study geography, economics, 
anthropology .and political science as 
well as the expressive arts and ihe 
humanities within the context of h»s 
lory In the fifth grade, students ex 
amine United States history from the 
appearance of the first people up to 
the Civil War In the eighth grade, 
students review early America and 
focus in depth on the pen od from the 
Coeatituuonal Convention tolhe First 
World War 

Houghton Mifflin Social Studies 
offers two yeais of world history in 
grades six and seven In grade six 
stu dents study the ancient world from 
its beginnings through classical civili- 
zation up to the decline of the Roman 
P.mpirc In the seventh grade students 
expand on their knowledge by study 
mg the civilizations of Africa. China. 
Japan, the Amenras. and Furope from 
the fall of Rome through the Middle 
Ages to the Enlightenment 

Throughout the pn^gram, history 
provides an organizing framework to 
cxpli ire the ma ny disciplines that make 
up a ul studies education 



That every student should have an understanding of 
the world that encompasses the historical experiences 
of peoples of Africa, the Americas. Asia, and Europe. 
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ihiuxhhw Mijflm Stxtal Vn-aVs 
irs|*.»nl\ i»i die fii I that Minimis t<» 
iUv air living hi a nation that i\ tic 
i ntinng t note i uliuiailvdivi-rsr iiul in 
a wnilcl that is increasingly inicnlc 
I* ruk-ni lis lommiinvnt in 1 Well 
hnimk-i! wiii lil vm v. is established in 

I In- lollop in « kev laMnniuiiul Rnjlx 
from the- si i »jx* anil *re|iirni c 

« i "ntk'i vijml v\ i w It I trgioiis jrii ! 
Own hisiom .it. i nit m a I Cinrpmiu . 
j nil j>. tliii. at i h.t ji trnMi' \ 

• I 'iiik'iMJihl i In mmplit 

ft- 1 ili* •livhi| t iili! intrtili pen 

ili-lli V lliJl l*X|\|\ Attn ilk* 
vs ■ iitil i IMUi »i|\ 

• Ik i iilih* I louhii Willi Itn 

l.f* |Mll Ml ||. II f. Il^ll ,l|\ Jfhll lllll i\ 

ti.ii Ini'-iiN i-l ni hi i 1 1 1 1 it - V Jllll 

Jtlj, |"\ 

IhmyNoK Wi/flitt s*s iat v/iii/h'i 
i*Similir\ lilt* l'-pn v pint ili\iii. ul 
ti-(ik-(N'Hifa-|ti r 4111] ihr nnittii ijlmul 
nihin- mil MHu-h n cii-n itu«k- 
Iim 1 1 ..1 1 simplr SoMiv l\*>ftr I 
K*u >ti>i m-i ■ mm! kUiIi 1 J 11 1 m iiK t . 1 -m 
,«li lr 111 11I 'Hi if 11' 11 •! ill n 11 111 1 1 1 1 lull in 
. -Iih. I mil ilSjlcvlhfinl)t)i a vliiil. • «! 

II jll4lllllH-\fflllllflS(*t|lf1f (I 111 I llllillil 

hi tilj)t(-v < Jliilti-il- a\\ Mi «.•> in 
\iih'|ii 411 ».finiin Mn. in \nu in in. 

Jill! \J\ <!!•« 

4m«»ii ii UiW /ft ii.iih Kn-1. » 1 1 11 

tilll'S A MlfK t nil- - I M.lti v lutl<*l\ 
In looking Jl tlli I hi iiv ..| inlllii|i 

i|i\i-ISl|\ I IH living ■ Hi \i tt I Hli Ills 
«\ 4 MIM * |Jm I ■•■'I il **l !■• " 

1 1 h- fiisi 1 h.i|<t( t .li m 1 .1« \ On iffinn 



giatioii pnxevs- hi lilt voluntary and 
fm<ed thai bicnighl vi many differ 
rni k ,,h M a 10 ,n,s Malum l'\ing pn 
imiv. Sonne materials, engaging hi 
"graphics, and literature in explore a 
\ ane'ty of imnngiani cxpcuenccs. the 
1 lupin exjnimrs ihe ricncfits and 
1 hjllengrsiil living m a land of many 
e ulli iK-s >X ithlhispir amble, Modems 
rmha'k on a study of out nation'*, 
fiisinfv ftiim a pluralism perspcthsc 
imt fii a \X\il He ami .-1 Morr /V*/«i 
I nuin (eighth graikO devote* sigmO 
1 ant atienln »n In sue h issues a*« inntu 
guinm. pii--in1i( r. Jcii! 1 ivil tights in 
I mli-il States histiuy 



Through Houghton Mifflin 
Social Studies, students fain 
an understanding of the 
unique nature of world cul- 
tures and the char acteristics 
shared by all civilizations. 



//i*tgj/>ffifl.Ul^?11 \iXltii S/li//li v Wlso 
t.iki s Ai\ h"ni vl ,11 ) t | halatlinl kxik at 
1 11lt1n .il iliiliiMiifl Jtl<>t Milnf jt t noflti t 
in . h Ik 1 ti.ivs and pUi rs 1 AU^ayt' 
11/ .1Hi lin/ /Vi>*% ivixth ntade> ziu\ 
.1. n»w Oh' { cW/in,i (si'trnih gtaik l 

• k du in 1 lit- it entire- text tu icaihniK 
Uk i uliiuallk tit age and 1 ■ mini mi n «i\ 
i«l Oh- |x-.«pl<-s .»f Alma. Asia, the 
Mil Mil- I .M. tin \iiK-enjs and In 
1'<jh- In ^taile six. vshile {Miisning an 

• n ilejuh viiiih nl (he* ani in it ■ isih/a 
in «ns ■ «l Mi si«j>i u.iiiiM i!m* Nik \ alle*i 

Oil III. Ills V .llfl'l Jllll ilw ||\<I i jlll\ s 

n| 1 tinij si.i.k nts gatn an nniiei 



standing* if the unique nature 1 if wnrld 
1 ulti lies andlhe( rura< ten Mica shared 
bv ait ( ivili/atmns In gtado seven, 
while Mudying ihe aanmf>lishmcnts 
e>f the Muslims, the A/tecs, the Bamu, 



andthcpeoplcMftheKnngi* mrunr 
a (ew-.-siudenis learn lu»w ih<- ex 
<hange of ideas, scienufie deve lop 
menls. and anrsttc arhicvenicnts help 
cultures grow and develop 



n That history can best be understood when the roles of 
|Q alt constituent parts of society are included; therefore 
the history of women, racial and ethnic minorities, and 
men and women of all classes and conditions should be inte- 
grated into historical instruction. 



Hnughiem Mifflin believes lhai a 
tnjly dcrrv>aauc educaunn demands 
thai v-e arknowlcdgjC ne>t only the 
familiar heroes and noted plootn rans 
bui also the common people and 
unheialded leaders whe> worked 10 
many mlc5 in shape hulory Kioni rts 
imepneio i^bnm Mi/Jltn Soctal 
Stiuitvs w*» cxiilt around the pun 
uples e>f a gender sensitive. 
nmhuTjltural education These prin 
e 'plrs are scl forth in ihe following 
key instructional goals from Ihe 
program's scope and sequence 

• I Vvclopan awarrne.vs of the 
stnn tnre of social classes and the 
1 hatiges m yatus of women and 
Hi ia land ethnic. nitniKiuesinll S 
semety and iMhei VKteues 

• I Vselon an aporcnaUon fe>r the 
mutt KUliura I. ptuialiMK nature of 
t ' S sen icly 

• 1 nniprehend Ihe history i»f 

wi mien, mioonties. and the full 
ranue* *A ^eKial < lavscs. ont ptM 
tin* tnsicirv of tin* elite or die 
ivtiahk' •rnltvidual 

!•! at hie«.e* tlk*sc goals tftni^hiittt 
Mt/Jlin *»Kiai integrates the 



conienl wilh riumerous perspectives 
Throughout the program, the au 
ihori weave int 1 the na native of hts 
tory the voices and experiences nf 
individuals of many clhmc groups and 
from all stations of life In the early 
grade.*, these tochjdc biographies of 
such individuals as Yoshikn Uchida, a 
rKominc.M author of children's lncra- 
lure; Roberto Oemente, uSc humanl 
U nan and hallof fame baseball player, 
Alexa Canady, the noted surgeon, and 
Kleanor Roosevelt, the popular hrst 
Lady and renowned diplomat In later 
grades, stodena read the experiences 
of Luther Standing Bear, the Sioux 
Indian Chief and author. Jackie 
Cochran, the world class pilot. 
Samanlha Smith, Ihe international 
peace activist, and Jessie de la Cru>. 
the lahor organizer and poltUuan- -to 
name a few 

Because the authors and editors of 
/hitiRhion Miflltn Social Studies he 
lieve students should hear the vnues 
of llie pcciplc who mide aod lived 
history, the pnigtam also feature** a 
prnfusieHi of primary snuie es and lit 
eiature Students tead from the slave 



best copy mum 
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iwif4nw v of Olaudah fijuunii. 
^ii|i>iiiiii Niifihnj) and I ledrnc k 

| hi' k|K'4'tht'v ■ if lilji k 
ll.mk l hn- 1 Joseph Maiun Imltrr 
Kiuk. h . a net Pablo tic U t mma. die 
dijitrt.md MirnaKof I Urn K^kiyama. 
( UjrlMir lortrn, and an anonymous 
\ irinamrsc icfugec 

Thfoofhoutlhf pfO|r«m,tf>« 
tuttwi warn Into tha oar- 
rativa of N story tfto vofcti 
and oxporloncoft of todhrtdu- 
•Is of many tthnic groupt 
and from aS itationi of lift. 

In addition students gain diverge 
perspei tivrs on history thnuigh such 
lufiaiurr a* '(.airying the Running 
Away*." a mm slave narrative aNnit 
ihc I 'ndcrgtound Hjiln iad, "I low ihc 
Imilr beat ihc RaM*t. a a Cherokee 
folktale. "A )ai of Ihrarm," Yodiikn 
t i hula s M'trv aNuil Ihr daughter i»f 
j-ijianev immigrant*. jihI "Hk - Vny 
agr nf Siiihjil thi sail»H. - an Arabian 
I4k* fioni ihr lolU'ttHifi fhtr Ihutt 
uuiJatttii >nrArahuin In fit r 

ihr inclusion >>f nmltii tiHtiiil liit-u 
iinr Ih'giiivt'i rn m kiln ti 'i {{aiii'ii wiih 
iwnStHilh Aliit in M(>nr\ Arm / 



VYinflo/oioand Ja/lfr— 7he Journey 

Throughout the pmgiam. UoufthKm 
Mifflm Soctal Studies instills in slu 
dents an empathy for people of other 
times and places for example, the 
personal insights provided by *A Mo- 
ment m Time* characters help students 
identify with common people « they 
tourney through history In the earti 
c.M grades, students observe *A Sin 
geon" as she prepares for a n operation, 
a 'Pioneer on the Oregon Trail* as she 
collects supplies on the hanks of the 
Platte River, and *A Vaquera" at a 
roundup near San Antonio In later 
grades. students examine *A School 
Rrformer" at a rally in Virginia. *A 
Roman r'ngiiKer" as he woiks on a 
road outside the city of P«a. and "A 
KongoKmg" in the capital of Mban/a 

In every grade, students, take an 
m depth h>ok at people hkr them 
%elvrs. wh(»se decisions and anions 
provided the cmual giassnvits sup 
fxirt thai furls important histnmal 
movements Hy including ihectinin 
Ixiiuinsof every day men and women, 
nnimgianls. and vaiiouscihnu groups. 
Ibiufthton Mifflin .Vx iai .Sriu/jo pro 
vnlev vital insight mto the strength of 
iKrr ik'm'Hratu souciv 



Criteria for All History Courses and Curricular Patterns 



Toaihtevr ihr ik'sirrd hisituv rime hrd < turn ithnn. ih< llr u\U \ « 
missionr ndoisev ahnnatr i our \r sequent rwt the clement an, mu Mir 
and high-school levels All of the Commission s recommended < m 
ocular patterns, while different, evolve from a shared educational philosophy 
Throughout HulUitng a History (.urrfculum, the Commission stresses specific 
criteria that should be maintained in every history course and curncular 
pattern The following is an analysis of how Houghton Mtjflin Social Studies 
integrates three ol these cntcna throughout its program 



■ An IntortitcfpKnary Subjtct 

One criteria that is fundamental to 
a*l of the (iummissuvi'srreommcnded 
c\.rricutar patterns requires that his 
lory he taught as an interdisciplinary 
subject The report states, "History, 
by its nature, is an interdisciplinary 
subject It shi>uld never he rcdm ed Ui 
a thin re( ital of successive dates and 
fa>ts. hut cairy vvhal has been i ailed 
"thick nanaiive." which mmhirio 
lively storytrlhng and biography wuh 
(onreptual analysis drawn from ev- 
ery relevant discipline " 

HauAhtOii Mifflin ScctaJ Studies is 
bmli »«i the premise thai social studies 
shtHild he taught as just that a sm iai 
study a study nf people in their so 
iial world A i nmprrhvnstvc social 
ttudv has to i (insider how jx-oplc 
live, work, vsi »rship. and play together 
It has iti mnstdri how they govern 
dienisclvcs ami hnw ihry make irn 
j*irunt dectsions AUrmjHingtn n-p 
rrs«>nt all of the elemrnt.s of life, thr 
prog/am prevents knowledge of tlx' 
MMial wnild in a holisin and mtene 
laled nuni>ri 

Hnuxhifii Mx/fhn \t\ utt \it«/u*\ 
pruk's ilsrlf « m it* ruhlv itUegiatrd 
lOHii-nt that dia\ss fmni hist* its gr 



ography. rconomics. anthropolrigy, 
sociology, psychology, political so 
encc, and philosophy as well as the 
expressive arts and the humanities 
literature, music, art. and architecture 

Houston MftUn Social 
Sfudftf providot ttudonti 
with < muKMimntlonoi «4o« 
of tho world and » praeticti 
undtrrtJudinj of tho Moot 
«nd luut t that havo iftapod 
hlttory. 

A li\s.son in Ibis Is My Country 
(fourth giadel illustrates the jvnnt In 
leathmg aNiut the gold and silvei 
rushes of the mid andtatr nineteeiiih 
century, the Irsson begins with an 
excerpt fmrn Klondy Ncls«in"s 
/ kjnghur o/ the (lottf flush lh< # e* 
inpt provides a nilorfut firsihand 
annum of a mining canip as v*rn 
through the ryes of a young gn I litis 
rs follosvcxl wiih a concise history «if 
thr MWs many "nishrs* and I Ix* gen 
giaphii factois thai Oia(Vd thr niigra 
timi to and tl>r settlement of muung 

i a«nji\ 



Ihc text trien iItm t\\f\ the esnlu 
Ik xi i>| i iiiinrig (ethnology, ihc- h'K^l 
priHi ssnffilingatlaim.andttirsiH i -* 1 
irukcupof mnims i amp* Jiid towns 
IIk* l''ssnn's *A Mcimcni in 1 ime" ik* 
s s A I Klv niix'f" as he pans foi 
g I lliisfi'aiufcdt M >{filx , Mbt , niinff> 
ii w ils, i If Hhi ng, diet, background, and 
dicamt Additional excitiscs and 
strategics lonncit ihc Rold rush to 
m inn v hy iIcm nl»mg ihr natm jl fur 
duiion i>f pljuT jnd mming of it 
Additional rxeruscs also challenge 



students ii nnnsidrr some of tlic ellu 
ial ismhs fated ntincis as Uk v 
winked id ihc goldliilds Ihc lesson 
i loses with a smry f«»rn Hy the t*n*at 
Horn s/kv)n ; , an exciting historical 
novel hy Sid 1 Wschntanihatiicvrihes 
life during a gold rush 

Hv maintaining an interdisciplinary 
halame. HnuRhtnn MtJJlin SiKtal 
Ut*ik*<|Hiivuk-vstudcm.\wiiha mullt 
dimensional view of the world and a 
prat uc j! umlcrvi andmg of the ideas 
and ismics thai h *c shaped history 



■ Lets 1$ More 



Aiiothri < rireuailui ishasH mal'i-l 
Oh' ( iMitrmsM tin's t nrruulai patterns 
is i he nntu hi "less is mi *iv * 

1 1 ic \raiMhi'ii4ibutMuMiH ial siml 
irs i miii ilium has enthused a snisn 
appfoa- h K ■ hisinrv j (uoioilar pjt 
tern that ath m|iis tn leaih a gcneial 
■ i\ i-i\ irw 1 1| hisn iiv 1 1 »r vx ample' ihr 
ti J i 111 ii hi J I I mini Stairs fusion, Mil 
set i liiKis hisinn loioi ihc Age nl 

I XjiltllJUiifl In tlir [ill St ill IM OUT 

st } ii x ■ I \ i .ii Id.t h\ HtiHg li» Oi pit I 
I m i nun h si 1 1 \ i \ 1 1 miscs j it- uiuhk- 
ti. present inl> iiiiuif >ii in j th> umigh 
in.liliii i S- mil' \\ in hIs rsjvi mIK ihc 
i\st hi it ih ii ni-ii\ it it m ■■■ilt ill >■ 

■iilM nut ii- t ii * Mil 1 1 nijin -ii (ill 

. I'O.ipK firinx i i»»i|-li li It -'Mi 
l.wk.d 

*M IISilI\e M itliS si I* ilpiulg ihv 
ll( 1 1 |l("t \ I ill Mil WI--I m (ll » If A. *> I In 
ill ill- -il ill Jl lisv isilh «n lift II * ■ illsiil 
i retl IsiIh-hh s I - ■[ »u v jiulijnt stmils 
III- st ti-i W\V tin - Oiinutil ■ 'I I.MH' 

II • J d ll* 2 1 )lH tf Si I nil III I M^im 

mi nt nil I gi in urn- i - »ii»| in In nsifii •! 

M^llitlijill ISMH S it it I !!■ i ■ S Ml ill 



leaving i nit niui h ihal is ( nscrcd hy 
Ihr usual trxl * 

shaung this iinin-in. the authors 
and rditiiis have di ^ giR'd tfnughmn 
\Uffl\n s»v- Uil st tutus as a ( oninuitiin 
ss it h a nainmi-i t hmnnlogu al fix us 
Instead ol'iepea linggerx*ral overviews 
of history. siikJcmis lake a deiailrd 
riuilti dnrn'itsinrial look al spcnfii 

Houghton mnin Social 
Stud/oi t>vet ttudtnts the 
timt to makt an In-dopth. 
muttl p«r$ptctiv« ttudy of 

hljtory. 

I »t hi h|s >i| Ihmi u\ I hi t*x ariij lie. m 
^tt-a'l ■•! studying tU- entire \pan ■ ■! 
t init tl Ntati sliisttin in the fifihf<rat!r. 
tin ii agJM- mirV ( "ghih gi iiV* ainlyi t 
jgam in tin i-lrsenth gratlr simli-nis 
iiMMg imrrii ii Ui// He ihlih grail(° 
t.Hiis i ti I inieil ^laies hivimt hum 
iln- .tjijx aiaiit r i -l the first \* nfiir nji 
n \)u t itil War llien hi .1 Won* 
l\ *f*\tl win ighthgiailt-1 siuileius 
ii \irvsr i a 1 1 \ Aiiicin an hislmv and 
j!ial\/t I mini Siaii s hi sinn hum tin- 



( nnsiiiuiional ( (imrmicn u> i \c nis 
S(irtO(ini|ipg VXorlil >X a r I llu-si- 
• nnipreheasive studies n untune n» 
i reaie a v»lid foundatmn f«>r ihr sin.K 
ol (wentiolh centun,- I'mled ^laies 
history in //«/ory o/ {he I >nUftt .\iatfi 
(eleventh grade) 

Hy naimwing ihethionoln^ al fo 
<us. Houghton Mi/pin Soc \al st\ui\a 
gives Mudents the time t(j make an in 
depth, mtjlti jurrspenive study of his 
lory It also gives studenLsthenme to 
aihirvc genuine comprehension ol 
significant issues, issues lhai will re 
apjiear in future courses and thuuigh 



mil iheit lisrs | hi nis" tit- t «»■ 1. 

Sil|l1\ll1g I'tMll.lll SiVlllS 'n lit|« n. .4 

U \U Hp, suuk'nisexaniKrt- luliMiliin 
issue uf dis.sei»l and jwnu-si I himigli 
this m tlepth study, siudenl.v ac hieve 
a mure accurale understa ndmg of 
seventeenth-century Antenna In ad 
diuon. because students ha vt» hadtimc 
to understand the roots of divvnt in 
I'mled Siaies history, they will hive 
greater perspective when tlx*y study 
the enactment of the Sedition A<1 of 
t9l8m A Mnrp Perfect I Won and the 
ctvil rights f>rntesLs of ihc hXtfh in 
History of the t>nued States 



■ Education for Democratic Citizenship 



A third criteria (hat i cvcrtx-rales 
through al! of the < nmuussmn s m 
ommcndcil eurrxulaf patterns is a 
commitment tn ihc eduction of 
ilemoi ratic citizenship IlieC oinnns 
sum states. Make the ( ornmitiee ol 
leu and all of its successors ih<« Hra 
tfley t ontmission ts ronvrrned with 
tlie trnlial role of htstorv for (istc 
edut anon ihc yicial studies have 
jlwat-s taken edura in in u u ik*n« m i at u 
liti/enship and f'n ihr public goi^l. 
as thru pnmjiy aint * 

In lis response »n the Hiadlev 
( i utii nivsn mi's fust of nine rerommen 
tlauons. Ihmxhtuvt Mifflin Vh la/ 
Situtxe*- rstatihshes i|s t iKfiiminieni tn 
instilling in students in appici i.hkmi 
■ -I mil vhaied natinnal iilentih and a 
vsiirki(igkiiiiwleilg<'of|>ie\k*ruiK ratu 
pri -t ess | tin the cdm am in uf drum 
i ■ jiii i iit/cnship iiitisi gn Ih'vi'iid 
siippKmg a histornal g'asp •>( i>ur 
i nun in io [ mill ii al v isiou II a g> >al uf 
i*i hit aiiou «s to pi i Mii' K/' ji iitr. i ai 



■ ng. intelligent i iti/enship. stiuleutsof 
all ages need to tv taught nth ie 
sp< msijii li tv m c oniuru lion wtih sound 
decision making exercises 

By studying democratic prin- 
ciptet and civic rt»pooftiwi- 
ity in conjunction with tound 
decition>makin| exercitet, 
itudenti develop the toiid 
kno*4ed(e and prtcticai ikiHt 
needed to be active, caring, 
intelligent citizen*. 

In die earliest grades of /7ou#/j/i>»i 
W\ffl\r\ Si* Ull \Uut\e* \ming liJdHMS 
shidv nghts and rcspinsihihnes at a 
v< n hasu" and ne'snnal k'wl In 7^l , 
tto»A/ / VelKiiiticfganrn). sludrnis 
pi at In c g\t(i(iK ailing and isnrkuig 
to^dhrr thanigh numruuis Rioup 
ta^ks and rn|t- plavmg rxvi* 'si s A 
st'f irs of ai to it ii * s wi * flr lc'S>soii tirlps 
stt nl< fits itk'lil'h iXllr.silnl Ufitk fsland 
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why n is imfNiruni to follow mles 
hoih in mHikiI and outside of school 
Miidmis dun nuke signs thai help 
«i<)k'iv follow niles In a lesson »>i 1 
rik-niMiip in I K*unv a llacr ttu%\ 
KUik- 1. students dWms ways pcopk" 
\hovv friendship and respect fcir och 
rrv and thrn [hey appjy lew in ox 
anipk'v in 1 lassrcx>rn stiua(ton\ 

throughout thiURhtan Mifflin So 
i tat Sttuixes.twu responv.hilrty iwki> 
i Dfi vrved ihn nigh guphii portrayals 
• •I \ if tin*. ( oiiraftr. and wisdom I nr 
example, ii- Some /Wyifc" I Knnw 
i mi mid grjik ). students learn ahuit 
Knhcilc ( If-nn-iili' Ulhilc Ins 
ai hit'vroirtiu a\ a bavehjH plavci aie 
hi lied ii i\ his srlflew t ommiimenl li 1 
. >d«'t\ 4ii< I ln\ htitnami jtiaii divd\ 
thai arr highlighted I ikesvisr as Mil 
ifc ni\ Muds t l< jiinr RmiM'vrli. ihrv 
leant Afttnii hi i impri-\M\r 1 aufr a \ a 
diplmiMt j\ wi ll a\ rwi m niggle ,|,f 

IllltllJM Mfcjitv 

i 1 ivi iln\ tui kilrnjt ■■! H1V| hi 4 



lional »olr models, students art' chal 
lengrd u » t nntnlcr inc. effects of lech- 
imliignal. economic, and cultural 
t hange, and ihc resulting choice* we 
miiM make Presenting meaningful 
knowledge of the social world is a 
fundamental concern of the auihnrs 
and editors of ih**nhum Mifflin So 
aal Studies Prom the outset we be 
hevrd thai instruction needs to focus 
on information that shows students 
how oclily all the elements of social 
studies KXichevcryday decision mak 
ing \X'c hehevr thai social studies 
should not only allow us to under 
\iand how others have made tiec is ions 
but also inform our own decision 
nuking and our awareness of current 
issues and social concerns 

Mv Mutlying doniixiauc principle\ 
and « ivh" respt)n\ibilitv in tunjunc 
lion with siHind decision making ex 
eitisrs. student develop the solid 
knowledge audita ■ ucal skills nocilcd 
lidn'ai live, lanng, intelligent uli/cns 



111 1 liiMfig. tin- .mlhiMs .toil edi 
|iir\ •■! I|i*tixh1"ii Milllin uip 
pent ihi Hi idle y t iiiiiHuwii'ii \ 
H1< il1\1iM'lf-W1r tuM'iH imiiii, linn ill 
• hii m \un>\\ VU- \tiir ( - N hrl thai 
4H 1 liiltfrt'd m ,1 driiH m ia< \ ilesi iw 
■ he kix ivkt('dfti-aii(Mi'<iti iMai'iliiiKlhit 
hislniv impair* I hi !■ •inulinn ■ >f j 

111. 'Ml 1 if |M»\W-llltl ill 1 INH.II llljkl In 

|K )t:il\ III llli* Ijvtiinuii 41I1I tl\ 1 iilu 
hi Jli< i|l\ V, ill U- Ii 11 |i\ IhIiiIi )(i iii u 



rii«ii\ A f tf rum 111 wlm h todays \tu 
di iirs lu\e suhd knowledge*, know 
wIr'h and how 10 use \k ills, and pas 
sew an uudeisunding of involved 
t iii/endup will tv a fuiurr in which 
1 hi - print iplr^of ik'intx ra< y witlgrowr 
aihlflminvh I Ii mghion Mifflin is proud 
li» In- a |Urt of i he pr«xrss of treating 
hii uie 1 Mi/i ns. ol hunting pownfut 
ilci imiki uukerv wlv i arr Ivuh foe 
urn ruinin and fui i ivili/aiion itself 



I For further information about 
Houghton Mifflin Social Studies 
contact the Regional Office for your area. 

705? Amwiler Industrial Dr 

Atlanta, GA 30360 

Tel 404-44^-5881 
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Multiple-Choice 
and 
Its Critics 

Are the "Alternative* " 
An\ Better* 



| N Vcrmoni this fall every s»udcnt in the fourth and clc -cmh 
grades will be issued a special tolder It will vnnidin j 
"portfolio" of the students best *nting to be grjdcJ m 
the spnng no< only by their oun teachers but alsc»-in 
some cases— by teams of outside evaluators 

In New York last year all fourth graders took ihe 
same unusuaJ test- manipulating lib equipment Dieir 
proficiency was rated according to a common wale 

In Maine ail eighth graders had to write an ess*\ 
about the same photograph-a satellite picture ol a lores! 
fire near Los Angeles- telling «hai it threaicncd jnd 
offering i plan to handle it 

These three examples and dozens more like ihcm 
around the country are the visible Mgns ol j heated 
debate-both academic and political- about testing Mul- 
tiple-choice tests, which have expanded in nurrhcr and 
influence for more than a decade sir.ee ihe late i^ 7 'k 
have come under vehement attack In their stead thct. 
detractors propose "alternative assessmenn -evs-iv- 
demonstrations of performance, and vollcctionv «>r p^n 
folios" of student wort 

These aJtematives. their proponents sav are mme 
' authentic" than the familiar fill in ihe huhhlc exaim 
and more fair, they will vhift the curriculum to hurhcr 
order thinking skills and entourage belter teaching 

However, even though a number ot statcv are exprr 
tmenting with the new assessments- most noiahiv 
fomia . Connecticut . and Vermont - the aiierrui t \ c s 
themselves are far from fully developed The issu. n ih C \ 



in addition to traditional 
multiple-choice design, snidents mu\ 
face an array of ne* test )ormu\ 
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raise arc important bui the elfeus the\ ma\ have are far 
• torn dear 

troniialls multiple \h*\we tests themselsesvame into 
*idetpread use oscr the past tour decades partis m an 
etfort to aihie\e the sen Uirnew thji ihe irniix sas 
thes ;.Kk The> Use were once an jltematise -to tra- 
dttmnal essay exams The topics 01 those exams were 
decided as arbitrary b> an earlier generation of ie\t crit- 
ic their grading was denounced as inconsistent and 
mrtuenced b> imrlevancies. such as neat handwriting 

Of uujr\e. attache on standardized, muluplc choice 
teeing are nothing new A maiot assault was mounted 
in the lS?0v led b> the National Education Association 
i st a i In 1972 the sE* even called for » moratorium on 
4ll standardized testing Later the teacher* group * as 
joined by Ralph Nader, ibe consumer activist, and by 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col. 
ored People insmpi 

Despite extensise attention, the critics were routed 
not so much by school officials and testing organizations 
is by the genuine grass rooi\ push for minimum com- 
petent exams as an antidote to "worthless diplomas 
Also, in ls)83 the National Commission on Excellence 
m Kducanon used lest data ai the hnchpm of i's report 
that American schools were beset by a "rising tide of 
mediocrity" Thai ushered in more testing to set stan- 
dards for students and to hold schools accountable 

As Barbara Lemer. the psychologist *nd lawyer, has 
noted, many of the arguments now used*g*»nst multiple 
ihoue testing are the same as those used »n the earlier 
assault and many of the same people are malting them 
Hiiwever. there are several new elements in the ferment 

SOME of those *ho earlier had defended testing - 
most notably Albert Shanker. the president of ihe 
American Federation of Teachers-have now 
turned against multiple -choice tests And two new ar- 
guments have been added to the intics arsenal Multi- 
ple-choice tests «est facts not thinking, and preparing 
for them encourages bad teaching In addition, at lea*t 
some of the cn'ics-though by no means all -are really 
looking for standardized alternatives to the tormal of 
multiple -choice tests Bs contrast, in the IY 7 t)x the m s 




and Nader extolled ihe \irtue\ ot teacher judgment jnd 
grade\ without an\ outside exams 

A\ Lcrner noted the traditional atguments :gjinst 
mulnple choice tests boil down to three point* 

1 The ability of tests to predict future pcrtormance 
in class or outside is far from xrteci 

2 The texts don t measure manv traits that are im- 
portant such as persistence and the ability to organize 
time and work 

* The tests are biased *gamst rrrnorities. the poor, 
and. perhaps, women 

The hrst iwo points are true but far from telling the 
third is false and has been disproved by solid empitnal 
data over and over again. Lemer satd 

In fact, the first two points are arguments against an) 
type of timed, standardized exam-mulltple-choice. es- 
say or defined performance There is no esideme that 
any test format is better than any other in toreieMing the 
future or divining character or motivation 

Howeser. as a National Academy of Sciences com- 
mmee concluded in ml. there is a wide cDdy of esi- 
dence that multiple-choice tests "cm be useful predic- 
tors" of job performance and college grades if they are 
properly developed and interpreted This is so because 
the intellectual skills and abilities that the ifsts measure 
arc. m fact, important factors m determining how »ell 
Mudenls and workers perform 

Ir general, the tests predict less well than grades 
but standardized tests plus grades predict much better 
than grades alone because grades v ary cnormousls trom 
teacher to teacher 

Of course, the ttsts don't measure esersthing im- 
portant Character and creativity certainly muni, js Ler 
ner savs. and neither can be gauged by a standardized 
test however, neither quality really can be subshiuied 
for the academic abilities that tests do measure To sue 
ceed m college a student needs preparation for college 
level work, no amount of zeal or creative flair van rruke 
a student at a hfth grade level of achievement ..apjhle 
of handling its ngors And academic tests tan vlcarls 
show where students stand academically 

But academic ability alone is nor sutfmeni im -kj 
demtc success Effort and self discipline are needed ino 
This, of course, is the fundamental »ej«in *h> any 
academu test cannot make perfect predmions 

Howeser jaording io the Nano .jl A(jdo*n Vi 
ences report ihe tests do not discriminate hi ra»e ■<•» 
<»r siKtaUla^s Regardless of the^e fas tov* owdinu *iih 
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similar test scores get similar grades in similar courses 
Indeed, the only slight exception 10 this rule is an un- 
expected one Blacks with a given test score tend to get 
lower grides than whites or Asians with the same test 
scores In other *ords. the multiple-choice tests tend 10 
overpredict slightly for blacks not to underpreditt. as 
me critic* contend 

Overall, women wi»h given lest scores get higher 
grades than men. but if the sexes are matched by the 
courses taken, the difference begins to disappear More 
high-sconng men enroll >n science and math, where 
grade* tend to be lower, than in arts and humanities 

As to whether male* or female perform better on 
multiple-choice or essay exams the evidence is incon- 
clusive, according to a major new study b> Ross h 
Traub and Kathenne MacRury of the Ontano Institute 
for Studies in Education Females do score relatively 
Signer on essay exams in Great Britain. Ireland and 
-lustraha. they report, where both essay and multiple 
cnoice questions are used "Pie um* is true on the C al 
ifomia Bar exam, whicti has one-hour and three-hour 
written sections as well as a multiple -choice test Jul 
ihe authors note another body of research that sho*s 
females wnie more neatly than male, and that neat hand 
wnitng is associated with higher essay scores 

There umplv is no evidence that am test 
format is better than an\ other m foreteiltnx (he 
future or divining churatter ur motivation 



THERE seems to have been little systematic re 
search comparing score gaps between blacks jnd 
whiles on essay questions and multiple choue \ 
study of the California Bar exam indicated that jjdm^ 
the lengthy written performance test in (^4 J.o *i.m 
narrow the gap between whites and minorities- the pjss 
rale for all groups went do*n when the ewm vhanecJ 
but the proportion of blacks passing remained mure ih.tn 
40 percentage points belo* (hat of white* Indeed the 
study by Stephen P Klein of the rano Corporation •» 
that if the performance test scores were adjusted u> -jke 
into account the lower reliability of perf^nnanvi- ies: 
grading the racial gap *ould be even wider nun .>n 
multiple-choice 

*\ recent report by the National Assessmeni f Ju 
cation.il Progress inaepi on its IW *nnn£ fum pt-.n:* 
to the same conclusion Students oere gr.en a fu:i n 
to answer each exam question instead oi the l N -»-. .i u ic 
time limit imposed in the pasi The tmp<ki oi u.-'u* 
more lime was substantial, raising the aierapc :y*i r 
marwe of white students while blacks and H»p*<nit- -fv 
little changed Thus, the racial gap appea/rd io * .Jr -^ 
compared to that on the shorter wnting ie*t\ «n.rv .i 
had been jusl about the same as on \ *u> hwkUi .-.^ 
nple<hoice exams in <Hher subjects 

The explanation, according to N*t»» «.ih«...j , - 
thai giving more time allowed "pretty guxj « -n.- •< 
organi/e iheir thoughts better and wnir hcner r .- 
*hile those *ho could produce only minima' - 1. > 
dtdn t *nte «ny better According to the -Ij'j 
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ponmnately more whiles man blacks * ere in the "prerty 
good category, so more whites than blacks mosed up 
The same thing happened several years earlier in South 
Carolina when that state lengthened the time for an- 
suenng each writing test question 

One of the main criticisms in the current *a*e of 
opposition to multiple-choice tests is that the tests them- 
selves are too simple As the V>w York Times pui rt. 
' 'Standardized multiple-choice tests have draun increas- 
ing toe as too simplistic, measuring the ability to rec- 
ognize knowledge rather than the ability 10 think and 
solve problems " 

There are two problems with this accusation First, 
a teit of knowledge •* not necessarily simplistic For 
good reasons it is a major part of the sophisticated mul- 
tiple-choice license exams for physicians and engi- 
neers, as well as of tests of fifth -grade science Even 
though knowledge may be m disrepute among some 
education theorists (though not among the public), no 
amount of reasoning about a subject can make much 
sense unless students first know something about ft Even 
the cntics concede that multiple-choice tests are an ex- 
cellent way to teit wliar students know, a conspiration 
not to be lightly disregarded 




rv-*»r* 'T -*r>< v t H'tW x*»*e "r>i» 
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t>i t twr\e. mon\ multiple * httice ie\is are simple 
V"s/ minimum t'umpelrinv le^ls h*r hmh \thonl 
xrthluaiton are pewd at a junior hrth le\ei 

Secondly, many multiple -choice tests are more than 
just tests of knowledge In fact, the most widely known 
multiple -choice exam, the Scholastic Aptitude Test, tests 
very little knowledge, it is almost completely a rest of 
analytical and reasoning ability at quite complex and 
sophisticated levels The muItiple-cho-.ee questions on 
Advanced Placement exams-about half of each test- 
often require sharp analysis with a command of facts 
Many othrr standardized tests, particularly at the high 
schoo, level, also probe 'he ability to draw fair inferences 
and reach tenable conclusions 

Of course, many multiple-choice tests an? simple 
Most minimum competency tests for high school grad 
uation are pegged at * junior high level Bui the decision 
to have such easy exams is a poltticaJ one. reflecting a 
fear of "too many" failures An exam s level of diffi- 
culty is not a function of its format Indeed. New Jersey 
and a few other states have moved to higher standards 
on harder, more analytical multiple-choice exams 

The nationally standardised tests for elementary and 
secondary schools vary considerably in difficulty and (he 
amount of reasoning demanded by their questions In- 
fonunately, the ones most widely used by pohltc schools 
are at the low end of the scale for obvious, wit serving 
reasons By contrast, most private schools~*nd a te* 
public school districts— use much harder, more analytical 
tests sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau 

J^T the very highest levels of complesitv. of course, 
an essay or written r .*formance quetiion cart 
i^^^Lshow higher performaiice than a quesrion that 
is multiple-choice After all. the answers aren t limited 
by the choices presented, there is no ceiling ' on enra 
tivity or insight But for most testing in most \khools 
there is considerable room lor more challenging rmietial 
on multiple-choice tests li is an educational and political 
decision by school officials whether or not 10 adn. •■■ ^ct 
such challenging exams, not an issue of test lomui 

Conversely, not all free response question* are n»m 
plex Many are simple, nil* in the blankt jtljir^ I 
untten essays can be rigid and siroluin f ■« esjmpie. 
Maryland's writing ie^i lor high school ?f.iduj'-«n 'c 
quires a highly structured e\sa> The -*hooU mv !.«td 
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what thai structure will be. and so the) teash it Some 
fcnglnh classes stop regular work two weeks before the 
eum while teachers teach the essa> formula Most vtu- 
dents do weil esen in ninth grade-the hrM time they 
lake it— but its impact on student writing outside the 
"formula essay ' veems minimal Of course, that is pie 
cisel) the criticism often made of highly structured mul- 
tiple -choice tests whose exact parameters- ind some- 
times exact que si ions** are well-known to teachers and 
schools 

The chaige that multiple -choice tests have become 
the focus of teaching to the lest" and have distorted 
and narrowed the curriculum 11 i venous one There is 
some evidence that n is happening, particularly in 
schools where achievement has been low Sales of test 
preparation books have boomed, in some districts even 
kindergartners art taught to fill in answer sheets 

How widespread and how harmful these practices are 
is highly uncertain Over the past decade, performance 
in the basic skills that schools and tests have stressed 
does seem to have improved— not only on commercial 
tests bur also on the National Assessment which is given 
on a sample basis (though *»*EP gains are more modest} 
Although improving basic skills is not sufficient, it's not 
to be sneered at either, especially compared to the gen- 
eral deterioration of all school achievement that took 
place from the mid-1960s to mid-1970s 

Also, the practices that critics often dislike seem to 
be a result of how multiple -choice tests are norrned. 
administered, and used, and not an inevitable conse- 
quence of the format itself A different type of t«t may 
well be subject to the same problems If a performance 
test were repeated for as many years as multiple-choice 
tesis often are. students might well be trained to perform 
the tasks tested and know little else about a held 

Actually, inert is coniKfcnble irony in the way many 
school districts prepare their students for ihe tests be 
cause there is very little evidence that general test 
wiseness" has much to do with tesi results Whai may 
well have an impact is training for the specific topics 



At the ier\ htfht-M lex els of complexity* of 
course, an esso\ and written performance 
question con *ho* highe f performance than a 
question thai is multiplc>choice After all. the 
ans*en aren't limited bv the choices presented, 
there is no ceiling on creatiutv or inutht 



and Question forms themselves or vers close facsimiles 
And that, as the president of Fnends tor bducat.un Dr 
John Cannell has charged, amounts to something like 
cheating 

The solution is to regularly give new tests to create 
new norms based on actual performance, and to impose 
tighter test security AH (hat mi) cost more rrmnes. bui 
it can be done with multiple -choice exams 

In large part, these problems of testing ruse been 
created by the *» u standardized tests are used to esal 
uate schools and school systems, not just indisidual stu- 
dents There is no way. however, that the genie of pub- 
licity and accountability can be put back in the bottle 
Nor should it be Parents and the public really ought to 
know how their schools compare to others Howes er. 
this can be done accurately through sample testing from 
a large bank of questions (mostly multiple-choice), as m 
the National Assessment These assessment exams van 
randomly test broad swatches of curriculum, making it 
difficult to cheat and encouraging broad learning, rather 
than the narrow preparation encouraged b) narrow tests 
-whether multiple -choice or some other type 

Indeed, multiple -choice questions have the groai ad- 
vantage of being able to test a much broader range ot 
topics, compared to essay or performance examinations 

According to the critics, multiple -choice tests hase 
harmed the curriculum in another way B) testing with 
out writing they have encouraged schools 10 teat h with 
out writing, and this has been a venous loss Actually 
the best evidence is that schools where students \snte 
often get higher scores on multiple -choice tevts—cer 
lainly on tbe SAT-verbal and on other tests too that require 
analytical ability Tests that include writing undoubtedly 
will encourage more of it. and writing itself, in contrast 
to every other subject, can only be tested fulls b> written 
exams 

But this too is not without pitfalls Estn when great 
pains and expense are taken to achieve uniformity jns 
g "ding that involves human graders and judgment i» 
rr jre prone to inconsistency than machine scoring And 
'ecause fewer topics can be tested in a panuuiar itnjcih 
«f time, any written exam necessarily samples a smaller 
her of what students know, unless an esani gets !u he 
unreasonably long Compared to multiple -choice iesis ot 
similar length, written exams more arbitranls empha^i/s* 
one topic or another with which a student mas mi nw\ 
not) be familiar 
' i ontmutd on page iQ\ 
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Multipte-Cbokt 

i<ont\nutd from pa&t 17 1 

THERE may also be some confusion o\cr what 
"authentic" tests actually test For e\*mple. on 
i reading lesi thai requires wntten responds 
rather than multiple-choice, n may be unu^ar whether 
reading comprehension or wniing *biln> is temy mea- 
sured In an open-ended science or maih tesi thai *iresves 
straiefies and problem. wiving, the test mav rx« nw mat- 
ing gertral abihty-the old IQ ot intelLc^ \sliny- 
rather than mastery of conien' 

Teacher observations and checklist" •nmur 
problem* When there is no written prtxixut - N. <vjl 
uaiea tne scorng of these tests in muvh less vonsistent 
than the grading of essay exams 

Ruth Mitchell, associate director of the Council for 
Basic Education, noted this problem Firsthand m a recent 
observation of pcrformaiisc assessments being developed 
in Great Britain Although she admired the assessment 
tasks themselves. Mitchell wrote (hat reliability wjs 
compromised because dunng the course ol the da> the 
teacher became more proficient at introducing the task 
(dropping paper helicopter^ with different wing lengths 
to see which fell fasten to successive groups, and the 
children benefited from watching the earlier groups " 

With these problems and others the Bnuvh have de 
cided to delay introduction of the new tests by a sea/ 
A similar delay for many of me same practical reasons 
has occurred in California, even (hough that stale s Ed- 
ucation Summit resolved last December that "all mul- 
tiple choice tests should be eliminated " 

"Maybe thai was hasty Maybe it's ill«concei*ed 
Maybe it won t happen anyway. ' Dale Carlson director 
of the California Assessment Prog/am. said last spring 
' But we re trying " 

The portfolio evaluations face another obvious prob- 
lem Whose svork is being evaluated 1 For teachers eval- 
uating their students" writing, the uncertainty probably 
is not a concern, though even in this case us in science 
fair projects and college admission essays > parents may 
help, and students with well-educated parents- mostly 
in the middle class- will probably be helped the most 
However, if portfolios are used to evaluate schools or 
school systems there can be no assurance thai teacher* 
haven't improved the work, thus confounding the as^ 
sumption that it represents performance 

If multiple choice tests are abolished and replaced 
by some other type of uniform, reliable exams, who 
does well or poorly is not likely to be much different 
from what it is now On the California Bar exam, the 



largest program so tar to hj\e interpolated perinrnunvv 
testing, the rank order ot jpph\jnts is ncarls ihe sjmt 
on ihe performance, tssav jnd multiple choive tciium* 
Low-scoring students **dfe low on all three parts hiyh 
scoring candidates score high on all three 

Avsurding to a new uuds. the same thing is huc ■»> 
ihe trv*c-revponsc and multiple-choice p*ris ol the Avi 
vanced Placement computer wience exam Sever*! vim 
liar studies on inner tests have > lelded similar conclu- 
sions, although low -performing vtudents seem to do 
relatively worse on essay exams bevause the pcrlonnanve 
ceiling is raised i although this may he tounterhalanced 
h> lower rehahilit) in storing) 

Thus, for two of the mam purposes of testing -place 
ment tor admission) and evaluating institutions -the 
form of (he test seems to make little difference 

For the third main purpove-ihe direct improvement 
of learning through individual diagnosis and instructional 
feedback-the essay and other free -response exams ^ e r 
tainl) can tell more than multiple-choice The> can show 
how students get an answer or make a mistake, not just 
whether the answer is nght or wrong 

"Ptis may well be of more help to teachers than 
multiple*choice tesl scores But teachers themselves al- 
ready give mary such tests Whether producing and 
scoring them according to a state or national standard 
makes much difference remains to be seen 

Although the denunciations are stern and the contro- 
versy sharp, there may *oon be a place in large-scale 
school testing for both multiple-choice and some ol the 
performance alternative* t though few of the alternates 
are actually ready for use) But despite fervent v-lairm 
it seems unlikely that any change in test format will base 
as much impact as harder test content and higher test 
standards mighl have 

What's tested anu what s expected matters mu^h 
more than which way the testing »s done t 
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EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE TESTING: 



OR, 00 HE REALLY NEED ANOTHER KIND OF TEST? 



by F. L. Finch 



California Educational Restarch Association 
Santa Barbara. CA November 15, 1990 



The following Ideas about educational performance testing resulted from 
practical experience 1n developing, administering, and scoring the research 
editions of the Arizona statewide performance testing program. Other issues 
emerged during the development of Riverside's Integrated Literature and 
Language Arts Portfolio Prooram. One basic principle applied to these 
projects was that the use of multiple-choice Hem formats would be minimized. 
At the beginning of each project, we assumed that the Interest 1n alternative 
forms of assessment reflected a genuine desire for qualitatively different 
tests. 

The educational community has expressed a strong Interest in alternatives 
to, or supplements for, existing tests. This Interest comes from, at a 
least 1n part, a belief that the format of traditional multiple-choice tests 
places limitations upon what can be measured. This 1s true. It 1s also 
true that the seriousness of these limitations has been grossly overstated 
by some. 

It 1s also true that the advantages of various alternatives to multiple-choice 
tests have sometimes been exaggerated. This sentiment was recently expressed 
by Rothman (1990) who stated, "Some skeptics are charging, however, that 
It 1s prematura to throw out traditional tests 1n favor of the new method... 
Advocates of performance assessments nay have Inflated their value by claiming 
that they would Improve teaching and spur Instruction on higher-order skills, 
(p. 1) Even so. most test publishers believe that we have the capability 
of producing a new generation of educational assessments, and we are 1n 
the process of providing them. 

The phrase 'LAW OF THE INSTRUMENT" 1s uoswon usage among experimental 
psychologists. In brief, the law of the Instrument pertains to the cownon 
error of attempting to use a favorite measure for all possible purposes. 
The term also Includes the tendency of researchers to find excuses to use 
specific Instruments. The traditional elaboration on the *aw of the 
Instrument 1s: "If you give a child a hamer, he or she will find a lot 
of things that need pounding." 
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They ,re efffcTen? and "ccur.te * bit J M a°r* ™7 r""^" 1 , qu " tion - 
The point that escapes man* critic Is \Lt n* °1 !.K U i Blw,rMl p,n,CM< 
recoonends objective "tests for » J . r "P Mt * b, « test Publisher 

cite as 5 InappropMaTuse, S Ssf.**' th * , cr1t1cs oft,n 

assert that Ttudents ciS ftLrtEi °by ? rtiWYawTel^'Hr Z" 0 
that no knowledgeable developer or user would do thl's! (!Sd.ff°8?l2) ' 

In tht 1970's, criterion-referenced tests (fork I9fli) «„h h#. ( un. . * 

•Si^AiY*"'""' C ° nCePtS UUr lBt «« r « t " 

In the last year or so, the educational coaawnlty and ton nonnr.i 
groups have becoe* Interested in >rfor«™test1na • TLn^ a2i?i.. C ^ 0B 
been written about "authentic assessments™ "alternatives^ ' t? -i^&a 1 "!! 

2 *™2Z Sr rso . n , s i i - r *i? 9 af c o oa i s r f b1 Vf ttit ! n9 condnSs s s; ei ooSfo:;i 

but it i*;«uLh (1988, p< 25) Inf< »""»' essessnents can be useful. 

e tw: rasa 
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The third semantic problem 1s that tht various labels associated with the 
new tests appear to be more closely related to advertising than measurement. 
For example* the term "authentic assessment" (Archibald and Neumann, 1988) 
sounds great but 's not very descriptive. The term "portfolio assessment" 
"■as also oeen suggested and, although it is a bit closer to the mark, seems 
■nore appropriate for describing the receptacle than its contents. Figure 1 
oelow illustrates this point. 
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work umpli* 
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Figure 1 



If we can clarify our terminology, we may be better able to deal with testing 
issues. The term "performance and product evaluation" used by FUzpatrick 
and Morrison (1971) seems to describe the "new" measures accurately. Further, 
FUzpatrick and Morrison provide a complete description of, and rationale 
for, performance testing that 1s as timely today as when 1t was written 
nearly 20 years ago. In fact, 1t 1s more timely today than 1n the past 
because performance testing has only recently captured the attention of 
the educational community. In the past, performance assessment had been 
primarily restricted to on-the-job performance evaluation. 

In Chapter 8 of the Third Edition of Educational Measurement (linn, 1989) 
Millman and Greene observe that "this sirgle chapter has the responslbl llty 
for the topics found 1n sever chapters of the second edition.... (p. 335) 
Appendix A of this paper presents an abstract of one of the chapters to 
which they refer. The discussion of performance and product evaluation 
by FUzpatrick and Morrison (1971) 1s directly relevant to the current 
interest in "authentic" academic assessment. The chapter by FUzpatrick 
and Morrison not only provides an excellent overview of fundamental issues 
and concepts but U serves to remind us that performance testing is not 
a new phenomenon. 
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te only two points from FftzpatHck and Morrison because 
should be read 1n Its entirety. First, the notion of 
^Tfo«nMce""test1ng implies the simulation of an actual situation, and. 

ears. «s~ * -•i- rniix °; t\\t s n u n stuSt 

rtll^S?'- ^ Mpfft^iffi-l "SJ - eS expect 

?A S a * P ni t.!L^SSTf1dtl1ty of simulation ends at the t t e 



we will reiterate 
their discussion 
performance test 



; 'y « ^ r \ A as performance testing becomes popular, we can "pec* 
\ee £rfo£nc.' tern "JET A del 1ty o'f simulation ends at the t tie 
of the test and. at the other end of the spectrum, tests that are very 
realistic but not very practical or useful. 

To some extent, any measure of ^^11^1* 
Suggests thSt complete realism 1s not always necessary or desirable. 



A TRUE 
PERFORMANCE TEST 



Figure 2 
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The cost and/or consequences of accurate simulation of the criterion situation 
must De considered in deciding the best way to evaluate performance. During 
world war II, parachute packers were at times required to jump out of 
airplanes wearing randomly selected parachutes but this ultimate criterion 
measure was augmented by observation of skill in packing parachutes, 
questioning by supervisors, and, yes, even multiple-choice testing using 
items of the type shown below. 



A PAPER-AND-PENCIL 
PERFORMANCE TEST ITEM 

0 0 0 3 



Figure 3 



rUUCWTX LClU 

•acuta c* 



I. How ihtuld yo* f»W ttw par»c&BU **«wb *b«*t 
before yo« plM « la tbt backpack ? 




Educational performance tests have several distinguishing characteristics. 
They are designed to be as realistic as 1s practical, and they should contain 
no multiple-choice Items. Computer processing of multiple-choice items 
1s so tantali2lngly easy and Inexpensive that there will be an almost 
Irresistible temptation to develop multiple-choice versions of educational 
performance tests. This would not be the first time that expediency has 
compromised the Integrity of a great idea. 
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Performance tests art also focused, formative assessments which help teachers 
understand the processes students apply 1n solving problems. They are focused 
because they provide 1n-depth coverage of a fairly narrow band of exercises. 
They should be formative so that they direct student learning. And finally, 
they allow students to document the process by which they arrive at the 
solutions to the exercises contained 1n the assessment. 

Figure 4 below contrasts the major characteristics of objective and 
performance tests. 



P erformance Tests (PT) vs. Objective Tests (OT) 



PT: Student-Constructed Responses 

OT: Student-Selected Responses 

PT: Focuses on the Process of Problem Solving 

OT: Attends to the Result of Problem Solving 

PT: Scored by Teachers 

OT; Scored by Computers 

PT: Criterion Referenced 

OT: Norm Referenced 



One Important point requiring discussion 1s that of measurement precision. 
In brief, portfolios, "authentic assessments," and/or performance tests 
are often substantially less objective and reliable than multiple-choice 
tests. This lack of precision results froai the nature of the scoring process. 
Using portfolios and other performance measures to assess student performance 
1s also much less efficient and much mora expensive (by, perhaps, a factor 
of 10) than assessing performance using objective tests. 

A benefit of using performance tests 1s that they more closely simulate 
the give-and-take of classroom Instruction than multiple-choke tests. 
In addition, good educational performance tests can provide a model for 
classroom Instruction and evaluation. They also provide new Ideas for 
creative teaching. For these reasons, performance tests. Judiciously used, 
can provide an add<t1o-u1 dimension of Information to norm-referenced test 
results and vice- versa. 



Figure 4 
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One important point requiring discussion 1s that of measurement precision. 
In brief, portfolios, "authentic assessments," and/or performance tests 
are often substantially less objective and reliable than multiple-choice 
tests. This lack of precision results fro* the nature of the scoring process. 
Using portfolios and other performance measures to assess student performance 
is also much less efficient and much more expensive (by* perhaps, a factor 
of 10) than assessing performance using objective tests, 

A benefit of using performance tests 1s that they more closely simulate 
the give-and-take of classroom Instruction than multiple-choice tests. 
In addition, good educational performance tests can provide a model for 
classroom Instruction and evaluation. They also provide new Ideas for 
creative teaching. For these reasons, performance tests, judiciously used, 
can provide an additional dimension of Information to norm-referenced test 
results and vice-versa. 

To my knowledge, the performance tests developed by Riverside for the Arizona 
Department of Education represent the first major performance testing series 
that has been developed for assessing reading, writing, and mathematics. 
These tests were field-tested 1n spring 1990. There may be. however, other 
efforts under way that have not cone to our attention. 

No discussion of student performance testing should exclude student portfolios 
because the two topics have become Intertwined m the literature. In 
discussing student portfolios, Valencia (1990) points out that student 
evaluation should be considered 1n view of M an expanded definition of 
assessment In which a wide variety of Indicators of learning are gathered 
across many situations bifore. during, and after Instruction, It is a 
philosophy that honors both the process a.td the products of learning as 
well as the active participation of the teacher and the students in their 
own evaluation and growth." (p. 340) As Valencia suggests, a student 
portfolio provides the means by which a variety of measures are brought 
together. 

Evidence of Riverside's commitment to performance testing 1s documented 
by our participation m the Arizona prograa and by our new product, the 
Integrated Literature and Language Arts Portfolio Program. The two projects, 
Arizona and I LA LAPP, resulted 1n a fortunate cross-poll Inatlon of Ideas, 
which made both programs better than 1f they had been developed 1n Isolation. 
In January 1991, wt will publish a monograph entitled Educational Performance 
Assessment . This publication will contain chapters provided by several 
prominent researchers and practitioners and will provide an In-depth 
discussion of many Issues assodattd with educational performance testing. 
It will also Include th« entire text of the FUzpatrick and Morrison chapter 
referenced earlier 1n this paper. Reproduction of this chapter has been 
authorized by the copyright holder, the American Council on Education. 

The law of tr. instrument suggests that multiple-choice tests are not a 
cure-all, but .either are performance measures, authentic assessments, or 
student portfolios. Standard student performance exercises can provide 
a new and useful dimension for student assessment, but the millennium will 
not arrive when they become popular, and those who assert that alternative 
assessments are a panacea for education are guilty of, at least, an excess 
of enthusiasm. 

In the best of all possible worlds, educators will use free-response 
performance tests and multiple-choice tests selectively so that the most 
appropriate procedure is used for each specific measurement need. 
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APPENDIX A 



The following has been abstracted from Educational Measurement , 
Second Edition by permission of the American Council on tducatlon, 
Copyright 1971. 



PftrfonMc* tod Protect Evaluation (pp. 237-268) 
Robert F1tip« trick 
Edward J. Morrison 

It 1s apparent that there are many dogrtts and kinds of artificialities 
in tests. A test of the class here designated as pmrforasJK* and product 
evaluation 1s one in which some criterion situation 1s simulated to a 
much grtattr degree than 1s represented by the usual paper-and-pendl 
test. This typo of test usually 1s called a performance tost, and that 
tone will be used here interchangeably with the more cos* late performance 
and product evaluation. 

There is no absolute distinction between performance tests and other 
classes of tests— the performance test 1s one that 1s relatively realistic. 

SIMULATION 

The Idea of simulation has been used 1n defining performance tests. 

Fldollty of S1mulat1oa 

The fidelity of a simulation. Its degree of realism, presumably ranges 
along some scale from complete artificiality to the actual real-Hfe 
situation. 
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RmprtsMtatl vents*. Validity, in* Ael1 3ll1ty 

Tht validity of a simulation "tins tht dtgrtt to which 1t 1s rtltvant 
to Its purpost. In tht cist of i ptrfomanct ttst, validity 1$ tut dtgrtt 
of corrtspondtnct bttwetn performance on the ttst end ability to perform 
tht crlttrlon activity. 

It 1$ ttmptlng to concludt that high representativeness of simulation 
and high ttst validity art synonymous. However, thtrt art at itast two 
problems with such a conclusion. 

First, It must bt rtaambtrtd that fldtllty Is not a unldlmenslooal 
quality and that a glvtn amount of change In fldtllty of ont asptct My 
not h4vt tht saat tfftct as a similar changt In anothtr asptct. Stcond, 
thtrt may ofttn bt inttractlvt tfftcts such that a changt toward hlghtr 
fldtllty In ont asptct Is accomptnltd by a changt toward Itsstr fldtllty 
1n anothtr asptct. or an Incrtast In comprthanslvtntss way bt galntd at 
tht cost of lowtr fldtllty of ctrtaln aspects. 

Ont furthtr problem In ptrformanct ttsts 1s that of rtllablllty. ■ 
It 1s characttrlstlc of rtal-llft situations that thty art difficult to 
control . 

Good mtasurtmnt Is posslblt only wfttn tach txamlnat can bt obstnrtd 
undtr similar drcumstancts; that is, whtn It It posslblt to control and 
htnct standardlzt tht displays, tht surround, and tht rtsponsts on which 
tvaluatlon of ptrformanct will bt bastd. Such control 1s characttrlstlc 
of ttsts and 1s rtfltcttd In tht high rtllablllty of measurement that 
can bt achltvtd with a goo- 4 ttst. 

But as the ttst situation simulates rtallty more closely, control 
becomes more difficult. It gtntrally would be agreed by those with 
experitnct in the matter that the more closely one tries to simulate a 
real criterion situation, the less reliable will be one s .-neasurement 
of performance. 



TOES OF TEST SITUATIONS 

Gtfttral situations, or contexts, In which performance tests may be 
cast art quite variable. No mat schtme has been proposed for classifying 
ttst situations; howtvtr, it may bt ustful to dtscrlbt sow types of 
situations as a means of Illustrating the range of choices available in 
tht dtveloptnnt of ptrfomanct ttsts. 



Situational Tests 

Tht term situational ttsts has com to bt applltd to tests in which 
the examinee Is told to prtttnd that ht is engaged In some real-ufe task* 
the naturt and context of which 1s described to Mm 1n some detail before 
he begins to play his assigned rolt. 
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in-Sasktt TMts 

A typt of situational test inporttnt enough to bt dlscusstd separately 
Is tht in-basket ttst. 

ft, in-wsktt ttst is a rather elabor.u. ro. 1 1 s 1 1 e s 1 g}« 
intended to stlmiUtt certain aspects of "iff "ffiSSSi 

r P ",(iti of tht Ittttrs, mtenr.nda, rtcords of 1n-co«1ng ttltpnont 
illl.rVnd otS.r KtHtir&t nut supposedly colltettd in tht in-btsktt 
of Mi t *1n< strati v. offlctr. 

Worit-Saapl. Ttst* 

Pernios tht most coamon. 1f ltait co-eonly standardized, typt of 
t.<t i tri JrfcTSplt. A» "boss" tolls tht txwintt to p.rfor* » 
tm ^assesses p.rfor«.nc. by obs.rvlnp elth.r proctss 

or product. 

Projects. Contests. IWit«rs«i Nrforauicts 

^inSw. t«t.'. (1 It -y oft.. M -»f-l If th. t..ch.r so .end*, 
then. 

However, th, evaluation of a projtct Is madt difficult by tht fact 
that each student is usually doing a quite different project. 

DEYELOPIMfi POFOIWMCE TOTS 
Studying Oojtctlws 
In th. cv.lopment of any test. It Is of fim tt 

Mrforience test simulation of even moderattly high flde-Mty and 
SSrSSnSvtnVs" to know quit, sptclflc.lly -hat Is to be simulated. 

Formulating th. Tort Concept 
If tht criterion performance reasonably can be viewed as consisting 

elements, as nec»ssary or feasible. 
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It is generally the best practice to include in the test several 
short tasks rather than one or two relatively long ones. Better 
cooervhcnslveness of coverage usually will be achieved in this way. 
Reliability of measurement also may be enhanced* Furthermore, this practice 
minimizes the likelihood that some examinees will have undue advantages 
in that they practiced a test task beforehand, either coincidental 1y or 
as a result of prior knowUdge of the test content. However, the tasks 
chosen must be substantial enough to cover the l^ortant skills and to 
permit adequate simulation. Also* consideration should be given to 
efficiency In the use of testing tin* 



The stimulus aspects of the test situation nay conveniently be 
described under three headings. 

Instruction 

It may often be possible through written or oral instructions to 
influence not only the examinee's specific responses to other test stimuli 
but also attitudes and approaches to tlw test situation. 

Tho instructions should teach each examinee how to take the tesi. 
In genoral, the test Is not meant to bo a measure of ability to take tests 
or to comprehend difficult instruction* . but rather it is intended to 
get at the ability to perform 1n a certain way after that way is clearly 
understood. It may be necessary to devote a substantial portion of the 
testing time to this instructional function. 



The displays present the stimuli to which the examinee is to respond. 
In a papar-and-pencil test, the displays are the test items. They are 
static and generally use relatively abstract symbols to represent or 
desert b* the real world. 

In a performance test. In contrast, the displays need not be static 
and afcy bo quite concretely realistic. The displays iay be presented 
in writing, through speech, by diagrams, as numbers or formulas, or by 
any of a variety of other symbolic or physical means. Physical objects 
or equipment may serve as, or Include, displays. 



In any test situation, the surround should be arranged so that unwanted 
distractions are excluded a i good performance is encouraged. 



Stimulus Aspects 



01 splays 



Surround 
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Other aspects of the surround ' ^S'StSSJ!'?. aT&l " .! 

And thoy nay soMt1«ts do som good. 

Cartful »n.ly$l$ often 1* necessary to 1dtnt1fy the 1«p«rU«t d^p1«JfS 
and £ f wlluS! «• 1»flu«"C« of the surround under v.nous conditions 
of performance. 

tosponsa "Idallty 

tw. ....< nM nav ba reaulred, or afforded opportunity, to mske 
^ •2f l J*!.. l L m i,i ^similar to thosa ho would make 1n tha 

3532 Sfj'S MnV 

SSld^Iicribo how ha would respond. g1»on particular stimuli. 
Uta of equipment 

about um of equipment should ba astabHshad for all axa«1naes. 
Parforaenca aids 

Soma kinds of equipment or ^tarlals ara not directly InvoWod In 
tha performance but are such as to assist tha performer. 

Performance vs. Product 

A fundamental question 1s whether to evaluate Porformsnce or j product 
or both Three issues "«e<i to be consider* before some answers are 
suggtsttd* 

Nitura of ptrforaaiH* 

Si-was a..:*. .««£;t>£ 

car. how the stuoent arrived at Ms product, short of plagiarism. 
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Fusibility of measurement 

Sometimes* it 1$ cltir that the product 1s whit ought to be measured* 
but 1t cannot bt measured well enough. Or, the product could bo measured 
adequately, but to do so would cost more than can bo affordtd. 

Tost security 

A serious problem with son performance tosts 1s that of security. 
Occasionally with intant but more often inadvertantly, examinees niy gain 
advance knowledge about a tost ano thereby obtain an unfair advantage 
ovor others. 

Sosm spoclflc advice on test security 1s glvtn by Highland (1955): 

1. Glvo as many tasks or units of activity to each Individual as the 
available supply and practical considerations permit ... 

2. If possible, devise and administer equivalent form of the test so 
that a student never knows on which for* he Is to be tested ... 

3. Arringe the situation so that those tested have no opportunity to 
talk to other class natters not ytt tasted. 

4. Eipftasize t t helping other class matters will tend to lower the 
Individual's own scort. 

5. If the test consists of several tasks or units of activity, change 
the order of administering these as frequently as possible. 

6. Make frequent changes 1n the place within the testing room where a 
particular task or problem 1s given so that 1t Isn't possible for 
examinees to pass along Information to others not yet tested 

7. Deny the examinee Information concerning the rlghtness or wrongness 
of his response. This operates agalns* the usefulness of the test 
as a learning device * but usually performance tests are administered 
because of their measurement rather than their teaching characteristics 
(pp. 54-55). 



If there 1s a more or last permanent product to be evaluated. 1t 
1s normally not necessary to observe 1t until after It has been coopleted. 



Observing and Recording Performance 
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On tut other hand, if the evaluation 1$ of a performance or if the 
product 1$ evanescent (e.g. writing on a blackboard), then U 1$ necessary 
to observe and record relevant aspects of the performance as it occurs. 
It would in principle oe possible to transform almost all performances 
into products by recording them on audio and video tapes or other media, 
and for some purposes it 1s desirable to do so. However* the expense 
of sucn a transformation would often be difficult to justify. 



Scoring Perform*** Tests 

The purpose of a score Is to represent 91 concisely. A score 1s 
usually a number but may be another kind of symbol or verbal statement 
sucn as Pass or Fa1 1 . 



USE OF PERFMWMKE TESTS 

The potential value of the performance test Hes m its closer approach 
to reality— its greater relevance 1n determining the degree to which the 
examinee can actually perform the tasks of the criterion job or other 
situation. This value generally is achieved at some cost, not only in 
fnoney and other resources but m reliability of measurement. If the loss 
of reliability becomes extreme, the relevance 1s Illusory since it cannot 
be measured. The test developer must weigh the factors of /•leyance, 
reliability, and cost m deciding how far in the direction of faithful 
simulation his test plans should go. The test user has a similar problem. 
There 1s no formula to help make these calculations. 

If an adequately relevant and otherwise suitable paper-and-pencil 
test is available or can readily be developed, there 1s no point in using 
or developing a performance test. However, the ready availability of 
paper-and-pencil tesu has often blinded us to considerations of relevance. 
It is an exercise in futility to measure accurately something one does 
not want to knot*. Relevance is the primary consideration, and good 
measurement is only a means to the end of appropriate evaluation. 
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TOWARD A DEFINITION FOR EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT 



by Fredrick L. Kinc^i 



The Riverside Publishing Company 
8420 west Bryn Mawr Avenue, CMcago, Illinois 60631 



A paper presented at the ERIC/PDK Symposium 



"Alternative Assessment ot Performance in t.he Language Arts" 
Bloomington, Indiana August 23, 1990 



During the last twelve months it has been difficult to pick up a copy of 
education We ek or the Phi Delta Kappan witr.out finding a reference to a 
need for "nevi*"" tests. I have read the manifesto of the "Campaign for Genuine 
Accountability" and the proceedings of tne "Beyond the Bubble" conference. 
I have r^ad Beyond Standar dized Tes ting and about "authentic assessments" 
and "portfolio testsT All of this n terature reminds me of one of my 
favorite verses in tne Rubaiyat by Omar Khayyam: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor ano Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 

Each writer and spoaker seems to have his or her uwn «dea of what constitutes 
cne so-called "better* tests that we should have. I think that th* prize 
for ^fuscatlon should be awarded to the International Reading Association 
speaker stated th.u authentic tests are obviously superior to existing 
tests becdL.r they are more autnentlc. At the other end of tne spectrum, 
I would award the prize for the best operational definition to Loi'j Easton 
of the Arizona Department of Education, She said tnac the Oeoa^troant wanted 
to develop performance assessments of state educational goals which did 
not rely on mul tipte-cholce Items, 

Riverside nas spent about elgnteen months working with the Arizona Oepartmsnt 
of Education on performance tests designed to measure Arizona's EssenCial 
SkiMs, These tests will be used in conjunction with norm- referenced tests, 
the !owa T ests of Basic Skills and the Tests of A chievement & i*d Proficiency, 
to provi*de information about student performance as it relates to !?otn 
national and state standards. The concepts and principles which evolved 
during tne development of the Arizona performance t*sts w*re also applied 
to the development of Riverside's integrated literature and language Arts 
Portfolio Program, betleve that these projects provide two examples 

of good educational performance assessment. 

Before attempting to formulate a definition for educational performance 
assessment, I would like to briefly discuss some terms intrinsic to tests 
and testing. 
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Figure 1 shows a simplified family tree for tests. Since our primary interest 
Is in educational achievement tests, I took the liberty of including alt 
other tests under the classification "Otner." For example* there are ability 
and aptitude tests* psychological and clinical tests* job-related tests, 
medical tests, automotive tests, and so on. 

On the educational achievement test section of f Is chart, the first dichotomy 
that seems reasonaole illustrates that there 1s a difference between 
standardized tests and non~stan<aard1zed tests. This 1s particularly Important 
in view of the fact that there seems to be some confusion about the term 
"standardized tests." Also, sowe have assumed that the terms "standardized 11 
and "norm- referenced" are synonymous. This is not the case as Indicated 
by the second dichotomy. Nonas are developed during the process of 
standardization, but tests without norms may also be appropriately labeled 
•standardized tests." 



Nbil.lv Aptiiudt 
Job r/MteO 
Automotive 



A umplified famtfy irtt 

Test!" 

I 



Educational 
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Hast critics vf "standardized tests" also use this term in a restrictive 
manner. Thgy equate standardized tests with multiple-choice Hems, whereas 
"standardized" means that the tests are administered under standard 
conditions. WMle it is true* that most standardized tests use multiple-choice 
Items, ott*r standardized tests do not. 

A standardized test is one that uses uniform procedures for administering 
and scoring the test (AnastasU p. 25% 1988). Those who know the correct 
definition understand that this 1s not a small point. Without standard 
proceoures for adaini stering and scoring a test, 1 1 1s not possible to compare 
scores earned by different persons. F or this reason, non-standardized tests 
have limited use for any practical purpose. Consider, for example, a simple 
i«d1ca> test such as taking a person's temperature. If the thermometer 
were not placed ir a standard position for a ttandird amount of time, the 
temperature reading would be, for all 1nu> -nd purposes, meaningless. 
If the correct terminology 1s used, there i> ,ttle of interest "beyond 
standardized testing." 
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Standardized tests are of two 
norm-referenced. The distinction 
all. Either of these two types 
of Item and testing formats , a few 



primary types: criterion-referenced and 

between the two is, I am suret known to 

of tests may be based upon a wide range 
of which are 



*Mult1 pie-choice news 
♦Short-response items 
♦Essays 

♦True-false Items 
♦Oral examinations 
♦Demonstrations. 



This 11st could be expanded to include an almost endless variety of test 
and item formats. 

Riverside's work on the Arizona project and In developing the integrated 
Literature and Language Arts Portfolio Program leads us to believe that 
the primary distinction between performance tests and other tests occurs 
at the Item level. As with any other useful test, a performance test must 
be administered unrfer standard conditions and scored in a standard Manner 
to provide consistency of test results. Performance tests are not beyond 
standardized testing; they should be standardized tests. 

We have taken the position that performance tests can be most easily 
identified by exclusion. They are not multiple-choice tests. The 
distinguishing characteristic of a performance test is that measurement 
takes place 1n a fairly realistic situation, I think that most educators 
interested in alternatives to wu!t1ple-cho1ce tests would agree that essay 
tests of writing are performance tests. Judging the competence of a pointer, 
quarterback, or bassoon player could be an appropriate use of a performance 
test. In performance testing, the student constructs or provides the response 
rather than selects an answer cnolce. 

A complete discussion of performance and product evaluation is provided 
by Robert Fitzpatrick and Edward J. Morris.™ in the second edition of 
Educationa l Measurement . Since thii section was eliminated tn the third 
edition. The Riverside Publishing Company >ias made arrangements with the 
American Council on Education to repr1.it thus chapter in its entirety in 
the book Educational Perfor ma nce Assessment ., which will be published by 
Riverside in January~T93l. "This book w1lT also include contributions by 
Lois Eastofi of rhe Arizona Department of Education, Morris Mueller from 
the Sac-amento School District, Steven Osterlind of the University of 
Missouri, Ndatoury Raju of the Illinois Institute of Technology, Sheila 
Valencia fron the University of Washingtont and Lonnie Valentine fro* the 
Air force Human Resources Laboratory. 

Figure Z provides a simplified overview of some of the characteristics of 
performance tests as contrasted vith the characteristics of objective tests. 
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OuMng a performance test, the student constructs a response. When an 
objective (multiple-choice) test Is used, tht student selects a response 
from a set of answer choices. 

Performance tests focus on the process of problem solving. That 1s, 
performance tests help teachers to understand how the student arrived at 
a specific solution. In contrast, objective tests document the result of 
problem solving and provide no evidence about the procedure used by the 
student to arrive at the correct answer* 

Performance tests will normally be scored by teachers for two reasons. 
First, performance test responses are not such that they can be processed 
by high-speed scanners and scoring machines. Second, the person most 
interested In determining how the student arrived at a specific answer 1s 
the classroom teacher. 

While this next area Is most subject to debate, performance tests are usuaPy 
criterion-referenced instruments rather than norm-referenced Instruments 
because the process of constructing a performance test assumes or requires 
that test developers have 1n mind criteria which the students are expected 
to neet. 

Finally, educational performance tests are most useful when they are designed 
to provide a model for good classroom instruction. 

Those whose primary interest is in replacing norm-referenced tests with 
performance tests may find that the nature, purpose* and uses of the two 
kinds of tests are sr different that an either/or choice 1s not approprlce. 
Nora-referenced test* are so efficient, cost effective, and useful that 
they w11l continue to ^erve as the foundation for group achievement testing. 
Performance tests, while inefficient m a variety of ways, provide an 
important opportunity to add an entirely new dimension to the assessment 
of students. For these reasons, teachers, school administrators, researchers, 
and test developers must work together to ensure that this opportunity is 
implemented 1n a rational ai.d professional manner. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 



OeSeaconStw Boston Massac r use"$^'-8 
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Mora than 100 years of experience developing instructional materials 
have given Houghton Mifflin Company a strong mum of the rolt of a 
responsible educational publisher* Xt it our goal to make substantive and 
unlqut contributions to tht quality of education by shaping, developing, 
and distributing educational mete rials that enhance teacher effectiveness 
and student mastery, to consider ongoing service and support to the claaa- 
rooei teacher to be an Integral part of our commitment to the teaching/ 
learning process* 

Houghton Hifflin publishes educational materials for all the aajor 
elementary, secondary, and college subject areas* these publications 
include student textbooks and workbooks j teachers' manual ij enrichment and 
remedial resources and instructional man a geme n t system standardised tests 
and scoring services; and professional development eaterials for Uachers 
and prospective teachers. In order to address a variety of educational 
needs, these publications take eany forms, ranging from printed books to 
software for computer-assisted and computer-managed instruction, inter- 
active databases of information, and training modules on videocesmettes. 



instructional effectiveness is the measure of the quality of our 
educational materials* Through every stags of the publishing process, from 
planning to teacher support, we are committed to ensuring quality in these 
publications* 

Leemlna is always the focus of educational publishing at Houghton 
Mifflin* Educators' experience, pedagogical research, and careful 
monitoring of student performance help the publisher to define and shape 
the instructional materials n eeded in the classroom* Secause instructional 
materials are the tools of the teaching professional, every stage of the 
publishing process entaila dome interaction with educators* 



effective educational publications beoin with the collection of vast 
quantities of information from educational research studies, task forces, 
conferences, decodes of classroom experience with earlier publications, 
standardised testa, educators, and our own consultants « This information 
forms the basis for the development of an educational program* 



Very few educational publications at Houghton Mifflin beoin with an 
unsolicited manuscript* Initial planning determines the publication's 
content and instructional approach. This includes the scope of subject 
matter to be covered, the sequence of concept development, and the sequence 
of skill introduction, each of which must reflect the pedagogical plan. 



The Publishing Process at Houston Mifflin 



information Collection 



Planning 
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tha organisation and physical format of tht material art also dacidad at 
thia point. 

Selection of appropriate author a, editora, advisors, and rtviiwri to 
davtlop tha publication ia a crucial part of tha planning proceaa. noat 
publications ara developed by a team specially selected to davtlop them, 
Tha eeabera of this ttea ara ganarally eubject-metter tpecialiata, who ara 
former or currant taachara drawn f con aehoola and universities. Each 
■ember plays s critical part in tha development of an af ftctivt educational 
publication. 



Oder tha guidance of Houghton Mifflin editora, tha authora provide 
content and implement tha instructional approach, the editora' aajor 
raaponaibility in this collaborative procedure ia to ensure that the 
manuscript or software program providea effective instructional support to 
s broad ranga of taachara and students, expert* in tha field serve aa 
advisers. Ihev verify tha content and help qpidt development. fteviewera 
evaluate tha finished predicts to ensure that the material a Met their 
content and instructional objectives, 



When tha aanuscript has been completed, it ia field-teatad by teachera 
to ansure instructional effectivenaaa under clasaroom conditions. this 
step pemits discovery and resolution of potential problems before the 
material ia published, testing in classrooms continuaa aftar publication 
and thia inforaation ia incorporatad into tha planning and content of 
future publications. 



Development of ths graphic daaign and illustrationa for lha publication 
ia the final step, those eleaents reinforce the organisation of the 
emterial and are esaantial to tha publication' a motivational effective- 
ness, tha deai^t auat support tha pada^ogy and appaal to student* if tha 
program is to facilitate learning. 



lha publishing process remits in textbooks, printed and electronic 
support satarials, and extensive support aervices dssimd to help the 
teacher teach effectively, tha success of this teeching/learnina proceaa 
ia tha focus of every component of tha inatcuctional program — from the 
textbook to additional rtaourct emtarial, classrooa management *Y» terns, and 
professional devtlopamnt aatariala for taachara. More than 10 full-time 
Houston Mifflin consultants provide ongoing indiviAial assistance to 
elementary and secondary school teachera using our textbooks and aatariala 
in tha classrooa. 



Writing/Editing 



Clsssrooa testing 



Doslgi/Art 



educational Publicationa and Report Services 
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Ongoing Commitment to rnveatasant 



The publishing proctti is an 00901119 cycle that normally apana pert 
than flvt yeara from tha Information gathering atage to aala and service In 
the classroom. By tha time students baa, In using tha textbook, tha 
information coll act ion and planning phaia la already wall along for tha 
naxt aditlon of tha program. 

tvery textbook proaram require* inveatment by tha publlthar thr"<ghout 
each atage of tha development cycla. finch of tha nat cash flow * 
operations must ba ralnfusad to sustsin momentum In tha buslm ^ 
average, educational publishers annually ralnvaat froa $.40 to ' A 
avtry dollar of nat cash realised Into new and raviaad aditlon* ot textbuok 
program*. 

A* ona example. It la now estimated that tha coat to develop an 
antiraly naw elementary *chool raadlng textbook program la about $20 
million and a* many aa aavan yaara of work, within thraa ytara altar that 
program la introduced to tha market, a minor ravlalon la nacaaaary to kaap 
it currant with research and curriculum, Thie raguiraa an additional 
invaatmant of as much as $3 to $5 million. And within thraa mora yaara. or 
six years aftar tha original program was introduced, a major revision 
costing an additional $S to $10 million la naceaasry to ensure the program 
la current and competitive* 

This cycle of investment la typical for all textbook program* and, in 
fact, ia becoming increasingly shorter with revisions occurring every two 
years rather than every three. The commitment to ongoing investment in 
textbook programs la essential to ensure that U. S. educators and tha 
children they teach have current educational materials available. A 
commitment to excellence must also be backed by a commitment of financial 
resources. 
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Letter to Senator Pell from Mr. Veuotes 

Association of American Publishers, Inc., 

Washington, DC, March 22, 1991. 

The Hon. Claiborne Pell, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
648 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Re: Supplemental Comments of the Association of American Publishers on "Na- 
tional Testing" Issues 

Dear Mr. Chairman: During the March 7, 1991 hearing on the reauthorization of 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), the subcommittee 
heard testimony on the issues surrounding a national test. The subcommittee 
agreed to hold open the record until today for the submission of additional views on 
the issues. The Association of American Publishers ("AAP") appreciated tha oppor- 
tunity to testify at the hearing and submits this letter as a supplement to its origi- 
nal testimony of Burt Faldet. 

As commercial publishers, irembers of AAP historically have been involved in 
meeting the needs of school districts and state education programs for various types 
of assessment instruments that have been used to assist in the measurement and 
evaluation of the Nation's school children. For the future, AAP stands ready to play 
an active role in the debate over national testing issues, so that commercial test 
publishers may contribute to a consensus solution for improving the Nation's educa- 
tional system. We recognize our responsibility to be as creative as neceseary to help 
our society meet these new formidable and exciting challenges. In that respect, 
AAP's Testing Committee has already met with Governor Romer and intends to 
continue those productive discussions. We also will open a dialogue with members of 
the business community to discuss how commercial publishers may work with busi- 
ness leaders to better understand and respond to the perceived educational prob- 
lems associated with the complex issues surrounding assessment. 

NO single national test 

AAP strongly opposes any single test to be used nationwide. However, AAP sup- 
ports the concept of a nationwide assessment program, provided it meets specific cri- 
teria that, from the experiences of commercial publishers, are required to ensure 
that all universally-administered assessments (as distinct from assessments of stu- 
dent samples which may be intended for use primarily to monitor school systems 
and/or trends) will be used to improve student instruction and school curriculum. In 
this way, AAP also believes that more accountability can be brought to the assess- 
ment system. At the same time, AAP firmly believes that test diversity and compe- 
tition should continue to be integral to any reform in order to assure that the best 
quality pioducts are available. Publishers want to ascure this subcommittee that the 
use of multiple tests can still provide uniform comparative information. 

national assessment criteria 

1. There must be multiple testing instruments available. Different tests serve dif- 
ferent purposes. Some tests are designed for diagnostic purposes, others for account- 
ability reasons and still others may focus on monitoring progress. No one test, 
indeed no o-»e type of test, can accomplish all of the diverse goals and objectives of 
this country's educational system. Nevertheless, as indicated above, multiple tests 
used i:i a coordinated fashion can still provide uniform comparative data. 

A test should not be used for purposes for which it was not designed, nor should a 
test become the sole basis for determining how a student is doing. Consequently, 
AAP urges that the first important criterion for a national assessment program 
must be adherence to the concept that a single national test not bj used for pur- 
poses of determining progress toward achieving national education goals and stand- 
ards. Additionally, varieties of assessment formats, from normed-referenced, stand- 
ardized tests to performance-based assessments, have a role in the mix. An explana- 
tion of the various types of tests and formats was included in Mr. Faldet's earlier 
written testimony. 

2. Each assessment must be demonstrated to be valid, reliable and bias-free. Scru- 
tiny, criticism and debate about tests and the role thoy play in the lives of students 
and whether they are biased or exclusionary is not a new or novel development of 
the day. Those very issues have confronted the testing community, including devel- 
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open*, users, administrator* and others, for years. As a result, voluntary Standards 
for Educational and Psychological Testing were adopted by the American Psycholog- 
ical Association (along ?;ith tht American Educational Research Association and the 
National Council on Measurement in Education). The Standards set forth the pro 
fessionally^accepted constructs and procedures to be followed in developing psycho- 
logical tests, determining their reliability and validity, implementing their ise and 
describing research results. 

APA's Standards have been widely cited with approval by Congress, state legisla- 
tures, courts and researchers. The most recent endorsement occurred during tht 
House consideration of H.R. 1285, the Higher Education Technical Amendments of 
1991, between Chairman Ford and Congressman George Miller (page H. 181% March 
19, 1991). Under these Standards, developers ana publishers ot any assessment in 
strument, regardless of whether it is multiple-choice or performance-based, must 
present research on scientific validity (whether the instrument predicts what it is 
designed to predict), reliability (whether its results are repeatable) and fairness to 
protected groups (whether there is biae against cny identifiable group of test 
takers). 

3. Any national testing program must encourage open competition among all test 
developers, including commercial publishers. Regardless of the types of assersments 
to be included in a national program, commercial test publishers have an extraordi- 
nary background and expertise in producing instruments that comport witn the 
APA's Standards and with the equally applicable Code of Fair Testing Practices in 
Education. The Code is primarily focused upon professionally-developed tests used 
in and by educational institutions. It is the commitment to extensive research and 
development by commercial test publishers that makes them second to none. Be- 
cause these are private sector companies, they invest significant monies each year 
in conducting scientific research. 

Similarly, this subcommittee should be aware that AAP members have been in- 
volved in offering performanced-based assessments (e.g., writing and listening as- 
sessments) for years. Some publishers are also offering portfolio assessments as sup- 
plement* to current test batteries. Accordingly, commercial publishers have alreadv 
demonstrated the initiative and responsiveness to the demands for performanced- 
based assessments. Any national program should seek to continue an c oen competi- 
tion in the development and administration of assessment instruments to ensure 
that the best products are available to meet emerging educational needs. 

4. A national assessment system must supplement, not supplant, existing state 
and local assessment. AAP feels strongly that control over the attainment of nation- 
al goals and selection of assessments must remain with the state and local authori- 
ties. These entities are in the best position to make the necessary refinements to 
any national assessment program that will ensure that it is tailored to the needs of 
the local community which is being served. As several witnesses have previously 
testified before this subcommittee, this flexibility is important to preserving the best 
in the American educational tradition. A national assessment program should not 
replace state and local testing programs, which may serve other purposes, particu- 
larly diagnostic. 

5. Stat* and local entities must integrate the national assessment system with on- 
going assessment. Although local control must reside with the state and local educa- 
tion agencies, they should have in place an explicit and comprehensive program to 
integrate and coordinate a national assessment system with on-going assessments. 
AAJP submits that such an integration approach will provide a mechanism to ensure 
that all universally-administered assessments will be linked to the improvement of 
instruction. 

6. The assessments must be administered and the results interpreted in accord- 
ance with the APA's Standards and the Code. Again, reliance on the adopted stand- 
ards already in place must be assured, so that all aspects of the national assessment 
program can function together. Accordingly, it is important that test administration 
and test interpretation equally meet the high standards currently set forth by the 
APA s Standards and the Code. It makes no sense for the development of various 
assessments to be predicated on these standards and not have that action followed 
up by requiring those who administer the tests and who evaluate the test results to 
conform as well. 

7. Much more emphasis must be given to assessment training. Further to the 
notion that teat administration and interpretation must be as rigorous as the devel- 
opment of the national assessment program, AAP recommends that state and loc I 
education agencies should have in place a program to train teachers and adminis- 
trators on the use and interpretation of assessments, including but not limited to 
the national assessment system. Research studies have shown that teachers do not 
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make full use of test results, simply because they have not received adequate train- 
ing on these principles. Out of this point also derives the added benefit of improved 
accountability, since better informed teachers and school administrators will be 
better able to report the results of assessments to pupils and parents. In fact, the 
general public may al*o benefit from the greater awareness and understanding of 
the role of testing in our society. 



Before any national assessment system is implemented, however, the AAP urges 
this subcommittee to pay particular attention to the need to reach a consensus on 
several key items that will be crucial to the success of the national program Such a 
consensus must involve the participation of members of all affected communities of 
interest, including experts in asp^ssment and measurement. For its part, AAP is 
earnestly desirous of contributing manpower and resources to such an effort and we 
would welcome the opportunity to discuss ways for accomplishing this avenue for 
national consensus with this subcommittee or any of the groups that appeared at 
the hearing. 

The following issues are those upon which agreement should be reached because 
they appear to AAP to be relevant to the development of a national assessment pro- 
gram that can and will achieve the goals and objectives advocated by the hearing 
witnesses: 

1. The content, skills, objectives, and sequence to be taught and assessed, as well 
as on the interpretation of test results, e.g., attainment or achievement levels, pass/ 
fail levels, college bound vs. technical, etc. 

2. The purposes of a national assessment program, e.g., system accountability; 
monitoring progress in the attainment of national education goals; evaluating the 
results of the effectiveness of instruction; evaluating and improving curriculum; di- 
agnosing individual strengths and weaknesses; or certifying the levels of achieve- 
ment and ability upon ending secondary education. Subsidiary to what purposes are 
served, AAP feels compelled to raise the point that "high stakes" accountability 
testing may provide great leverage for changing the educational system, but it must 
be approached cautiously so that there are not distortions or unintended conse- 
quences and so that it will produce improvements in instruction and learning. 

3. The voluntary or compulsory nature of participation in a national assessment 
program. 

4. Who for the development, administration, scoring, and other costs of the pro- 
gram- „ 

5. The scale of assessment, e.g., testing all students or a sample; testing annually 
or at intervals; testing all gradea or certain grades; testing all students or excluding 
or providing separate tests or scores for some (e.g., non-public schorls; Chapter 1; 
learning-disabled; ESL; etc.). 

6. The frequency of administration and of revisions of the assessment to assure 
comparability of results over time, while encouraging a dynamic and diverse assess- 
ment program. 

7. The security or accessibility of the assessment*, i.e., will test items be secure or 
released to the public; will test items be protected by copyright; will test items be 
released to be imbedded in other assessment instruments. 

P. The equating or scaling of different assessments, particularly assessments using 
different formats (e.g., multiple-choice or performance assessments), in accordance 
with the Standards. On this point, AAP notes the difficulty of the technical task of 
equating or calibrating different assessment instruments to an "anchor" test is not 
to be underestimated. 

9. The choice of format of the assessments, (multiple-choice, performance, portfo- 
lio, or combination), is a function of a variety of factors, including cost, purpose of 
the test, timing, etc. Each format has advantages and each has disadvantages. It is 
not accurate to state that a performance or "authentic" assessment is the "best 
assessment format without qualification. 

On thin last point, AAP is in extreme disagreement with those who advocate the 
need to completely remove the use of standardized, normed-referenced tests. That is 
akin to "throwing out the baby with the bath water." Tha use of multiple-choice 
tests has produced usefui information on an objective, valid, nondiscriminatory 
basis. This subcommittee should not, any more than some educators and research- 
ers, "shoot the messenger" when the message may not be to their liking. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL STANDARDS 

Finally, AAP assumes that this subcommittee recognises that the task of develop- 
ing the instruments for use in a national assessment program is secondary to the 
task of establishing national education standards. Here again, it is the challenge for 
every group involved in the educational system to contribute to a consensus-building 
effort as to what every child should know in any particular subject area in any par- 
ticular grade level. AAP hopes that this subcommittee will assure that this effort 
does not become the classic case of "putting the cart before the horse." It is prema- 
ture to develop an assessment system until a consensus is reached about what is 
being assessed. 

AAP bdieves that the participation of commercial publishers in this important 
task can b# utilized at critical points in the formulation, development and delivery 
of appropriate assessment instruments and to ensure that instructional materials 
are developed and available. Even though this effort promises to be lengthy, per- 
haps even on the order of the 10-year program development outlined by Dr. Lauren 
Reemick, commercial publishers are committed to assuring that the national assess- 
ment program will be administered, and the results interpreted and used, in a 
standardized, unbiased way. 

CONCLUSION 

For all tha abovp reasons, AAP resoectfully suggests that the subcommittee's at- 
tention should focufl ftxst on the need for a consensus of education standards and 
then, secondarily, ois the need for a national assessment program, rather than on a 
single national test. AAP members, who currently comprise the largest segment of 
th\> anse&ttment delivery system in place in this country, are willing and able to re- 
spond to Ihe emerging needs of a changing view of what multiple assessment instru- 
ments, and possibly their delivery techniques, will be demanded by the year 2000, 
just as they hava done ov*»r the \mi quarter of a century, when numerous "new" 
assessments and vt>#ue education reforms havt? required similar commitments of re- 
sources. 

If further hearings are scheduled, we would welcome the chance to report back to 
this subcommittee en the progress of our efforts. In addition, we would be pleased to 
answer any questions Y-hia subcommittee may have based on these supplemental 
comments. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nicholas A. Vkuotes 

I y resident 



Letter to Senator Pell from Sister Sheehan 

Unitkd States Catholic Conference, 
Department of Education, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington. DC. March 21. 1991. 

The Hon, Clairbornk Pell. Chairman 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 
U.S. States Senate. 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator Pell: j& Secretary of Education for the United States Catholic 
Confeicnce, I would like to take this opportunity to express the interest that our 
department has in the on-going deliberations of your subcommittee concerning the 
implementation of the National Goals for Education in general, but most specifical- 
ly with regard to the question of a national test/assessment program. 

The issue of standards and their assessment is a complex out important issue 
with many implications. There is a need to examine all of these possibilities careful- 
ly before taking any form of final action. One thing that I believe we want to avoid 
is a piece of legislation, along the lines of a single national test as opposed to a more 
flexible process of assessment. Such a single teat might be viewed by some as a 
"quick fix" approach that could easily create more questions that it may hope to 
answer 

While I do not intend to speak for the total private school community, I believe 
that it is fair to say that we are greatly interested in these questions and have been 
trying to assess the implications on our students, programs and staffs. Representa- 
tives of the Council for American Private Education have been meeting with Arch- 
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bishop Francis Schulte of New Orleans, who serves on the President's Advisory 
Committee on the National Goals, and have expressed some initial reactions relat- 
ing to the implementation of the goals and specifically our concerns in the area of 
assessment. I believe that in the future, representatives of the diverse elements of 
the private school community may wish the opportunity to address these issues in 
detail with your subcommittee. 
The private school community in general, and the Catholic school community in 

K articular, plays a significant role in the educational well being of our Nation, 
ave a strong interest in any proposal aimed at improving the education of our lv 
tion's young people. I believe that we can offer a valuable contribution to an> 
debate on how to attain this admirable goal and therefore I believe that the private 
school community should be included wherever possible, in such deliberations and 
on committees which may be formed to address basic issues of interest to the entire 
educational community. 
I hope you will place my comments in the record of the subcommittee hearings. 
Please accept my thanks for your efforts on behalf of our school age young people. 
Sincerely, 

Sister Lourdbs Sheehan, R.S.M 

Secretary 0/ Education 

[Due to the high cost of printing, the additional copy submitted by Sister Sheehan 
is retained in the files of the committee.] 



Prepared Statement from FairTest, National Center for Fair 

& Open Testing 

OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS, BUSH ADMINISTRATION, THE GOVERNORS 
ON NAGB AND NAEP EXPANSION 

Over the past several months, the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
has taken several actions which, considered together, raise serious concern over the 
future direction of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). As a 
group of education and civil rights organizations active in school reform issues, we 
are addressing our concerns to Congress, the administration and the National Gov- 
ernors Association so that all responsible parties understand the nature of these 
problems and carefully monitor developments in NAGB and NAEP. It is important 
to note that we are not writing to oppose the national assessment, but to help 
ensure that it plays a constructive, not harmful, role in reforming our Nation's edu- 
cational systems. 

The actions of the governing board, taken together, go far beyond the level of ac- 
tivity authorized in the National Assessment of Educational Progress Improvement 
Act adopted as pari of the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1988. That act (P.L. 100-297), which passed following lengthy discus- 
sion, authorized voluntary state-by-state comparisons of NAEP assessment results 
on a trial basis, and mandated an independent study of the validity and effects of 
the pilot programs. 

Less than 2 years later, prior to completion of the trial comparisons and the stud- 
ies. NAGB is proposing a nugor expansion of NAEP (see NAGB's paper "Positions 
on the Future of the National Assessment"). The proposal includes: (1) full partici- 
pation by the states in state-by-state comparisons, to be paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; (2) testing and comparing local districts and even schools, which is cur- 
rently prohibited by law; and (3) more frequent testing. Last month, NAGB adopted 
a process for setting "achievement levels" that students in grades 4, 8 and 12 ought 
to attain on NAEP tests (see NAGB paper, "Setting Appropriate Achievement 
Levels"). 

While each of these initiatives raises problems that require serious attention, we 
are particularly concerned about the combination of setting achievement levels and 
expanding NAEP. Our specific concerns and recommendations include: 

(1) The proposal to expand NAEP was adopted before completion of the Congres- 
sionally-mandated studies or the pilot state-by-state comparisons. 

Expansion of NAEP will inevitably affect our Nation's education. Congress cor- 
rectly planned a cautious, step-by-step process to gauge the value and effects of state 
comparisons before mandating their continuation or expansion. This evaluation 
should be completed before any further steps are taken to expand NAEP 

(2) NAGB is proposing expansion of NAEP before the national debate on educa- 
tional goals is resolved. 
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So far, the Bush administration and the governors have agreed on broad national 
goals, but have yet to decide how to implement them. Logically, the administration, 
the governors and Congress should all nave roles in this debate as well as in deter- 
mining the indicators used to measure progress toward the goals. But if measure- 
ment precedes pools clarification, the process of measuring becomes, by default, the 
process of defining. That would truly be putting the cart before the horse. 

Deferring action on NAEP expansion until after the trial state comparisons and 
the legally required studies are completed will allow time for the national debate on 
attaining educational goals to reach resolution. Only then can NAEP play a con- 
structive role in developing appropriate measurement tools and procedures. 

(3) It is reckless to consider lifting the ban on district-by-district or school-by- 
Bchool comparisons without considering the consequences for curriculum and in- 
struction. 

No one yet knows the effects— and side-effects— «ven of state-by-state compari- 
sons. Repeal of the ban on local comparisons requires much more information and 
public discussion. It should not be considered until after the results of all trial com- 
parisons and the mandated studies have been fully analyzed and publicly discussed. 

(4) NAGB'b achievement level setting process, when combined with comparisons, 
may create a de facto national curriculum. 

The evidence is overwhelming that the more power attached to a test, the more 
control the test will have over curriculum and instruction. A national test with 
achievement goals and local comparisons will certainly become a powerful, perhaps 
controlling, influence on the curriculum. 

The education goals enunciated by the administration and the governors do not 
attempt to mandate a national curriculum. In fact, there is widespread agreement 
that curriculum and instruction should not be determined from Washington. States 
and communities need flexibility in determining how to attain the broad goals. Yet 
NAGB's expansion proposals could preclude state and local initiatives. 

(5) NAGB's achievement level setting procedures for its tests are not appropriate 
for determining national achievement goals. 

The process chosen by NAGB to set achievement levels on its teots reUes on se- 
lecting items from existing NAEP exams that, in the view of committees of experts, 
should be answered correctly by students who have attained the levels of "basic/ 1 
"proficient" or "advanced." This is not an appropriate method for determining na- 
tional curricular goals and achievement levels because it allows one test to define 
the content area and what students should be able to do in that area. Such decisions 
should be made prior to and independently of any test. After curricular goals have 
been decided at the various levels, then assessments appropriate to the curriculum 
can be constructed and achievement levels set. 

Moreover, as the recently-released report of the National Commission on Testing 
and Public Policy explains, the procedure of relying on committees of experts to ex- 
amine items is flawed even for the purpose of setting cut-off scores on tests. NAGB 
thus expects a limited technical procedure to be adequate for shaping a national 
curriculum. 

(6) By setting achievement goals based on what are predominantly multiple-choice 
tests, NAGB runs the risk of defining national educational goals in terms dictated 
by these narrow instruments. 

In potentially shaping curriculum and instruction, NAEP tests will affect both 
content and methods of teaching. Multiple-choice testing necessarily focuses on fac- 
tual recaU and simple comparisons and observations. It does not lend itself to re- 
vealing whether students know how to do something—to write a persuasive essay, 
research an historical event, or grasp the meaning of a scientific development. 

The narrowness of these instruments has been recognized by the governors, 
among many others, and has led to widespread efforts to develop and implement 
other means of assessment. If multiple choice testing continues to predominate, 
NAEP will provide a continual obstacle to teaching and assessing the important 
things students need to learn how to do. It will help perpetuate a reduced definition 
of the content to be studied and an entirely incorrect view of how students learn. 

(7) NAGB proposes to vastly increa : the amount of its testing to include "at least 
three subjects each year." 

Tha current NAEP authorization establishes a 2-year testing cycle and a mini- 
mum frequency for testing various subjects. Only math and reading are to be tested 
every 2 years; other subjects are scheduled at 4- or 6-year intervals. Though its fu- 
tures paper deferred discussion of the "exact configuration" of the new testing 
cycles, NAGB called for "testing at least three subjects each year," at least six tests 
every 2 years. NAGB's claims this acceleration is necessary "to provide timely and 
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sufficient data" and to "replace the Education Department s annual wall chart 
which relies on SAT and ACT scores." ... . r * 

Ci™ major changes in NAEP such as expanding the extent and Jreouencj r of 
testing should not be undertaken prior to completion and analysis of the 1WM test- 
ing and the mandated studies. In fact, such expansion is not at all necessary^ Be- 
cause educational systems and achievement cannot change rapidly yearly amegat; 
ed data will not provide meaningful information about important educational 
changes. Less frequent information should be quite sufficient. 

While virtually everyone, including Secretary Cavazos, agrees on the inadequacy 
of the current "wall charts," the mere existence of the charts is an insufficient justi- 
fication for vastly increasinga national testing program. To be sure, annual one- 
puint changes in average SA^ scores or two-tenths of a po.nl . changea on the act m 
the "wall charts" are meaningless. But substituting minute changes in NALP scores 
would not be an improvement. It could, however, produce public frustration and 
thereby jeopardize public support for educational reform. Maintaining NAEP s cur- 
rent, authorized schedule will provide as much useful information at less cost in dol- 
lars and, ultimately, in public credibility. . . . ^.-..ns-i- 

(8) NAGB is moving too slowly in revising NAEP exams to re y less on multiple- 
choice questions and to develop other means of assessment which better measure 
the full range of knowledge and skills. 

WhUe NAGB claims that about 20 percent of this year > NAEP math . items were 
open-ended, Paul LeMahieu, Pittsburgh's Director of Testing, informed the National 
Association of Test Directors that less than 5 percent were really open-ended item . 
The rest were multiple-choice questions with the answer options deleted Like multi- 
ple-choice items, such questions are not very useful in measuring student abilities to 
use math to solve real-world problems . t t MAm „.„„,- 

Instead of expanding the use of outdated, multiple-choice teste, NAEP should 
become a leader in the national effort to develop improved forms of assessment that 
provide more information and do not endanger but rather enrich the curriculum. 
NAEP should work with the states, a number of which already have Performance- 
based assessment projects under development, to produce and evaluate such assess- 

m ?9) te NAEP expanjion will absorb an ever larger share of Federal research and in- 
formation dollars, but the results may not be worththe money. 

The NAEP Improvement Act authorized $9,500,000 for fiscal year 1989 for ^Af P. 
For fiscal year 1990, NAEP received $17,084,000. Even with this ^creased^ount 
the Education Department deferred the NAEP validity study, a national foment 
of adult illiteracy and work on the National Education Longitudinal Study For 
fiscal year 1991, NAGB has requested $18,866,000, an increase of more than 10 per- 
cent over fiscal year 1990 and nearly double the authorization for fiscal year 19»y. 
NAGB receives up to 10 percent of NAEP funds for * d ™™ ir * u ?*W^^ 
reoortedlv seeks to receive up to 15 percent. Estimates of the cost ot NAfcP it ex- 
panded are $100 million annually, a more than five-fold increase over current ex- 
benditures and an amount two and one-half times the funding for the National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). 

WU1 he resuTts be worth the additional money? Yearly testing wdl 1 not increase 
anyone's knowledge of the effects of educational reform efforts, further state and 
local comparisons may not tell us more than we already know about how wll the 
states and localities perform on standardized tests. In a period of continuing fiscal 
retK mS useffor more extensive testing could be better .used tc .improve the 
quality of NAEP assessments or for other needed research rather than for redun- 
dant and potentially dangerous increases in testing. 

(10) The relationship among NAEP. NAGB and NCES must be clarified. 

The current debates over the future of NAEP have "ised questions about the ap- 
propriateness of an independent body wielding the power that NAGB could assert 
over our Nation's education. A key issue is whether such a body is adequately ac- 
countable to Congress, the administration and the public. .„„, u„ Aaoi 

Sinre accountability is, in part, asserted by control oyer funding, NAGB s budget 
shouTC separated from NAEP's. So long as NAGB obtains a Percentage of a ^po- 
tentially raDidlvexnanding) NAEP budget, there is no way for elected officials to 
adequately ^?xert ovSht The role of NAGB in relation to NCES. the Department 
of SStfon or anyother bodies created to oversee progress toward national, goals 
should be carefully considered by the appropriate House and Senate committees ana 

Xtm? NAGB's ^SgdS SJSSfSfAEP without adequate consideration of 
the eftecte of the expansion or the proper role of « assessment in educational reform 
are dangerous. Neither Congress nor the administration should allow them to pro- 
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ceed without careful review and consideration. Similarly, the governors should not 
support the use of NAEP for measuring progress toward national goals without first 
clarifying the goals and the role of assessment in achieving them and then deter- 
mining the details of measurement. Specifically: 

—NAEP should not be expanded to allow more frequent or extensive testing or 
detoiW comparisons at least until completion of the trial assessments of 
\m) and and the independent evaluation mandated in the act. Then, Con- 
gress the administration and the governors must weigh carefully the potential- 
ly harmftil effects of more extensive testing and comparisons and ascertain tl at 
^iSS* 861 * d i° no V outwci £h Possible bonefits. In any event, expansion of 
NAfcP must be subsequent and subordinate to the establishment of national 
fpato and not allowed to dictate a national curriculum. 

—NAEP should be directed to spend a significant portion of its budget on develop- 
ing and piloting performance-based assessments (including tests and portfolios). 
Such research and development should be planned carefully to coordinate with 
state projects such as those underway in California, Connecticut and Vermont, 
to develop performance-based assessments, as well as projects undertaken by 
local education authorities or other governmental or private bodies. 

— Congress and the administration should consider separating NAGB funding 
from NAEP folding and carefully consider the future role of NAGB in relation 
to other agencies and bodies. 

We appreciate your attention to these most important issues and look forward to 
working with you in the effort to achieve genuine and lasting reforms in the quality 
of public education. * 

Please feel free to call any of us if you have any questions or need further infor- 
mation. 

LIST OF SIGNERS 

Ronald J. Abate, College of Education, Cleveland State University' 
Advocates for Children of New York, Norman Rollins, Executive Director 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, David G. Imig, Executive 
Director 

American Association of School Administrators 
American Reading Council, Julia Palmer, President 
Angelo N. Ancheta. Asian Law Alliance • 

APPLE Corp*., Inc., Alfred E. McWilliams, President; Mary Anne F. Gaunt, Exec- 
utive Director 

AssocieSon for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Gordon Cawelti, Execu- 
tive Director 

Bank Street College of Education, Joseph Shenker, President 
Kims Barber, Mississippi Human Services Agenda 
Leonard Beckum, Dean, College of Education, City College of New York 
Arwciation for Women in Science, Stephanie J. Bird, President 
Gerald W. Bracey, Director of Research and Evaluation, Cherry Creek, Colorado 
Diana Caballero, Puerto Rican/Latino Education Roundtable, New York City* 
Center for Law and Social Policy, Alan W. Houseman, Director 
o n ^ f ° r Women Policy Studies, Leslie R. Wolfe, Executive Director 
Harold E. Dent, Vice-President, Psychological and Human Resources Consultants. 
Inc. 

Educational Law Center, Inc., Marilyn Morheuser, Executive Director 

Pabl y Eisenberg, President, Center for Community Change* 

federation of Organizations for Professional Women 

Foxfire Fund, Inc., Eliot Wigrinton, President 

Fund for the Feminist Majority, Eleanor Smeal, President 

Howard Gardner, Project Zero, Harvard University* 

Genesee Valley Developmental Learning Group, New York 

Leslie A. Hart Brain-Compatible Education Associates 

La Donna Heiris, Americans for Indian Opportunity* 

Asa Hilliard, Professor of Education, Georgia State University* 

Holt Associates/Growing Without Schooling 

institut or Learning and Teaching, Wayne Jennings, Director 

International Reading Association 

K Long) dfl ' Education You ' (Beth Bradl *y. Jenny Coeton, Leslie Floyd, Sue 
A. Gay Kingman, National Congress of American Indians* 
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Nancy K. Klein, College of Education, Cleveland State University* 

Massachusetts Advocacy Center, Stephen R. Bing, Executive Director 

Matsushita Foundation, Inc., Dr. Sophie Sa, Executive Director 

Deborah Meier, Principal, Central Park East Secondary School, New York City 

Sara E. Melendez, Vice-Provost, University of Bridgeport* 

Susan Metz, Prospect Heights High School, Brooklyn, NY* 

Mexican American Women's National Association 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Beverly Cole, Educa- 
tion Director 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Center for Fair & Open Testing (FairTest), Cir.thia Schuman, Executive 
Director 

National Coalition of Advocates for Students 

Nati^il Coalition of Title I/Chapter I Parents, Robert Witherspoon, Director 
National Council for the Social Studies 

National Council of Teachers of English, Charles Suhor, Executive Director 

National Education Association, Keith Geiger, President 

National Indian Youth Council, Inc., Cheryl J. Mann, Executive Director 

National Organization for Women— New York City Chapter 

National Parent Teacher Association 

National Women's Law Center 

National Women's Political Caucus . 
Fred M. Newmann, National Center on Effective Secondary Schools— University 

of Wisconsin* 
New York Public Interest Research Group 

NOW Legal Defense mid Education Fund, Helen Neuborae, Executive Director 
Organization of Ch*.*tas American Women, Faith Lee Breen, Chair, Board of Di- 
rectors __, , 
Vito Perrone, Harvard University— Graduate School of Education 
Project Equality, Inc., Kansas City, MO 

Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., Ruben Franco, President/ 
General Counsel _ , . _ 

Rochester (NY) Teachers Association (AFF), Adam Urbanski, President 

Lori Rubenstein, Partnership for Democracy' . 

William V. Schipper, Executivi Director, Natl. Assn. of State Directors of bpecial 
Education* _ „ TT . 

Donald H. Smith, Chairman, Dept. of Education, Baruch College, City University 
of New York* 

Hilton Smith, Coordinator Foxfire Teacher Outreach Programs 

Southern Association on Children Under Six, Cathy Grace, Executive Director 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Joseph Lowery, President 

Southern Regional Council, Inc., Steve Suitts, Executive Director 

Judy I. Stahlman, Cleveland State University* 

Adria Steinberg, Harvard Education Letter* 

Gail E. Thomas, Texas A & M University* 

United States Student Association, Julianne Marley, President 

Dorothy J. Watson, President, Whole Language Umbrella* 

Paul Weckstein, Center for Law and Education* 

Grant Wiggins, Center on Learning, Assessment and School Structures (CLAbfc) 
Arthur E. Wise, Rand Corporation* 

Women's Research and Education Institute, Betty Parsons Dooley, Executive Di- 
rector 

•Organization for identification purposes only 

At this point, we adjourn the committee. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 



THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1991 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Simon, Bingaman, Kassebaum, and Jef- 
fords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Pell 

Senator Pell. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This marks the second hearing on the reauthorization of the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement, OERI. 

Our first hearing in March focused on the question of the nation- 
al test. Today we will examine broader issues relating to education- 
al research and improvement. 

Earlier this week Senators Kassebaum, Kennedy, Hatch and I in- 
troduced S. 1275, a simple extension of OERI. This bill will serve as 
the vehicle for our substantive work, and as we look toward reau- 
thorization, I think we all have several goals in mind. 

The first is that we make the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement a true beacon of educational excellence. The work of 
that office should be on the cutting edge of new, innovative and 
controversial educational ideas, concepts and programs. 

The second is that dissemir ation and access be the primary mis- 
sion of every component of the office. Educational research should 
be brought out of the hallowed halls of ivy-covered buildings, into 
the front lines of instruction in our Nation's schools. 

The third is that we should make every effor* to ensure that re- 
search remains free of any ideology. The research agenda of the 
office should have only one concern in mind — improving the educa- 
tional achievement of ever) student in our Nation. 

To have a critical impact upon teaching and learning, research 
must remain free from the influence of the tenets of any special 
interests . 

Fourth, the office should serve as a conduit of successful school 
practice, and we should charge that office with the mission of iden- 
tifying proven models of educational excellence and developing a 
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mechanism for transmitting that excellence into our Nation's 
schools. 

Finally, the Secretary through the office should develop a nation 
al test or series of teste to measure the achievement of individual 
students. I have already introduced legislation that directs the Sec- 
retnr> either to develop or identify such tests, and it is our intent 
that we act on that legislation within the context of the present re- 
am horization 

We've got a golden opportunity in this reauthorization to make 
the office the real engine that drives the train of excellence and 
innovation. If we take this challenge seriously and responsibly, the 
results of our efforts will have a lasting imprint on educational ex- 
cellence and improvement for years to come. 

We welcome your statement, Mr. Secretary, and we have two 
panels which will follow you. First, I'll turn to Senator Bingaman. 
Do you have a statement you wish to make at this time, Senator 
Bingaman? 

Senator Bingaman. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Pell. Thank you. 
Secretary Alexander. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LAMAR ALEXANDER, SECRETARY, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED 
BY BRUNO MANNO, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 

Secretary Alexander. Mr. Chairman, Senator Bingaman, thank 
you for inviting me. I have submitted my statement; I'd like to 
make some brief comments on it, and then Til be glad to try to 
answer any questions that you might have. 

I'd like to introduce Dr. Bruno Man no, who is the acting assist- 
ant secretary for the Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment. 

I will have a word or two to say, Senator, about the idea of the 
national examination. It is a subject that you have been a leader 
on for a number of years. In fact, I think many people are not 
aware that you have already persuaded the Congress to pass a law 
requiring a sort of national achievement examination some years 
ago. 

The President hai* now suggested a voluntary national system of 
examination. His advisory committee on education, which is a 
broadly based group of educators and business leaders in America, 
has said the same thing. Many members of the National Governors 
Association have said the same thing. So it is an idea that is 
coming right along. 

I received a letter from a 4th grade student in the Richardson 
Independent School District in Dallas. TX who is in a class with 
my nephew, Jeremy Carl, a few weeks ago, and she summed up, as 
4th graders have a way of summing up almost the entire debate 
about the national examination system. She said r "Dear Secretary 
Alexander, having a national exam is both a good and a bad idea. 
It is a good idea because we can see what we need to learn and 
what we already know. It is a bad idea because it may not make 
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any difference, and then we would have wasted a lot of time. Love, 

'scflthink she has come pretty close to summing up both sides of 
the argument. . 

I am here today, Mr. Chairman, to talk about the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. It is a 
pleasure to be here to talk about that because that is one of the 
areas of activity of the United States Department of Education 
about which everyone seems to agree that this is what we ought to 
be doing. But sometimes we have an argument about what is Fed- 
eral and what is local and what is State and whether we ought to 
be involved in this or that. But for more than a century it has been 
generally agreed that it is an appropriate function of the Federal 
Government to gather the best information about what is going on 
in education in America, about what works, to conduct research 
about that and to disseminate it as widely as possible to our 
110,000 public and private schools in America to help improve the 
quality of education. 

What we are talking about today, it seems to me, is gathering 
that information in a way that can most effectively help us close 
what might be called a skills and knowledge gap. And rather than 
talk about it in an abstract form, I think it is important to mention 
this work in some examples. 

For example, just last week the National Center for Education 
Statistics brought out the two-volume work that it does each year 
on the condition of education. It has some fascinating information 
in there, useful to parents, to teachers, to members of the United 
States Congress. It shows, for example, that the high school com- 
pletion rate for 19 year-olds in 1989 was 81 percent. It has some 
interesting information about the cost of going to college that con- 
travenes some conventional wisdom and that would be very useful 
to members of this committee as we talk about what do we do 
about the Pell grants, what do we do about the loans; do we agree 
with the administration proposal to focus more of the money on 
the poorest Americans, or do we spread it out more among middle- 
income Americans. 

What this shows, for example, in general, is that the cost ot 
going to public universities, which is where most people go, for 
most American families has not increased in the last 25 years as a 
percent of their income; that the families for whom the cost has 
increased dramatically have L en low-income Americans, which is 
one reason why the administration is seeking to focus more of the 
money we have on low-income Americans. We can debate that, but 
it helps to have reliable information that helps us make decisions. 

We saw another good example of that last week with the work of 
the Nation's Report Card, the National Assessment of Education 
Progress, coming out with the first ever State by State date in 
what 8th graders know about mathematics. That was work author- 
ized by this subcommittee and full committee and Congress a few 
years ago, and it was very helpful and very disturbing data. It 
showed, for example, that there is a wide variation of what 8th 
graders know about mathematics and can do about mathematics 
among the States. What is more important, it shows that none of 
the States are cutting it; that even in States where students score 
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the highest, only about one in four seem to know what most educa- 
tors think an 8th grader ought to know and be able to do about 
mathematics. 

That is very helpful information. It ought to ring an alarm bell 
across this country and drive a lot of thR work community by com- 
munity that will nave to be done to help the Nation reach the na- 
tional education goals by the year 2000. 

That same work done by the Nation's Report Card gave interest- 
ing information about the effect of television watching on the 
learning of mathematics. It showed fundamentally that the chil- 
dren who watched the most television did the worst in math, and 
the children who watched the least did the best. It suggested that 
common sense things that we would know without looking do make 
real sense even when we research it — not only television watching, 
but the amount of homework completed, the amount of absentee- 
ism at school, the disorganization of the family from which stu- 
dents come all seem to have something to do with how much math 
you learn. It even had interesting information about what students 
think they know about math as compared with what they do know 
and found that a great many American children who think they 
are good in math in fact don't know much math. And I suppose 
scholars will be studying that for a while. It shows we are high in 
self-esteem and low in knowledge in some respect. 

The reason I mention those is so people won't think we are talk- 
ing about abstract notions here that are not useful and available to 
broad numbers of Americans. In fact, this information is available 
on a daily basis and useful on a daily basis, not just to Members of 
Congress but to parents, school leaders, and decisionmakers every- 
where. 

One of the most important points I would like to make today is 
the following; that the work the committee will be doing this year 
and next year in reauthorizing and considering the reauthorization 
of OERI, this work is likely to take a year or two, and then it is 
likely to set the rules for what is done for the rext 5 years after 
that. In other words, what we are talking about today will govern 
the amount of research and the kind of research and the contribu- 
tion that the Federal Government can make to helping move the 
country toward the national education goals for the entire next 
decade because this reauthorization bill, when approved, will 
expire toward the end of this century, so we have to think pretty 
far ahead. 

I would like to make as strong an argument as I respectfully can 
make, therefore, that the committee continue to give OERI as 
much flexibility as possible because the committee may want and 
the country may need for us to make decisions in 1994 and 1995 
and 1996 that will be different to anticipate with precision today. 
We want to stay within what Congress wants us to do, but the tra- 
dition of a certain amount of flexibility within what you allow 
OERI to do I would submit is very important in a rapidly change 
world when the stakes are so high in terms of what we need to 
know and are able to do. 

Arguably, our biggest problem is that so many people in America 
think the Nation is at risk but that they are okay, when they are 
not okay. And using this information to help ring and alarm bell 
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and wake the country up to what needs to be done is vitally impor- 
tant. That flexibility is an important part of doing that. 

Within the next few weeks we will be sending to this committee 
and to Congress, Mr. Chairman, the specific terms of our legisla- 
tion. Today I would simply like to review very briefly four aspects 
of the proposal that will be coming. 

First, we'll be including in that the proposals that were made in 
the "America 2000: Excellence in Education Act". These would 
build on the work that Congress approved a couple, 3 years ago. In- 
stead of just having 8th grade math tests State by State, we will be 
recommending that Congress approve the collection of State-level 
data in grades 4, 8, and 12 in the five core subjects, reading, writ- 
ing, math, science and history, beginning in 1994. 

We think parents need to know in their schools and in their com- 
munities the same kind of information that States found out last 
week on a State by State basis. 

We will be recommending that the Federal Government pay for 
costs in excess of $100,000 associated with the administration of 
those assessments. 

We will be recommending that we collect this data annually and 
that we permit the use of NAEP-like tests at the district and school 
levels by States that wish to do so. 

I think the value of these exams has already been shown. We no- 
ticed last week that already, based upon the State by State reports, 
that whole States were calling for major reviews of the way they 
teach math and what they are teaching in math. The District of 
Columbia, we read about, is a smaller area, and the school officials 
there, based upon the information they receive, went to work im- 
mediately to see what sort of improvements they could make in the 
teaching and learning of mathematics. 

I'd like to underscore a point about our request that we begin 
this collection of data in the five core subjects that parents and 
communities can have it in 1994. If the Nation's Report Card, 
NAEP, is going to be able to prepare for 1994 assessments, we 
would need to ask that the Congress approve this by the end of this 
year. That would be a little in advance of what I would guess you 
would plan to do in terms of the entire reauthorization of OERI. 
But I would like to point out that timing problem if you would like 
for NAEP to be able to proceed with the 1994 assessments. 

Mr. Chairman, you have mentioned in your remarks the idea of 
a national system of examination. There is not in this proposal spe- 
cific authorization language that has to do with a voluntary nation- 
al examination system that President Bush has talked about or the 
kind of examination system that you have talked about. I think it 
is important to say, however, that we are proceeding to do some of 
the preliminary work that would lead toward the objective that 
you outline in the legislation that you described. 

For example, Congress has already authorized the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to do research work that will promote student 
achievement. Under that authority we are already providing tech- 
nical assistance to such organizations as the National Governors 
Association as they do some preliminary work in thinking about 
what kind of national examination system would be most appropri- 
ate and how to go about doing it. 
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In addition the Congress has already passed a law, as we men- 
tioned earlier, which you authorized which requires us, or at least 
gives us the option, to go ahead and develop a national examina- 
tion. So for both of those reasons there is a good amount of work 
going on giving technicd advice and thinking about a national ex- 
amination system. 

In addition to that, members of the Senate and members of the 
House have been working with the governors and with the admin- 
istration to create an interim council on standards and testing 
which would work between now and the end of the year, with a 
broad-based group of educators, administration officials and mem- 
bers of Congress, and think primarily about how to proceed in 
terms of developing a national examination system but also to give 
some thought to the pros and cons of such a system.' 

It would be my suggestion that as this discussion moves along 
during the next few months— after all, 6 months isn't a very long 
period of time — that as this moves along, it will become clearer 
what kind of legislation would be the most appropriate next step 
for Congress to take. I am very pleased that members of this com- 
mittee have agreed to participate in this discussion with the gover- 
nors and with members of the administration to try to take these 
next steps. 

Fundamentally, the President and you seem to agree on the need 
for a national examination system. The details of such a system are 
something that need to be thought about very carefully. There are 
many ways to go about such a system. Th<) President is not think- 
ing about a standardized test; he is not thinking about a multiple 
choice test; he is not thinking necessarily about a test written in 
Washington even, and he is not thinking about a test that every 
student in America would be required to take. He is more inclined 
to think of an examination system in the five core subjects— Eng- 
lish, math, science, history and geography— that would be carefully 
developed over the next several years and that would be useful in 
helping to point the way toward a higher standard of learning and 
a higher standard of achievement that would be available to com- 
munities and available to parents, and the hope would be that they 
would adopt that examination or they would improve the examina- 
tions they are now using to reach at least the same high standards. 

We can talk more about the ways to go about doing that if you 
would like to, but there is a substantial area of agreement here be- 
tween the President's views, Mr. Chairman, and yours, and we 
would salute your leadership in the area and look forward to work- 
ing with you in the development of an appropriate national exami- 
nation system. 

The other major areas that our legislation will cover have to do 
with increasing the flexibility of the way we spend some of our re- 
search dollars. There are a number of mandated minimums that 
say exactly how much the department should spend on this re- 
search center, on that regional laboratory, on this study or on that 
clearinghouse, and what we would like to suggest to the committee 
is that to try to anticipate that in 1991 to take effect all the way 
through 1998 is very difficult to do and that the more flexibility 
you can accord the department in making those decisions, the more 
useful the taxpayers' dollars can be spent. 
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We are always available to be hauled up here for an oversight 
hearing. We are always willing to accept strong suggestions from 
members of the Senate about what ought to be done or ought not 
to be done, and we would like to work cooperatively with you on 
that and not have either of our hands tied by laws that we might 
establish this year to have effect in 1997 and 1998. 

Just a couple of other points. We would like to expand the types 
of entities that are eligible to compete for regional laboratory and 
research center awards. We believe that will help unleash the crea- 
tivity of America more if we are not as limited in the way we can 
grant those dollars, which are getting to be a substantial number 
of dollars. 

A third area that we would like to address and we will address 
when our legislation comes up is to take the current list of OERI 
priorities which have been expanded so much that they are more 
like a laundry list now than a list of priorities, and focus them 
better and cause the Congress to concentrate on trying to focus 
more on these. , 

Finally, we would like to do a better job of a challenge that this 
activity as a part of the Department of Education has always had— 
we'd like to do a better job of getting the research into practice. 

I am hearing every day from people who say we'd like to know 
more about what works. One of the great frustrations in America 
in education is that people in a school that is not functioning very 
well very rarely will walk across the street to a school that is func- 
tioning well and borrow a good idea. It is hard to know why that 
doesn't happen, but one of our jobs is to see that it happens more 
frequently, and we'll be looking for ways to do that. One way to do 
it might be to give the national diffusion network, which is the 
name of a network whose job it is to help do that, a name that ev- 
erybody could understand so they would know that it was doing. 
And we'll be giving some thought to that, too. 

Fundamentally, I'd like to close where I began. There are exam- 
ples all around us. There is an editorial in the Washington Post 
this morning about the work that the Center for Education Statis- 
tics is doing in helping us to understand the number of dropouts; 
the work done on the condition of education 1991 that helps us un- 
derstand, among other things, the cost of going to college; the work 
reported last week, helping us understand what 8th graders know 
end can do about math State by State. 

This is the kind of information that we are talking about in this 
reauthorization. We think it is extremely important. The advent of 
the proposed American achievement test or voluntary national 
system of examination is one of the most fundamental and impor- 
tant changes that would take place in American education n the 
two centuries that we have been a country. All of these are what 
we are talking about as we talk about reauthorizing OERI, and we 
look forward to working with members of the Senate and doing 
that reauthorization well. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Alexander follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Secretary Alexander 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before 
you today to talk about reauthorization of the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI). Carrying out OERI's function— providing reliable information 
about the condition of education and the improvement of learning— is one of the 
most important ways in which the Department can help move the Nation toward its 
national education goals. 

Two weeks ago, the Department released a new book, the report of the National 
Center for Education Statistics entitled The Condition of Education 1991. From just 
one of the nearly 120 indicators included in the report, we learned that, as a Nation, 
we face a considerable challenge in reaching the national goal of a 90 percent grad- 
uation rate by the year 2000. Although a number of former dropouts complete high 
school by a*;e 24, either by returning to school or through some alternative means 
such as the GED, the high school completion rate for 19-year-olds in 1989 was only 
81 percent. 

One week ago today, the National Center released information on the state of 
mathematics achievement from The Nation's Report Card. This report, which in- 
cludes the first-ever State- by-State data from the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress, shows us the challenge we face in reaching our national goals relat- 
ed to students' math achievement. We know from the report that the challenge is 
great, that only five percent of U.S. twelfth graders have the knowledge and skills 
to be able to handle college level mathematics. We know that some States face a 
greater challenge than others, that the average proficiency of eighth graders in 
mathematics varied across the States by as much as 50 points, but we also know 
that in none of the States do students know enough math. What we don't know is 
what parents, teachers, and communities need to know, which is, "How well are my 
students and my schools performing?" 

I'll return to that later. My point for the moment is that after these reports came 
out, everyone in the country knew something about where the Nation stands in re- 
lation to some of our education goals. We can thank the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, and specifically, the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, for that. There has been considerable flap over wha* the Federal Government 
should and should not do, what the Federal role is and isn't. But on this issue, it 
seems i to me there is agreement. Along with helping the disadvantaged, generating 
and sharing information about the condition and progress of education and about 
what works is a primary role of the Federal Government. Since 1867 the Federal 
Government has been charged with this basic responsibility, and no one has ever 
questioned the appropriateness of it. 

This reauthorization is extremely important. It will be effective through fiscal 
year 1997 or 1998, nearly the entire decade, a decade of enormous challenge. Infor- 
mation about where we stand and what works is absolutely essential to our being 
able to achieve the national goals. We in the Department don't know now what we 
might need to do by 1996 to provide that kind of informatk <uid help people make 
the best use of it. The current statutory authority for OERI, when it is accompanied 
by adequate appropriations, allows us a good deal of flexibility with regard to the 
activities we can support. We need to be sure that we have this and more flexibility 
in the future, so that we can act boldly, because that's what it will take from all of 
us. 

We will be sending you our legislative proposal — within the next se\eral weeks. 
Today I would like to talk about four of the most important aspects of the bill we 
will transmit. 

First, we will include in our reauthorization bill the provisions related to The Na- 
tion's Report Card (the National Assessment of Educational Progress) that were in- 
cluded in our AMERICA 2000 Excellence in Education Act. Specifically, we are re- 
questing the authority to: 

—Collect State-level data in grades four, eight, and twelve, in reading, writing, 
math, science, history, and geography on a regular basis, beginning in 1994, 

—Provide Federal financial support to the States for those costs in excess of 
$100,000 associated with their administration of the State assessments; 

—Collect assessment data annually; and 

—Permit the use of NAEP testa at district and school levels by States that wish to 
do so. 

Measuring the results of education in a way that allows parents, teachers, schools, 
and communities to compare results and thus insist on change when the results 
aren't good enough is the only way we can make our schools more accountable, and 
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it's essential to our achieving the national goals. That is why it is a key aspect of 
the President's AMERICA 2000 strategy. And for now, The Nation s Report Card is 
the only vehicle available for providing truly comparable data on what students 
know and are able to do. A i .1 

The value of the State-level assessmer cs is already evident. Immediately upon the 
release of the eighth grade math data last week. States began to call for major 
review of, or changes in, their math programs. State assessments at all three grades 
in all live core subjects ought to become a regular occurrence. But think how much 
more valuable last week's release would have been had it been data on individual 
districts or even schools. The response of the DC Public Schools to the release, as it 
was reported in 77ic Washington Post, illustrates my point. Because the District of 
Columbia was able to participate in the 1990 trial State assessment, it was able to 
receive district data. And immediately officials began to call for improvements. 
Providence and Kansas City, all school districts, and even schools, should have the 
same opportunity to learn how they measure up in comparison to others 

We need to have these new NAEP provisions in place by the end of the year, be- 
cause we must contract very early next year for the 1994 assessments. However, as I 
alluded to earlier, this NAEP expansion is not enough. 

As a Nation, we need to define 'what it is our students need to learn, what it is 
they need to know and be able to do to live and work effectively in todavs world. 
We need standards that incorporate both knowledge and skill*, to ensure that, when 
they leave school, young people are prepared for uiruitir study and the work force. 
We also need a nationwide examination system based on the standards, designed to 
foster good teaching and learning as well as to monitor student progress As Gover- 
nor of Tennessee trying to help local school districts design programs for better 
schools, I found one of the most difficult problems we faced was providing parents 
with reliable information about how much math or English their children knew. 
Armed with this information, parents and communities will no longer be able to 
think, "The Nation is at risk, but I'm OK." Schools will change when families and 
counties want them to change, and the first step is convincing people thai change is 
needed 

This is why the President's AMERICA 2000 strategy calls for the development of 
World Class Standards and American Achievement Tests. We are not proposing 
that this be a Federal effort, that these be Federal standards, or that a Federal test 
be developed. We are not even proposing a single examination, but rather a system 
of tests linked in some manner so that they all measure performance against the 
same standards. I said earlier that we don't know today what we might need to do 
in 1996. This is an example. Just a few years ago rational testing would have been 
unheard of, but there is a growing consensus today that the country needs this type 
of voluntary national assessment system. The Federal Government must be able to 
assist in the national effort to develop these standards and tests, and we need the 
flexibility to work with the National Education Goals Panel, the National Gover- 
nors' Association, and others. 

This flexibility is the second major aspect of our legislative proposal that I d like 
to discuss today. We will propose various changes to enhance the Department s abil- 
ity to respond with the appropriate information or assistance to the enormous 
changes we expect to see during the term of this reauthorization. The law currently 
requires that we spend at least so much each year for research centers, regional 
laboratories, field-initiated studies, and ERIC clearinghouses. Funding of each of 
these activities should be determined in the context of all that needs to be done. The 
current mandated minimums should not be replaced with new ones. The Depart- 
ment must be able to look beyond this set of mechanisms for supporting research 
and development, providing technical assistance, and sharing information. As with 
developing the standards and tests, we need the flexibility to explore other means, 
to support other entities, to carry out all these responsibilities. 

Along these same lines, we will propose U -pand the types of entities eligible to 
compete for regional laboratory and research inter awards. Currently, only non- 
profit organizations may apply to operate regional laboratories, and only institu- 
tions of higher education may receive research and development center awards. Re- 
moving these restrictions would allow us to involve the expanding cadre of highly 
competent researchers, who could help improve our schools, but are presently ex- 
cluded from our major research and development efforts. The New American 
Schools Development Corporation, which will assist in implementing the AMERICA 
2000 strategy by funding the R&D Teams that will develop designs for a New Gen- 
eration of American Schools, plans to include corporations, universities, think 
tanks, school innovators, and others on these teams. The Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement will also be supporting work that will help in creating 
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l, break-the-mold» M schools. Already, work supported by OERI has helped us question 
many out-dated assumptions about schooling and Provided some of the best ideas 
that point the way to the radical changes AMERICA 2000 aim* to help bring about, 
but OERI should be able to access and support with taxpayer funds the same 
breadth of expertise the Corporation can reach with the Private sector funds it will 
raise. 

The third issue we will address in our reauthorization proposal is OERI's prior- 
ities. The list of priority research needs in the current law is a "laundry list." It 
covers nearly every conceivable education issue or problem, and the result is no pri- 
orities at all. We will propose a new, more coherent set of priorities. It will help us 
focus on the results of education, on radically improving students' learning, on cre- 
ating Schools up to the task of educating children for anult life in the next century, 
and on improving community and family support for chiUren and their education. 
Because they are designed to help move the country towa.d the national education 
goals, we have used as our framework the four tracks of AMERICA 2000: 

—Improving today's Schools, making them better and more accountable for re- 
sults, so that when tc lay's students leave school they are prepared for further 
study and the work fcrce; 

—Inventing a new generation of American schools to meet the demands of a new 
century, Bchools that are the best in the world, Schools that enable all their stu- 
dents to reach the national education goals; 

—Drawing adults back to School, encouraging all Americans to engage in life-long 
learning, because education is key both to making a living and to having a 
more interesting and fulfilling life; and 

—Making our communities places where learning can happen, improving the 91 
percent of time that children spend outside of school. 

Finally, in our reauthorization proposal we will give greater stress to OERI's re- 
sponsibility to assist in applying the knowledge gained from research and statistical 
findings. Sharing information and "getting research into practice" has long been a 
concern. We have begun to explore new ways of helping parents, teachers, princi- 
pals, business and community leaders, and others use what we learn from research 
and statistics to make specific changes. For example, we will announce a competi- 
tion next week for which we will apecifically invite proposals for the development of 
videotapes to provide parents, teachers, and the public with information about strat- 
egies that research shows will be effective in helping to achieve the national goals. 
We want to do more of this. 

Before I close, I want to mention the study of the condition of education research 
that is being done for us by the National Research Council. An interim report is due 
this fall, and the final report will be available by next spring. A similar study a 
assumptions about schooling and provided some of the best ideas that point the way 
to the radical changes AMERICA 2000 aims to help bring about, but OERI should 
be able to access and support with taxpayer funds the same breadth of expertise the 
Corporation can reach with the private sector funds it. will raise. 

The third issue we will address in our reauthorization proposal is OERI's prior- 
ities. The list of priority research needs in the current law is a "laundry list." It 
covers nearly every conceivable education issue or problem, and the result is no pri- 
orities at all. We will propose a new, more coherent set of priorities. It will help us 
focus on the results of education, on radically improving students' learning, on cre- 
ating schools up to the task of educating children for adult life in the next century, 
and on improving community and family support, for children and their education. 
Because they are designed to help move the country toward the national education 
goals, we have used as our framework the four tracks of AMERICA 2000: 

—Improving today's schools, making them better and more accountable for re- 
sults, so that when today's students leave school they are prepared for further 
study and the work force; 

—Inventing a new generation of American schools to meet the demands of a new 
century, schools that aro the best in the world, schools that enable all their stu- 
dents to reach the national education goals; 

—Drawing adults back to school, encouraging all Americans to engage in life-long 
learning, because education is key both to making a living and to having a 
more interesting and fulfilling life; and 

—Making our communities places where learning can happen, improving the 91 
percent of time that children spend outside of school. 

Finally, in our reauthorization proposal we will give greater stress to OERI's re- 
sponsibility to assist in applying the knowledge gained from research and statistical 
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findings. Sharing information and "getting research into practice" has long been a 
concern. We have begun to explore new ways o^ helping parents, teachers, princi- 
pals, business and community leaders, and others use what we learn from research 
and statistics to make specific changes. For example, we will announce a competi* 
tion next week for *hich we will specifically invite proposals for the development of 
videotapes to provide parerfts, teachers, and the public with information about strat- 
egies that research shows will be effective in helping to achieve the national goals. 
We want to do more of this. 

Before I close, I want to mention the study of the condition of education research 
that is being done for us by the National Research Council. An interim report is due 
this fall, and the final report will be available by next spring. A similar study a 
number of years ago was very helpful in improving the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics. . 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to working with you on this reauthorization. I will 
be happy to respond to your questions. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

We will limit ourselves to a 10-minute rule, and I would ask my 
colleagues not to feel any necessity to fill out the 10 minutes, as we 
have two more panels to follow. 

Am I correct in saying that the real difference between our pro- 
posals on the test is that the administration is more for testing the 
school itself and how they are doing, and we are more for locusing 
on the individual student; would that be a correct statement? 

Secretary Alexander. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I would not 
agree with that. The administration agrees with you, that it is 
equally important, perhaps most important, to give parents a way 
to find out whether their children know what they ought to know 
about math, English, science, history and geography, and the idea 
of an American achievement test would be for parents and commu- 
nities as well as schools to know that information. So we would 
agree with you about the importance of that. 

Senator Pell. That is very similar to the legislation we intro- 
duced in the last Congress, I think. 

Secretary Alexander. I believe it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Incidentally, I notice that your proposal talks 
about English, math, science, history and geography. I was wonder- 
ing who chose those critical areas and why, for example, foreign 
languages, civics, government, and particularly the arts were 
dropped. 

Secretary Alexander. The answer to the question is those criti- 
cal areas are the areas that the governors and the President agreed 
upon as areas of focus in the summit that they held in Charlottes- 
ville about a year and a half ago, and they are therefore part of the 
national education goals. They are also similar to the areas that 
the Nation's Report Card uses in the assessments that it has been 
doing. 

Certainly no one that I know of thinks that that is all a school 
ought to teach, and if I were in a community creating a school, I 
would certainly want art and music and foreign languages and 
computer skills and many other pubjects offered, many of them re- 
quired. So that it is very possible that in developing a voluntary 
national examination system that we may want to include other 
subjects. 

Senator Pell. If my memory is correct, we had moved in the leg- 
islation maybe it was 15, 20 years ago now, provisions which 
became law for metric education, and we also had arts included. I 
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think both of those were dropped in the last 10 years. And my hope 
would be that perhaps in the subjects that you mention— English, 
math, history, science and geography— you could include, for exam- 
ple, that some mention of metric education be included. In English, 
we could maybe add some language or arts. 

Secretary Alexander Those are excellent suggestions, Mr. 
Chairman, and we have heard those and will take note of them. I 
will pass that along to the governors who are working on that and 
others in the administration who are thinking about it. 

Senator Pell. They had actually been part of the old ESEA law, 
and I know my recollection is correct because I authored both of 
those provisions. 

That's all for the moment. Thank you. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement that f d just like to be made a part of the 
record. I would to the Secretary that I certainly appreciate his 
coming up and lending his leadership and stature to this reauthor- 
ization because I think, while it may be regarded as more technical 
to a certain extent, it certainly is very important to the movement 
of the educational agenda. 

I do apologize for being late. I just caught your last comment, 
and you have probably spoken at greater length about dissemina- 
tion. I think this has been one of the issues that has frequently 
been raised, that with the amount of research and so forth that is 
done, is it really getting out and being utilized in a way that it 
should? 

I understand some in the House believe that, if we could increase 
dramatically the number of centers, this would help in the dissemi- 
nation of information. Did you address that at all in your opening 
comments? 

Secretary Alexander. I did not, Senator, and I don't know the 
answer to that. I would have to be better informed. I'd like to talk 
that over with members of the department before I form a judg- 
ment, but my instinct would be that just creating more centers 
wouldn't make more difference; that in this day and time, dissemi- 
nation of good information doesn't depend upon having it cooked 
up 15 miles away from you. The quality of the information, the 
power of the ideas that are generated, and the skill with which the 
information is disseminated might have more to do with it. 

Senator Kassebaum. Does it normally go to a State's board of 
education? 

Secretary Alexander. Do you mean the information that is de- 
veloped? 
Senator Kassebaum. Yes. 

Secretary Alexander. Let me ask Dr. Manno, if I may, to re- 
spond to that. 

Mr. Manno. The information is disseminated to a variety of 
agencies. Certainly, State education agencies, SEAs, are part of one 
of the audiences that we direct our information to, but that's not 
all. There are local educational agencies, school districts, that are 
part of our dissemination system. 

So our general efforts are directed toward a variety of groups, in- 
cluding schools and teachers in schools. The Secretary did refer in 
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the course of his remarks to the national diffusion network, NDN. 
The NDN has been in existence for a number of years, and that 
entity has been involved in disseminating information down to the 
school and teacher level. 

The reauthorization proposal, as the Secretary said, will include 
a more focused effort at dissemination, and we propose to add lan- 
guage to the authorization of OERI that would in fact emphasize 
this dimension of our work a lot more than it is in the authoriza- 
tion that we presently have. t 

Senator Kassebaum. That sounds very sensible, I think. Perhaps 
it is a more direct focus that would be useful, because sometimes 
we all get so much information that it is hard to sort through the 
priority items or give attention to any one part of it at a given 
time. So that sounds very useful to me. 

Just a moment on the test. In a national test, so to speak, will 
there be any differences that will be allowed for a district or even 
by a State? Has there been any thought given to that? 

Secretary Alexander. Yes, there is a good deal of discussion 
about that, Senator, and there are different opinions about that. 
And I think that is healthy and good, and we ought to talk those 
through over the next several months. 

The way we're thinking about it in the administration now is 
that it is a voluntary examination system, so that in Kansas or 
Wichita, parents would say we'd like to know what our children 
know about math and science, and then they would decide what 
sort of report card they wanted to use, and they might choose to 
use this national examination or they might choose to use another 
one. What we would hope the governor would do or the Senator 
would do is at least provoke the debate and say, well, if you use 
another sort of Kansas test, at least make sure it's to the same 
new, higher standards that the national achievement test is. 

We in the administration think that that will cause communities 
and States to buy into the examination process, pay more attention 
to it, take it more seriously, that that is the way America works. 

Now, there is a contrary view which says that it would be better 
to simply go ahead and not only agree on national standards but 
agree on a national examination that is given to everyone and let 
them find out where they stand. Those are competing points of 
view, and as I understand Senator Pell's proposals in the past, he 
has argued toward a national examination that everyone would 
take. Other countries in the world do that, and many people feel 
that this country should. . , 

Senator Pell. The reason why I had it voluntary in the original 
legislation was that that would act as an engine for the school com- 
mittees, which I think usually have too much to say in these 
things, who they would want their children to be able to do well on 
the test in competition with other schools. 

I am much more supportive of the way it is moving along with 
some compulsiveness in it. 
Sorry to interrupt, Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Not at all. I think it is helpful to have that 
point of view. 
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So it would be your thought that perhaps analyzing of the tests 
and putting together the results would be done within the National 
Center for Education Statistics? 

Mr. Manno. That's correct. 

Senator Xassebaum. So that work would all be done there, the 
calibration of the tests anH so forth? 

Secretary Alexandep Wi-11, it could be done there. All that is 
part of the discussion 1. *. ve need to talk about. Let's take mathe- 
matics, for example. The mathematics teachers have been working 
for a few years to develop the curriculum standards that might be 
used in a national examination of mathematics and are now devel- 
oping assessment strategies. 

I suppose it is possible that commercial publishers or someone 
outside the government might develop an examination based on 
those standards and those strategies that many educators and 
many States and many communities would find to be an excellent 
national examination based upon new national standards. There 
might be more than one such examination, and there might devel- 
op a consensus that all of us were to this standard, in somewhat 
the same way that you are able to compare college admission tests, 
which are different types of tests— the ACT is one, the SAT is an- 
other—and college administrators can compare scores from one to 
the other. So there might be, and we think there probably should 
be, more than one option for a State or a community to consider. 

Mr. Manno. Even with reference to the way the Nation's Report 
Card, or NAEP, is presently conducted, it is not conducted in a way 
which is exclusively an activity of the Federal Government. For ex- 
ample, on the development of consensus on what it is the test ob- 
jectives should be, that is in fact an initiative that has been carried 
out through the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

So even at present this activity is not something which is the ex- 
clusive preserve of the Federal Government, although in fact when 
it comes to funding, most of the funding does come from the Feder- 
al Government. So there are ways in fact in which the present test 
is conducted that involve a variety of outside groups in the develop- 
ment of consensus. 

Senator Kassebaum. Actually, that has been done since 1969; 
isn't that right? 

Mr. Manno. That's correct. 

Senator Kassebaum. So I would think that there would be much 
from that effort that would really have a significant input into juaJ. 
how the further testing should evolve, because NAEP has been 
pretty much what we would like to see, only broaden* d; is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary Alexander. Many people feel of that type of test, the 
Nation's Report Card or the NAEP tests are the best tee*«. I know 
as a governor, when I was looking for some reliable information 
about what was going on that I could rely on, I had confidence in 
that. Now, there might have been other tests in which I could have 
had confidence, but I had great confidence in that. So we have had 
20 years of experience with it, and obviously the experience of 
NAEP, the Nation's Report Card, should be a major contributor to 
any effort we make to produce a so-called American achievement 
test or a national voluntary system of examination. Now, just how 
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to do that is something we need to talk through, and we need to 
talk through it publicly and openly so lots of people are involved, 
because lots of people have opinions abcut it. 

Mr. Manno. It is important to keep in mind here, too, that 
NAEP as it presently exists only presents us with data that sug- 
gests trends, national trends and most recently, although we really 
don't have a trend line yet on this, State data. 

What the administration is interested in discussing and engaging 
in a discussion with involves the development of these American 
achievement tests that would begin to give us data on a student 
level, on a district level, and on a school level. 

So what we would hope to continue to do would be to preserve 
the integrity of NAEP as it presently exists when it comes to main- 
taining trends over time, but begin to work at developing a system 
that would provide us with a lot more information on a very specif- 
ic level that would be useful to parents and to teachers and to su- 
perintendents. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Senator Kassebaum, and 
your statement will be included in the record. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Kassebaum follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Secretary Alexander once again to 
the subcommittee, as we consider the OERI reauthorization. The 
collection of data and support of research are functions which the 
federal government is uniquely suited to do. Whatever disagree- 
ments may arise about the appropriate role of the federal govern- 
ment in education, I think all would agree on this point. 

National level statistics and research provides a valuable tool to 
educators who want to apply successful practices from other areas, 
to all who are interested in how they stand relative to others, and 
to Congress as we try to gauge the impact of federal legislative pro- 
posals. . , , 

As with any tool, it is effective only to the extent it is generally 
available and properly used. The wealth of information generated 
by the federal government must be in a form which is understand- 
able and put in the hands of those who can apply it. An important 
focus of this reauthorization process will be assuring that data and 
research will not be left on the shelf to gather dust but will rather 
serve as a stimulus to further reform. 

This reauthorization will also provide an opportunity to consider 
questions related to testing at the national level, including the role 
of NAEP (National Assessment of Educational Progress) as well as 
numerous new proposals for national testing. Like any other form 
of data, test results are only useful if those actually in the class- 
room understand them and find them relevant. 

I look forward to hearing the perspectives of today's witnesses on 
these and other issues related to OERI. 

Senator Pell. Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask a few questions about your Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. Do we have a head for that? 
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The head is designated the commissioner of education statistics. Is 

there a person in that job? 
Mr. Manno. Yes, there is an acting commissioner in that job, 

and I have the responsibility of recommending to the President a 

permanent commissioner who would then make a recommendation 

to the Senate for that. 
I am about that, but I haven't made that recommendation yet 
Senator Bingaman. How long have we had an acting person in 

that position? 

Mr. Manno. We have had that for somewhere between two to 3 
years. It was a result of the last piece of legislation that the Con- 
gress passed on the center; it was part of the Hawkins-Stafford Act 
of a couple years ago. 

Senator Bingaman. We left it vacant for two or 3 years because 
of that legislation? 

^ Mr. Manno. Well, the legislation actually specified that what the 
department was to do was appoint an acting commissioner, so we 
followed through with the full intent of the bgislation; and the leg- 
islation further specified that as of June of this year, late June of 
this year, the Secretary is to forward, as he said, to the President a 
formal recommendation about who the next— first, actually— com- 
missioner of the center would be. So we are in full compliance with 
the la v. 

Secretary Alexander. Emerson Elliott is the acting commission- 
er, and a distinguished career person and, most people believe, 
doing a very good job in that respect. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask about the budget. I have been led 
to believe that a very major problem with the National Center for 
Education Statistics is that in the budget that is submitted by the 
administration each year and approved by the Congress, we do not 
have a line item for salaries and expenses in that office, and ac- 
cordingly the head of it is not able to hire people and winds up 
haying to farm everything out, and that has severely impeded the 
ability of that office to develop a professional staff. 

Am I wrong or right? 

Mr. Manno. You are correct in saying that the budgets that 
have been submitted do not include a specific S and E line item for 
the national center. I don't think one can necessarily then go on to 
conclude from that what you have concluded. I think it has been 
the position of the department that dealing with the national 
center in the way that it is dealt with— which is to say an entity 
that is part of OERI— actually allows the center to be more flexible 
when it comes to the use of general department S and E funds and 
general department hiring authority with reference to FTEs. 

You are accurate, though, in saying that the center has had to 
rely upon the work of outside contractors as well as interagency 
agreements with Bureau of Census and others when it comes to the 
collection of statistical information. 

Senator Bingaman. So you don't think that the lack of this sala- 
ries and expenses line item is an impediment to the effectiveness of 
that office? 

Mr. Manno. Not to the ultimate effectiveness of it 
Senator Bingaman. Well, I have been advised that there are 
three people there now focused on long-term planning and that 
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they are all one-year hires or fellows of one kind or another; that 
there is nobody who is sort of a full-time civil servant for the dura- 
tion, looking at long-term issues in that office. 
Am I wrong? 

Mr. Manno. I would beg to differ on that issue. There is in fact 
an associate commissioner who is appointed at the SES level, 
whose major responsibility includes — the specific title is not long 
range planning, but in fact that's what she does— long range strate- 
gic planning. 

Senator Bingaman. How much staff does she have? 

Mr. Manvo. I'd probably have to check to be exact, but I do 
know that die has at least two people who work under her. Now, 
there is in the center a one-year arrangement for certain individ- 
uals who come into the center for 1 year under the general auspic- 
es of the fellows program, and it is also true that some of those fel- 
lows assist her in her work. But the specific issue that you raised 
with reference to strategic planning does have an associate com- 
missioner concerned with that issue. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, I guess my point and what Tm driving 
at with this set of questions is the ambitious plans, which I heartily 
endorse, sound to me like they are going to require a dramatic in- 
crease in funding and staffing— at least staffing— in that office. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Manno. Yes, I think that is accurate. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Also with NAEP, last year NAEP did a 
State by State comparison for 4th grade math, as I understand it. 
You are now suggesting that in 1994, they will do a statewide State 
by State comparison— is that what I understand— in the five sub- 
jects, at three levels? 

Mr. Manno. The most recent release of data in math, which oc- 
curred just about a week ago, was for 8th grade math. 

Senator Bingaman. Oh, 8th grade. Excuse me. 

Mr. Manno. Eighth grade. The plan in 1992 is to have State data 
in math in the 4th and 8th grades and reading on the 4th grade 
level. 

Senator Bingaman. Right, but 1994 was what I was asking 
about. I thought, Mr. Secretary, you had said that you wanted the 
five subjects — math and science and English and history and geog- 
raphy—tested at 4th, 8th and 12th grades on a State by State basis. 

Mr. Manno. That's correct. 

Senator Bingaman. Do you have an estimate as to what that will 
cost? What kind of an increase in NAEP's budget will be required 
to accomplish that? 

Mr. Manno. The center staff do have estimates of what that 
would cost. I don't have that information with me, but I'd be 
pleased to submit it for the record. 

Senator Bingaman. I'd be glad if you would because my sense is 
it will be a dramatic increase 

Mr. Manno. You are correct in saving that. 

Senator Bingaman [continuing]. And I think that's fine : I'm not 
arguing with that, but I just want to be sure we are all in agree- 
ment on the amount of money that the administration is going to 
have to request this fall or in the budget that is prepared this fall 
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and submitted in January if you are going to follow through on 
that. What is the NAEP budget today, roughly, do you know? 

Mr. Manno. I don't know off the top of my head. I have a table 
here, and I can check it for you. [Pause.] It is $28 million. 

Senator Bingaman. So you'll have to add $100 million or so to 
that this next year, won't you, if you are seriously going to pursue 
the goal that you have described? 

Mr. Manno. It certainly will involve a substantial increase. 
Whether it is $100 million or not, I hesitate to say, and as I said, 
we'd be pleased to have that figure put into the record. 

The fiscal year 1992 request for NAEP is just a little over $28 
million. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Now, let me be clear in my own mind as 
to the distinction between assessment, which is what you are talk- 
ing about NAEP doing, to continue to assess trends, and the devel- 
opment and implementation of a national testing system which 
will include, or at least to my mind I think it would involve even a 
much greater level of effort 

Mr. Manno. That's correct. 

Senator Bingaman [continuing]. Than the national assessment 
that NAEP is now doing. 
Mr. Manno. That's correct. 

Senator Bingaman. Who is going to fund that, and where is the 
money coming from for that? 

Secretary Alexander. Senator, if I may, I don't think we know 
the answer to that yet. I think that is part of the discussions that 
we should be having over the next 6 months in this interim council 
on standards and testing is taking each subject, math for example, 
and saying what would be the best way to develop a national exam- 
ination system in mathematics, and who should do it, and who 
should pay for it. 

There may need to be a Federal contribution. There could be 
State by State contributions. There could be interstate compacts by 
States that sought to do this. And then there is a commercial pub- 
lishing world, and then there are foundations that might seek to be 
involved, and then there are the users of the examinations, ulti- 
mately, who would pay the costs of the administration, which in 
the end get to be among the largest costs. 

So the answer is if every child in the country in the 4th, 8th and 
12th grade took an American achievement test in those five sub- 
jects, the total cost would be a huge cost, but it might or might not 
be a total cost to the Federal Government. 

We are prepared to recommend that the Federal Government 
pay for whatever it ought to pay for, but we want to be careful 
about what that should be. 

Senator Bingaman. Your reference earlier to $ 1 00,000 per 
State— what is that for? 

Mr. Manno. That refers to the costs associated with State admin- 
istration of a State assessment. Our proposal which is up before the 
full committee with reference to NAEP involves the Federal Gov- 
ernment picking up all of the costs associated with State assess- 
ment except for the first $100,000. The $100,000 figure actually is a 
carryover from the most recent experience that we have had on the 
math assessment. 
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Senator Bingaman. So you are suggesting that the States would 
pick up $100,000 of expense, and then the Federal Government will 
pay the rest. 

Mr. Manno. But this is for the assessment and not for anything 
related to the test. 

Mr. Manno. That's correct. It is costs associated with administer- 
ing these tests in the States. 

Senator Bingaman. My time has expired. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I have a state- 
ment I'd like placed in the record. 

Senator Pell. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record, 
along with a statement from Senator Coats and any other members 
who so desire. 

[The prepared statements of Senators Jeffords, Coats, and Hatch 
follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. Quickly, let me thank our witnesses 
for coming before us today. I look forward to their testimony. 

Reauthorization of the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERI) may not get headline news coverage. Yet, more 
times than not, the results of their work do reach the media. OERI 
provides the necessary studies that spur this Congress and the 
nation to implement the reforms. So I consider this reauthorization 
of gr eat importance for that very reason. 

OERFs charter, to provide leadership in the conduct and support 
of scientific inquiry into the educational process must be firmly re- 
stated during this year's reauthorization. 

The task of education has become a greater challenge because of 
increasing numbers of children from economically and socially dis- 
advantaged homes. The knowledge base for this new challenge is 
often inadequate. 

Policymakers need a source of objective and trusted information 
about education. The neutrality of the data systems provided under 
this Act from the National Center for Education Statistics, to re- 
search centers in universities, to the regional educational laborato- 
ries and the grassroots research needs of educators and policymak- 
ers as well as the accessibility of the ERIC system are critical com- 
ponents of the system. 

Congress depends on the results of these and other studies when 
fashioning new policies or reevaluating old ones. I, therefore, look 
forward to working with the Committee and the Administration to 
reauthorize a strong, critically needed research arm for education 
information and strategy. 

Prepared Statement of Senator Coats 

Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to welcome Secretary Alexander to 
the committee for the second time this week. His appearance is evi- 
dence of the strong commitment of the administration to work with 
the Congress to further our Nation s educational agenda. 
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I think it is quite appropriate that the hearing on the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement follow a discussion of the 
Federal proposals to reform and restructure our educational 
system. The President and the governors set ambitious goals which 
have galvanized the debate and fostered new resolve to tackle the 
perplexing issue of mediocrity in our system. Now more than ever 
we need to focus on the basic questions of what works in the class- 
room and why. 

I believe that OERI can play an important role not only in as- 
sessing educational progress but in identifying and disseminating 
information on successful learning, teaching and structural reform. 
It seems appropriate to me that OERI play a role in helping com- 
munities to apply these principles in launching reforms at the local 
level. Work by OERI will also be an important component in deter- 
mining how we meaningfully evaluate our success in reaching our 
common goals. 

I appreciate the opportunity to hear from Secretary Alexander 
and our witnesses today. 

Prepared Statement of Senator Hatch 

I would like to again welcome the Secretary here this morning. 
He is becoming a very familiar face here at the committee. I think 
that is wonderful. It shows how committed he and the President 
are to education and how willing he and the President are to work 
with members of Congress. 

The Office of Educational Research and Improvement serves a 
vital role in the Department of Education. It collects, analyzes, and 
disseminates data needed for those who assess progress as well as 
those who must make informed decisions regarding educational 
policies and practices. OERI is not just for the university scholar; it 
is also for the state superintendent and local school board member. 

The research performed under the direction of OERI is helpful to 
teachers and school leaders throughout this country to improve 
teaching and learning in our schools. Only by knowing what works 
and what doesn't can we make appropriate changes to ensure stu- 
dent progress and achievement. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress, a key function 
of OERI, helps us to evaluate our progress as a nation in the sub- 
jects of reading, mathematics, science, writing, history, and geogra- 
phy. One major topic that will be addressed in this reauthorization 
is the development and implementation of national tests. I intend 
to follow this discussion closely. We need to look carefully at the 
implications and the benefits of such a system of tests. We should 
proceed cautiously and listen to all points of view before making a 
decision. 

The functions of OERI are very appropriately assigned to the fed- 
eral government. Data collection which is uniform and comparable 
can only be attained by establishing national definitions. Research 
on education should be coordinated and disseminated from a na- 
tional perspective, so that valuable research funds are not used to 
replicate research which has already occurred elsewhere in our 
nation. 
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I trust that we can work together on this reauthorization to 
ensure that the Department of Education has the flexibility neces- 
sary to provide states and local leaders, as well as national leaders, 
with the information, the ideas, the research, the data, and the 
methods of dissemination necessary for our schools to properly 
meet the needs of all our children. 

Senator Jeffords. I'd like to focus on a different aspect. I am ex- 
cited about looking forward to the future and breaking out of the 
mold of our present school systems and seeing what opportunities 
are available to us to make some leaps forward in our educational 
system. 

Over the years I have had an opportunity through various inter- 
ests to take a look at some of the work that has been done with 
computers and software. The Plato System in particular I Mt inter- 
ested in when I was working with the CETA program, Job Training 
Partnership programs, and I was deeply impressed at the incredi- 
ble advancement that was allowed some people who were alienated 
from the school system. 

Subsequent to that, I became interested in the "Writing to Read 
program at IBM and followed that to some extent and became 
quite friendly with Dr. Martin, who was the innovator there. I sug- 
gested to him, for instance, that they ought to try something in a 
foreign country to see whether we could help and assist Third 
World countries. IBM created a program with the Zulus in South 
Africa and were amazed that their children could learn how to 
speak and read English very quickly. He was invited over, and he 
had some trepidation, but he was made an honorary chief. 

I have talked with the people who are with the "Writing to 
Read" program and with John Akers who is in my office. I asked 
him this question, to which he did not have an answer. We take 
our young people, we train them in pre-kindergarten to be able to 
read and write, and we dump them onto some poor first grade 
teacher who is used to teaching the alphabet to start with; what 
happens to them, and are there any programs that are following 
up on these children, to see whether we have any way to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity that we gave these young people in kin- 
dergarten? Is there any follow-up? John Akers was unable to 
answer that. 

I wonder, is there anything going on in your office, Dr. Manno, 
in this regard to take a look at what kinds of opportunities these 
leaps forward have presented under certain circumstances and to 
see whether or not you can develop total curricula based upon the 
software. I don't know whether there is anything that is beyond 
the "Writing to Read" program in the software area that is being 
utilized or anybody looking at designing programs with teachers, 
obviously, as assistants and aides. Can we design something which 
can give us the kinds of leaps forward we got with Writing to 
Read? 

Mr. Manno. Yes, we are. There are a couple of different ways in 
which we are doing that in OERI. One way involves supportive 
work in one of our research and development centers, the center on 
technology, which is at Bank Street in New York. They have been 
involved for a number of years, working with a variety of groups, 
looking at issues like that. 
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We could provide you directly or for the record a detailed de- 
scription of the work they have supported and the kinds of things 
they have done. 

Another way goes back to an earlier issue that we were talking 
about, and it involves the work of the National Diffusion Network, 
whose main function is to collect information about programs that 
work and then disseminate those programs, get those programs out 
to individuals in schools, individuals in State education agencies 
and so on. 

There is in the "America 2000" plan — and perhaps the Secretary 
would like to talk a little bit about this— an activity that we are 
describing as bringing America on line that relates very much to 
what you have talked about. 

Secretary Alexander. Senator, yesterday I was in Public School 
25 in the South Bronx for a little visit. It is a school that is 96 per- 
cent Hispanic, and almost none of the parents of the children in 
that school speak English very well, so they have some consider- 
able challenges and really some advantages because all the chil- 
dren come out of there speaking two languages, one of them Eng- 
lish, which is a significant advantage. 

In visiting a kindergarten there and also in the first grade, there 
was the "Writing to Read" program there. The principal was tell- 
ing me they were using the Writing to Read" program to improve 
the learning of native languages, and because they were working 
hard on mathematics, they were using the "Writing to Read" pro- 
gram to improve the English language facility of those students in 
terms of mathematics, so they could solve mathematics problems 
and improve their test results. 

Now, it seems to me our job, I guess, here with the OERI is to let 
other schools whose students are similarly situated know how they 
in P.S. 25 adapted the "Writing to Read" program to help children 
solve mathematics problems better. 

Senator Jeffords. My concern is that the computer industry, 
which is not having the most profitable times, is not likely to spend 
large sums of money to develop unprofitable items. Whether or not 
these kinds of things can be profitable in terms of the computer in- 
dustry concerns me, and as to whether or not there is sufficient 
work being done through your office and others to better under- 
stand the potential and bring that technology forward. We need to 
figure out just how we can do that and what the costs would be. 

Secretary Alexander. Well, that goes to the American on line 
proposal, which is a little noticed provision, really, in the "America 
2000" proposal, but potentially one of the most exciting. 

I think all of us feel this need that you have described. The Li- 
brarian of Congress has talked to me about the vast amount of in- 
formation that he has there which ought to be more useful to class- 
room teachers and to principals and to schools, or to individuals 
who vvant to learn more. 

So the idea of American on line would be to create a sort of 
quasi-utility that would find a way to gather lots of information 
that could be transmitted visually to classrooms around America 
and that would help them learn about activities such as the one 
that you describe, to help them pull that down to their individual 
classrooms. 
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The example we often use is the National Geographic Society, 
which has most of what it has done on a couple of interactive vid- 
eodiscs. Now, that's a little bit of overstatement, but not much. 
And geography is one of our national goals, yet most of our 110,000 
schools are not equipped to include within their curricula or what 
they are doing the 100 years of National Geographic films or prints 
that could be an essential part, or the "Writing to Read" program 
or what is learned from that. In America on line, we have recom- 
mended in our appropriations $5 million to begin to develop and 
plan for this utility and make ideas such as the ones you have sug- 
gested more known. 

Senator Jeffords. That's encouraging to hear; I'd like to have 
more information on that because the information systems, fiberop- 
tics and so on, give us great potential to be able to make these 
kinds of things cost-effective. 

Secretary Alexander. Absolutely. 

Senator Jeffords. I know because I worked out a program with 
Plato for my daughter, but the phone bill was so high that we had 
to terminate it. Of course, I found out it was probably high because 
she was playing the games that were available on the system prob- 
ably more than the course. Anyway, it led me to understand how 
important it is that we develop these informational systems and 
networks, satellites or flberoptics or whatever, to make this an af- 
fordable option. So I'm pleased to know that some work is going on. 

Mr. Manno. Actually, you'll have appearing before you shortly 
an executive director from one of our regional educational labora- 
tories who has been involved in this work, and she surely would be 
able to give you some other examples about how the support 
money that goes to the regional educational laboratory through 
OERI has led them to begin to get involved in these kinds of activi- 
ties. 

Senator Jeffords. Vermont is moving ahead fairly quickly in 
these kinds of things. I have been on some of the interactive televi- 
sion programs, working with New England Telephone. It is an in- 
credible opportunity. 

Mr. Manno. We also have within OERI, for example, the Star 
Schools program. We are charged with administering that pro- 
gram. So there are a variety of activities that we support that get 
at this issue from a variety of different perspectives. 

Senator Jeffords. My last question is has any study^ been done 
following up on what happens to the "Writing to Read" students? 

Mr. Manno. I don't know that we have supported any follow-up 
studies to that. I could certainly check on that. 

Senator Jeffords. I'd appreciate knowing because it seems to me 
it is incredibly important to find out. It would be interesting to see 
what happens when you drop these kids into a conventional school 
system with those advantages, and whether it is all gone after a 
year, whether there is any effort to see whether similar kinds of 
activities can continue that leap forward that they got 

Mr. Manno. I do know that there has been reseaich done just on 
that specific issues, but whether we have supported it or not, I 
don't know. 

Senator Jeffords. I appreciate that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

The record will stay open for questions from any of the members. 
I'd like to move on to the next panel. 

Thank you verv much indeed, Secretary Alexander, for being 
with us, and Dr. Manno. We look forward to working with you in 
the committee. 

Our next witnesses are Dr. Jeri Nowakowski, executive director 
of the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory, Oak Brook, 
IL, on behalf of the Council for Educational Development and Re- 
search; Dr. Arthur E. Wise, president, National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education, on behalf of the American Education- 
al Research Association; and Mr. Nathaniel M. Semple, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Committee for Economic Development. 

We'll proceed with Dr. Nowakowski first— and I think you know 
the ground rules. You are limited to 5 minutes, and the Senators 
are limited to 10 minutes for questions, and we may have a second 
round if necessary. 

Dr. Nowakowski. 

STATEMENTS OF JEW NOWAKOWSKI. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY, 
OAK BROOK, IL, ON BEHALF OF COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH; ARTHUR E. WISE, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDU- 
CATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. AND NATHANIEL M. 
SEMPLE, VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON. DC 

Ms. Nowakowski. Thank you, sir. 

Good morning, I am Jeri Nowakowski. I am the vice chair of the 
Council for Educational Development and Research and the direc- 
tor of the North Central Regional Lab outside Chicago. 

Our lab serves seven Midwestern States that have 4,300 school 
districts, 30,000 school buildings and about 20 percent of the Na- 
tion's students. 

The council is composed of the 10 educational laboratories and a 
number of the Nation's largest university-based research centers. 

Mr. Chairman, let me concern a little about what labs do. Labs 
get the latest research results to educators. We do so through print, 
through programs, and in fact last year in conjunction with PBS, 
our laboratory sent out a nine-part television series on research 
that can be used to help restructure schools. But we do more than 
just deliver information. We tailor it for the use of educators. We 
take it into schools, and we empower teachers and administrators 
to use it. I'll give you an example of that in a moment. 

The authorizing statute that created OERI also authorized lab- 
oratories and research centers, and because of this we have given 
serious thought to what we should recommend to this committee. 
Many people are going to come to you with different solutions for 
Americas educational problems. 

Let me begin by stating what I don't think the problem is. The 
problem is not that we do not know what is excellent in education, 
nor that we lack for examples of excellence in education. In fact 
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this Nation has some very excellent schools, there are excellent 
teachers, and there are high-achieving students across the conti- 
nent. We do have proven programs and strategies, and many of 
them have been produced and disseminated as a result of your Fed- 
eral investment. 

But the problem is that those solutions and that excellence are 
not in every school in America. 

Second, the problem is not deciding how to create or organize or 
reorganize the Federal R and D system. You do have an infrastruc- 
ture; it does work, but it needs to be a good deal stronger. It needs 
the capacity to penetrate deeper and broader so that all of the 
83,000 public schools and the 5,000 private schools in America can 
benefit from it. 

The existing Federal research and development system is already 
developing and delivering strategies that work. Let me give you an 
example. In Wisconsin, isolated, small, rural schools find it next to 
impossible to keep teachers abreast of the new research on reading 
and to update their skills. Our laboratory used the current re- 
search on reading, much of it from the research center at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to produce a reading program and a teacher 
Uaining component that used distance technology. We used 
narrow-band radio and TV, an electronic network, telephone con- 
ferencing, VCRs and computer classrooms, and we delivered that 
program to 19 rural Wisconsin schools. 

Did we increase 3rd graders higher order reasoning skills in 
reading? Yes, we did, and we did so in 3 years. Did we change the 
way teachers taught? Yes, we did, and in fact independent evalua- 
tors- that is, the NDN and the program effectiveness panel— just 
validated our program as a program that works. 

Our real challenge in the Midwest is getting research findings 
and programs that work into all 30,000 of our schools. The way to 
meet this challenge is to increase our focus on the "D" in "R and 
D". Real improvement in American education occurs classroom by 
classroom and school by school, and the Federal R and D system 
needs to develop strategies to speed up that change and to get 
proven, break-the-mold programs into greater numbers of schools. 

Consequently, sir, we respectfully make the following recommen- 
dations. First, that Congress define the research agenda and 
demand stability in solving the problems that it identifies; second, 
that the current research centers should be reduced in number and 
increased in size and capacity so that they can put a critical mass 
to focus on these problems; third, that for some of our critical na- 
tional problems, Congress consider creating "super institutes , for 
example, to derl with educating disadvantaged children; fourth, 
that regional educational laboratories be maintained and that they 
be given some stability in order to keep and attract the quality 
staff we need to serve schools. 

We ask that laboratories be linked through collaborative work 
with other parts of the educational R and D infrastructure, with 
the State delivery systems, with intermediate service agencies, and 
with teacher centers. These agencies form the launching pad for 
educational extension agencies which provide direct services to 
schools. 
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We would ask that you strengthen the authorization for field-ini- 
tiated research. Don't just limit your investment to regional educa- 
tional laboratories and research centers or institutes. Provide pro- 
visions for field-initiated research to promote work by minorities, 
by researchers who have been in the field for less than 5 years, for 
teachers and buildings. 

Most important, we urge that you concentrate Federal resources 
on a critical mass of effort to effect large-scale educational change 
and to deliver it. 

Mr. Chairman, we will do everything we can to aid you and the 
committee in forging a Federal research and development system 
that can truly reform American schools. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. Dr. Nowakowski. 

[The publication entitled "What We Know About Mathematics 
Teaching and Learning," by Nancy Kober, submitted by Ms. Nowa- 
kowski is retained in the files of the committee.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Nowakowski follows:] 



Good morning. I am Jeri Nowakowski, Vice Chair of the Council for Educational 
Development and Research. I am also Executive Director of the North Central Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory, located in Oak Brook, Illinois, outside of Chicago. On 
behalf of the Counc : l, we appreciate your invitation to appear here today. 

The Council's mission is to support the Congressionally created educational re- 
search and development institutions. These institutions are working to find ways— 
either through their own investigation or the evaluation and use of other research- 
to enable every American school child to succeed. 

The Council is compoeed of al! the regional educational laboratories and a number 
of the nation's university-D£g«d educational research centers. Mr. Chairman, let me 
explain exactly what we do. 

The federal government supports a network of 10 regional educational laborato- 
ries. These laboratories serve the educational research and development needs of 
the nation's schools. Each laboratory is governed by an independent board made up 
of representatives from a fuR spectrum of regional educational interests, including 
business, all levels and sectors of education, and parents. This regional board is im- 
portant because it protects us from local and state politics that can bog down long- 
term change and helps us maintain an independent, objective R&D program. 

The reason we are called "laboratories" is that we help schools and educators 
take the high risks associated with change. Laboratory staff go to a school, school 
district, or state only when invited, only when the solution to a problem has wide 
applicability and only when the problem has been defined as a high priority one in 
the region. 

)3u'c laboratories do more than give the latest research results to educators. They 
actually shape those results in such a way that they are useful in solving real-life 
school problems. Much of the research we use is from the university-based federal 
educational research centers. 

Regional educational laboratories and university«based R&D research centers are 
two of the six authorized programs in the statutory authority that created the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement within the U.S. Department of 
Education. The other four programs are: (1) the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC), which serves as the federal archival and retrieval system for educa- 
tional research; (2) a fieM-initiated research program that funds meritorious, unso- 
licited proposals from researchers; (3) the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, which is the federal government's assessment of what students know in 
selected core academic subject areas; and (4) the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, the nationa 1 ducational statistical agency. 

The present authorization also permits funding some programs at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Education pending appropriations from Congress for such pur- 
poses. 
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The authorizing statute that created the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement five years ago also authorized the regional educational laboratories and 
the educational research centers. Because of this, we have given serious thought to 
what we should recommend to this Committee. Time doesn t permit me to mention 
anything but highlights fiof our analysis. However, let me just say that we look for- 
ward to continuing discussions with you about the reauthorization of the federal de- 
velopment and research statute. 

I begin by stating what the problem is not— all rhetoric to the contrary. The prob- 
lem is not a lack of excellence in American schools. 

This nation has some very excellent public schools. There are excellent teachers. 
There is excellent support from communities. There are high achieving students. 
We have programs and strategies that work— most of them produced as the result of 
your federal investment. 

The problem is that our best programs and strategies have not reached all the 
schools they need to reach. We don't have excellent teachers in every school. Every 
community is not a nurturing environment for education. 

Neither is the problem simply a matter of deciding how to organize the federal 
educational research and development infrastructure. The present infrastructure 
works. Yes, it needs to be stronger. Yes, it needs to penetrate deeper and broader so 
that all of the 83,000 public schools and 5,000 private schools in America can benefit 
from it. But the Committee does not have to reinvent the system. The existing fed- 
eral research and development system is developing and delivering strategies that 
work. 

Let me assure you that your investment in the regional educational laboratories 
is paying off. Where we have had a concentrated mass of talent, knowledge, and 
risk-taking grit aimed at our most critical education problems, we have had success. 
Let me illustrate. 

In Wisconsin, the laboratory, in cooperation with the state department of educa- 
tion and the educational broadcasting system, set out to attack the chronically low 
reading achievement in poor, rural schools. 

Wisconsin, like other states in rav laboratory region, has some schools with so few 
resources that it is close to impossible to keep teachers abreast of new developments 
and update their skills. Many schools simply cannot afford to pay substitute teach- 
ers while regular teachers attend staff development programs elsewhere. 

We used the most current research on reading— much of it from the federal re- 
search center on reading— to not only produce a reading program, but also an inten- 
sive teacher training component that uses multimedia distance learning techniques. 

Did we increase third graders* higher-order reasoning skills in reading? You bet 
we did. And we did it in three years. Did we change the way teachers taught? You 
bet we did. Independent evaluators reported significant changes in teaching. 

Allow me to use this one program to point out some essential truths about the 
federal research and development system. 

1. Positive school change requires that schools and professionals who work in 
them have access to sustained technical assistance. We provided the schools using 
this program with such technical assistance by building a school team. The team 
consisted of the teacher, the principal and the librarian" resource/ media person. 
The team worked together ana with other teachers. They communicated by comput- 
er bulletin boards and telephone, fl Teachers did not have to go away to be trained. 
They were trained while tney were teaching. This had the added advantage of al- 
lowing them to immediately try a new teaching strategy in the classroom. 

2. The real challenge is getting research findings— in usable form— into all of pur 
nation's schools. The way to meet this challenge is to increase focus on the "D ' in 
"R&D." Real Improvement in American education will occur classroom by class- 
room, school by school. The federal research and development system needs to de- 
velop strategies to speed up change in a greater number of schools. 

Initially, 19 schools participated in our pilot reading program. Now we are plan- 
ning to disseminate it to the other seven states in our region. And urban schools are 
demanding it too, so we are adapting it for that environment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a r 'break the mold program." The federal dollars 
you have provided to the regional educational laboratories are producing other pro- 
grams just like this. I can give the committee other superb examples if you wish. 

3. Developing programs based on research findings requires design teams in the 
federal R&D system. This country doesn't have a chance of reforming schools if it 
depends only on the research function. Publishing in prestigious journals does not 
bring about school reform. It's a necessary step, I agree, but, alone, not enough. 

The North Central Regional Educational Laboratory is staffed with a team of tal- 
ented professionals. Their bottom line is not how much they publish. Rather, their 
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standards for productivity are: (1) the capability to evaluate research and judge how 
to use it in schools; (2) the capability to work in teams with a variety of people 
having diverse knowledge; (3) persistence in adjusting, adapting, and refining a proc- 
ess until it is successful; (4) understanding of the situation in which educators find 
themselves; and (5) respect, and admiration, even, for the people in the classroom. 

But you can't put a team like this together and expect them to deliver on "devel- 
opment" without giving them some assurance that the institution in which they 
work is stable. The federal research and development effort has been shaken to its 
very roots by changing political ideologies. Whatever you do, please do not introduce 
more instability into the system. 

We believe that for the strategies, techniques, and programs t.iat form the nuts 
and bolts of school reform to penetrate deeply into our educational system, there 
must be: (1) stable institutions so that good people will work in t aem, (2) barriers to 
rotect research and development from constantly changing short-term objectives, 
ut enough flexibility to respond to fresh leadership, and (3) thu definition, by Con- 
gress, of generic education problems where the federal dollar could leverage change. 

Consequently, we respectfully make the following recommendations: 

a. Co.igress should define the research agenda and demand stability of effort in 
solving the problems it identifies, b. Current research centers should be reduced in 
number and transformed into institutes. Institutes Bhould focus on persistent prob- 
lems such as testing and assessment, professional development for educators, and 
curriculum issues. But these are only examples. The real issues should be defined by 
Congress. 

Such institutes should be funded at no less than $5 million a year and given at 
least a 10 year period in which to do their work. The current configuration of 25 
tiny centers — many of which are no more than coalitions of part-time researchers 
working on their pet research agendas — spread across 60 universities, researching 
discrete topics, and guaranteed only five years of funding cannot produce a body of 
useful concentrated research. 

c On critical national problems, we urge Congress to consider creating a super 
institute. We suggest that the super institute work on the problems of educating dis- 
advantaged children. But, we offer some cautions. This institute must have an ade- 
quate full-time staff and be linked with other parts of the federal educational R&D 
system. When examining the costs of such an institute, Congress should weigh them 
against the benefits as well as the probability of adequate appropriations. 

d. The regional educational laboratories should be maintained. However, legisla- 
tion should more explicitly define their role. The laboratories need more assurance 
of stability in order to attract quality staff. 

The present laboratory regions also need to be maintained. Regionally permits 
greater sharing and efficiency. Moreover, laboratory governing boards depend on 
broad regional representation, first to grant them the power to gear Congressional 
direction to specific regional problems and, second, to create protective barriers 
from short-term, politically driven goals that can derail a laboratory's work. 

The laboratories should be linked, through collaborative work with other parts of 
the educational R&D infrastructure and with state delivery systems, such as inter- 
mediate service agencies and teachers centers. These agencies form the launching 
pad for education "extension agents," who provide direct services to schools. Every 
state has such an infrastructure. We should use it. 

e. We also urge you to strengthen the authorization for field-initiated research. 
Please do not limit your investment to regional educational laboratories, research 
centers or institutes. We suggest that special provisions be made in fielrJ-initiated 
research to promote more work by minorities, researchers who have ben in the 
field for less than five years, and small research teams. This work would be in addi- 
tion to that done by the general research community. 

f Concentrate federal resources on a critical mass of effort to affect large-scale 
educational change. We would encourage strategic use of federal resources in combi- 
nation with local, state, and private research and development investment. The fed- 
eral dollar should not duplicate these investments but be used to create collabora- 
tive relationships with the non- federal R&D system so that the national effort is 
more productive. 

Finally, we can never forget that education happens at the local level. Products 
like "EfrTALK," released by the Council last week just as the NAEP math achieve- 
ment scores came out, synthesize the best knowledge we have so that the people on 
the front lines know what to do. 

Mr. Chairman, we will do everything we can to aid you and the Committee in 
forging a federal research and development system that truly reforms America's 
schools. 
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Senator Pell. We'll now hear from Dr. Arthur Wise, president of 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
pleased to testify at this hearing on the reauthorization of OERI. 

Today's schools look very much like the schools of yesterday. 
Meanwhile, nearly every other facet of public and private life has 
been radically transformed. Have you ever wondered why? 

The early 20th century factory on which our schools are inciden- 
tally modelled is gone. Developments in transportation and commu- 
nication have changed the way we do business. Breakthroughs in 
medical knowledge have transformed our lifestyles. The news and 
entertainment industries have been profoundly reshaped by avail- 
able technology. Meanwhile, students still sit in groups of 25 to 35, 
presided over by one teacher, expected to progress uniformly, one 
grade, 1 year. 

Pundits may speculate on the intransigence of the education es- 
tablishment. Political leaders may despair that the schools are not 
ready for the 21st century. But one explanation for this failure has 
been left unexamined. 

Investments in research and development have fueled the 
changes that we see everywhere in our lives. Industry in vests 4 to 
7 percent of revenues in R and D. High-tech industries invest up to 
20 percent and more. These investments have led to the new prod- 
ucts and new discoveries that have changed our lives. Meanwhile, 
education invests a mere $100 million on a $300 billion a year en- 
terprise, or a rate of .0003 percent, three ten-thousandths of one 
percent. 

This is like trying to move an oceanliner with a toy tugboat. 

No industry could long survive, much less improve, at the level 
of investment we now make in educational R and D. President 
Bush and the governors have set six ambitious goals for the Na- 
tion's schools. Reaching these goals will require overcoming some 
of the most intractable problems in American education. 

As the Nation embarks on a restructuring of the educational 
system, it will discover that sound new knowledge and well-tested 
products are in short supply. It will also find that many of the pro- 
posed "solutions" to current problems have little theoretical or em- 
pirical grounding. 

In short, the Nation runs the risk of perpetuating educational 
fadism, an affliction long plaguing our schools, where one fad gives 
way to another, and no real improvement takes place. 

The old-fashioned factory-model school was good enough for the 
industrial age, which provided jobs for both skilled and unskilled 
workers. The information age demands an information age school 
which brings as many students as possible to higher order thinking 
skills. 

President Bush is right in saying that we cannot transform edu- 
cation using the same strategies. Now is the time to restructure 
our plethora of small Federal research initiatives and place enough 
money into specific problem areas to effect some re^l break- 
throughs. 

It is clear that the present course of Federal research will not 
provide sufficient amounts of the dependable knowledge required 
for educational reform. What is needed is a new set of research in- 
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stitutes created by the Congress, a "national institutes of educa- 
tion". Each institute addressing an important educational goai 
should be funded at $50 million. Clearly, the model for the reorga- 
nization of educational research effort is the highly successful Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Organized in analogous fashion, the 
Federal structure for educational research could help us to create a 
knowledge base sufficient to advance us to the goals. 

One example of such an institute is the one which Congressman 
Owens has introduced in the House. This bill, H.R. 2467, would es- 
tablish the National Institute for the Education of At-Risk Stu- 
dents. The institute will conduct basic and applied research on 
interventions likely to substantially increase the educational suc- 
cess of at-risk students. 

The Federal Government's approach to special education already 
serves as a positive illustration of the potential for progress 
through research. Currently, the Department of Education sup- 
ports the National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Re- 
search, funded at about $54 million per year. The import of this in- 
stitute is both in its mandate and in its funding level. Enough 
money has been allocated to effect a profound influence on the way 
we educate students with disabilities. 

This legislative subcommittee has an important choice to make. 
It can continue OERI much as it is today, in my view, assuring its 
irrelevance to the critical educational problems before the Nation, 
or it can craft legislation providing for a mission-driven structure 
such as has been outlined in the proposal for creation of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Education. 

Thank you for your time and for your consideration of these 
ideas. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Dr. Wise. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Wise follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Wise 

(The testimony of Arthur E. Wise represents the views of the America Education- 
al Research Association, the largest organization of educational researchers in the 
U.S. Dr. Wise is a former Chair of the Government Liaison Committee of the AERA. 
He is currently President of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation.) 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I am pleased to testify at this 
hearing on the reauthorization of the Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment. 

Today we consider an opportunity to fundamentally alter the nations future. 
Today we address one major means to reach the national education goals which 
President Bosh has called for and which we all agree are vital. Reaching the goals 
will require time, effort, money and knowledge. Our base of knowledge in education- 
al iresearch is the foundation on which many efforts in this field should rest. But we 
are not yet working with a sufficient base of research knowledge that specifically 
addresses the problems we face today. It is time to change the structure of the feder- 
al education research and dissemination program. 

My interest in this topic is long-standing. From 1973-75 I was an Associate Direc- 
tor of the former National Institute of Education. In the late 1970's I helped to 
design the U. S. Department of Education, including the OERI. Recently, I chaired 
the Government Liaison Committee of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion which for the past three years has studied the question of how to improve the 
education research capacity of the nation. 

The stream of events characterized by efforts to establish and achieve national 
goals for education, the ongoing state reform movement in education, and the pow- 
erful change potential of ideas suggested by restructuring have produced a climate 
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of almost desperate attentiveness to schooling and learning phenomena. There is 
heightened concern among a broad range of society: the business community, advo- 
cates for the disadvantaged, teachers and administrators, and the political leader 
ship of the nation. 

We agree with President Bush that sweeping, fundamental changes in our educa- 
tion syBtem must be made. But the task cannot be lea to school personnel or demon- 
stration projects alone to solve. The National Goals statement calls for transforma- 
tion in education. We agree thai it is time for a "new educational order in which 
success for all students \b the preeminent national goal. President Bush s plan calls 
for research and development centers to create 685 "New American Schools, on 
which to base a renaissance in education. All of these schools will be expected to 
produce extraordinary gains in student learning. But without new knowledge of the 
education process, we are destined to repeat the mistakes of the past. With some 
notable exceptions we have not approached significant breakthroughs in our under- 
standing of the problems facing our students and our schools today. Incremental 
change in the educational research structure, such as the creation of 635 new 
schools, will not do if America's leaders are truly seeking transformational change 
in education. , , . A A .. , 

Developing "New American Schools' requires more than short-term applied re- 
search and development projects which are called for in the current plan. Creating 
these schools should be a part of a comprehensive approach in a federally-initiated 
education research program grounded on sound basic and applied educational re- 
search. This comprehensive approach has long been missing in plans for education 
funding. 

The Need for Transformation in Educational Research 

We must create new connections between what is discovered through research, 
the policies developed by political and school leadership, and the structures in 
which administrators and teachers practice. Today's knowledge base is not sufficient 
to answer the research questions we have, some of which have come about in the 
past ten years through the dramatic change in composition of our nation s students. 

For example, relying on what we know today will not begin to address the tre- 
mendous need of children born addicted to crack/cocaine. According to the National 
Association for Perinatal Addiction Research and Education, about one out of every 
10 newborns in the U.S. (about 375,000 per year) is exposed in the womb to one or 
more illicit drugs. The most frequent ingredient in the mix is cocaine. In major 
cities such as New York, Loe Angeles, Detroit and Washington, many hospitals 
report that the percentage of newborns showing the effects of drugs is 20 percent or 
higher. Special schooling requirements for these children will cost significantly 
more than the typical per pupil expenditure. In Boston, a year of special education 
for a drug-exposed child can cost $13,000 compared with $5,000 per child at a regu- 
lar school 

In addition to the escalating and now in many cases congenital drug problem, we 
are faced with other issues which challenge the limits of our knowledge. As Oon- 

Sressman Owens' bill H.R. 2467 cites, in many major cities the dropout rate for stu- 
ents is now over 50 percent. By the year 2000, an estimated 3.4 million limited 
English proficient school age children will be entering the school system. Teachers 
from the middle class will be teaching students from backgrounds vastly different 
from their own. Minorities will be a majority in many schools. What we know today 
about teaching these students is still vastly inadequate. 

Much more research needs to be conducted on teaching and learning strategies. 
Our schools, other than a few demonstration projects and some progressive systems, 
are still operating under the concept of the "factory school," which taught the skills 
and habits needed by a newly industrialized society. Now our leaders seek to alter 
the mission and structure of today's schools to mirror the transformation of today s 
economy from an industrial to an information age. How can we work with our stu- 
dents to achieve higher levels of abstract reasoning ability? How should we struc- 
ture our schools to deliver it? . 

The knowledge base we have developed thus far has made a difterence in tue 
ways we structure learning experiences for certain populations. Research has had a 
profound influence on how we educate students with disabilities and on young chil- 
dren Prior to 1965, we focused a major share of our efforts on adolescents and 
middle school children. Research revealed the importance of early childhood inter- 
vention. Research on mainstreaming students with disabilities has led to better di- 
agnosis of learning problems and improved practice. Research on pre-referral inter- 
vention strategies has led to a 25 to 50 percent reduction in the need for special 
education. The latter breakthrough came as a result of sustained, relatively well- 
funded efforts. We have not accomplished the same s - other targeted areas. Why/ 
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We have not committed ourselves to conducting the amount or type of research 
needed to provide some answers to our problems. Educational research has been 
consistently underfunded. We cannot transform schools without additional knowl- 
edge about teaching and learning. America is now at a critical juncture. Will we 
give ourselves a chance to transform our nation's schools, or will we simply create 
additional short-term demonstration projects which, history shows, have never fun- 
damentally altered the schools? 

The Current Funding Situation 

Federal, state and local spending on our education system totals about $300 bil- 
lion per year. Approximately $100 million is designated for education research; this 
is approximately .0003 percent (three ten thousandths of one percent) of the total 
amount of $300 billion. Some companies in private industry spend as little as five 
percent of their operating budgets for research and development (many companies 
do better). However, in one of our top industries, computer services, the top five 
companies spend 16 to 28 percent of their budgets on research and development 
(Perleman, 1989). These companies know that they must create new products and 
services, and that they must do it through implementing adequate research pro- 
grams to stay ahead of the competition and survive in an increasingly crowded 
international market. 

We do a much poorer job of investing in our nation's most valuable resource — our 
children. We have a long way to go toward even designating five percent of the total 
funding effort on educational research. The amount allocated for research on teach- 
ing and learning is infinitesimal; it is shameful. No industry could long survive, 
much less improve at the level of investment we now make in educational research 
and development. We have spent more on building one stealth bomber than the Sec- 
retary proposes for the entire America 2000 Education Strategy. The National Insti- 
tutes of Health is spending one billion, five hundred fifty-four million dollars this 
fiscal year on cancer research. With this level of funding, we ai*e making progress 
toward diagnosis and treatment of cancer. Unless we make a comparable commit- 
ment to our nation's children, we are shortchanging our nation 's future and our 
chance to compete with other poetindustrial countries on an equal basis in the 
twenty- first century. 

Funding of education research is a historical futtrtu-n of the federal government 
and one for which it bears singular responsibility. Coi porations and foundations do 
support some education projects and demonstration programs b it they seldom sup- 
port rpflearch. A National Academy of Education survey of 28 magor foundations dis- 
covered that less than four percent of grants from these foundations are targeted for 
education research. 

The federal government has, regrettably, not exercised good stewardship in this 
area. Indeed, over the past two decades, the federal government has been systemati- 
cally disinvesting in educational research. According to the General Accounting 
Office, the federal investment in educational research and development declined by 
33 percent in real terms between 1980 and 1987; during this same period, federal 
investment in research and development in all areas increased by 24 percent. (GAO, 
1988). These reductions have not been accomplished without damage to the federal 
research program in education. In a 1987 study, the GAO emphasized the conse- 
quences of such neglect: 

"The shift away from new data collection by the research units may have seri- 
ous long-term consequences for education . . . prior research may quickly lose 
its relevance or it may be too low in technical adequacy to sustained continued 
reapplication to new questions. New data n*ust constantly be produced to meet 
both departmental and Congressional requirements. ... If it is not, informa- 
tion will be foregone and policies will be based on less than the most complete, 
relevant and timely data (p. 27)." 

As the nation embarks on a restructuring of the education system, it will discover 
that sound new knowledge and well tested products are in short supply. It will also 
find that many of the proposed "solutions" to current problems have little theoreti- 
cal or empirical grounding. In short, it runs the risk of perpetuating educational 
"fadism"— an affliction long present in our schools where one fad gives way to an- 
other and no real improvement takes place. 

If the marginal change approach to reauthorization is the road taken, the most 
that can be expected is a slightly larger amount of money for field-initiated research 
through^ the research and development centers to develop the "New American 
Schools." The President's plan calls for three to seven R&D teams to develop these 
schools. The plan states that "once *he R&D is complete and the schools are 
launched, the operating costs of the New American Schools will be about the same 
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as those of conventional schools/* The fallacy here is that the limited amount of ap- 
plied research designated to launch the schools would be adequate for the task. For 
example, research on cooperative learning has shown it to be a promising approach 
to teaching and learning. Much more research needs to be conducted to determine 
how to implement this and other promising ideas on a widescale basis. 

The President's plan states that "some schools may radically alter the customary 
modes of teaching and learning and redesign the human relationships and organiza- 
tional structures of the school. The goal is one we can all support, but it will not be 
achieved without a long-term commitment and adequate funding resources to con- 
duct longitudinal basic research studies. Short-term field project* are not an ade- 
quate base on which to change our entire system. The New American Schools will 
not solve the long-standing, underlying and intractable problems of America s 
schools. We must know more if we are to increase the percent of children who can 
function at a high cognitive level. 

With tk relatively large number of current research and development centers 
which are poorly funded for their work, a large proportion of the education research 
dollar goes to overhead— to travel, conference attendance, information dissemina- 
tion, so that the amount left for actual research is even smaller than it appears. 
The 1992 budget request seeks additional funds for education but we are still operat- 
ing with approximately 22 research cei ters funded at a to*al of $25 million, just a 
fraction over one million dollars per cen\?r. The President's plan calls for American 
businesses and other donors to contribute $150 to $200 million and will request an 
additional one-time $535 million for start 'p costs of the New American Schools. 
These expenditu* »s will not work to furthei our knowledge of how to work more 
effectively with our school children. We must ri-st expand our knowledge base and 
test ideas before we implement new strategies on a widescale basis. 

Needed: Federal Leadership Through National Institutes of Education 

The federal government has the clear responsibility to lead the research and de- 
velopment effort in education. The last significant effort was the creation of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education in 1971, which was initially funded at $125 million, but 
whose budget was auickly reduced in succeeding years so that long-term research 
could not be accomplished. Much pressure was brought to bear to change NIE s mis- 
sion from a focus on long-term basic research to short-term projects relating to prac- 
tice. In recent years the NIH and NSF also found themselves under executive 
branch and Congressional pressure to emphasize ehort-term impact at the expense 
of long-term inqu'uy. There is pressure to do something now— the "before the next 
election 1 ' syndrome. This is understandable, but some problems cannot be solved in 
one or two years. "Scientific inquiry into the educational process 1 was the original 
Congressional mandate for the NIE. In the history of education to date, scientific 
inquiry has had only a limited impact upon school practices. An explanation of this 
failure is our serious underinvestment in research into the educational process as 
well as a lack of sustained focus. , 

It is tempting to think that we can solve our problems with demonstration project 
after demonstration project. Many studies have documented that this approach is 
not sufficient. Projects can be useful, but without significant research, we are stir- 
ring the waters only enough to muddy them— and not enough to see clear results. 
Longitudinal research on children's growth and devek ment may not be as politi- 
cally appealing as the idea of a test to measure results. However, the results of 
standardized tests won't show much progress if we do not find new ways to help 
children learn. 

You are now considering reauthorization of the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement. It is a time of extreme challenge for the nation. With the 
changes in immigration patterns over the last 20 years, we now have a very differ- 
ent clientele in our schools than we did in the 1960*s and 70 s. The multicu tural 
society has arrived at the same time as the information age. Higher level skills are 
now required to develop and service new automated technologies. At the same time, 
we have a dramatic increase in the number of children entering our schools whose 
native language is not English. The last great wave of immigration occurred aus 
America entered the industrial age. Generations of immigrant* were educated. 
Some reached the heights of intellectual functioning; many did not, but there were 
plenty of jobs for which relatively low levels of intellectual functioning suftk rd. 
Now for the new immigrants to function, for America to flourish, and for America 
not to become two societies, we must find new methods of teaching and new ap- 
proaches to learning. President Bush is right in saying that we cannot transform 
education using the same strategies. Now is the time to restructure our plethora of 
small federal research initiatives and place enough money into specific problem 
areas to effect some real findings and breakthroughs. 
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The current research structure within OERI is not mission-oriented. The Office of 
Research in OERI, for example, is organized by general area: education and society; 
schools and school professionals. This type of organization does not create a compel- 
ling set of targets for research. In addition, the current system has very limited re- 
sources. As a consequence it cannot be held accountable for results. 

It is clear that the present course of federal research will not provide sufficient 
amounts of the dependable knowledge required for education reform. What is 
needed is a new set of research institutes created by Congress, which could be called 
the National Institutes of Education. Eatu institute could address an important na- 
tional education problem. The institutes should be funded with budgets of $50 mil- 
lion each. As the title suggests, one model for such a reorganization of educational 
research efforts might be the National Institutes of Health (NIH). In recent years 
Congress has established new institutes such as the National Cancer Institute, to 
address specific problems. 

Organized in an analogous fashion, the federal structure for education research 
could help us create a knowledge base sufficient to resolve problems that are pres- 
ently regarded as intractable. There are many sources for deciding on the five or six 
mission-oriented institutes of education. Each of the six national education goals 
could be the focus of an institute. Virtually every objective established by the Presi- 
dent can be seen as a call for a major research program. Another source for target 
areas for the institutes would be the list developed by the National Academy of Edu- 
cation in its latest i ^search report. 

It is important to give adequate consideration to the selection of problems that 
would be the central focus of each institute. However, at this stage in the reauthor- 
ization process, the most important task is to change the thinking about education 
research from a collection of activities designed years ago to problem-driven, mis- 
sion oriented, adequately funded research institutes. 

One example of such an institute is the one which Congressman Owens has intro- 
duced in the House. This bill, H. R. 2467, would establish The National Institute for 
the Education of At-Risk Students. The bill addresses specific problem areas: minori- 
ty language issues, and rural and inner city education needs. The institute's mission 
is to improve and expand the knowledge base, programs, techniques and materials 
concerning the educationally at-risk." The institute would conduct basic and applied 
research on interventions likely to substantially increase the educational success of 
at-risk students. It would be charged with the research and development of technol- 
ogy that has special merit when used with these populations, along with other spe- 
cialized objectives. Monies for dissemination and evaluation would be included. The 
institute is mission-oriented and has specific objectives. 

The federal government's approach to special education already serves as a posi- 
tive illustration of the potential for progress through research. Currently, the De- 
partment of Education supports the National Institute on Disability and Rehabilita- 
tion Research, funded at about $54 million per year. The importance of this national 
institute is both in its mandate and its funding level. Enough money has been allo- 
cated to effect a significant amount of research. The mandate of the institute pro- 
vides for a comprehensive and coordinated approach to the induct of research, 
demonstration projects and related activities. The approach integrates research, de- 
velopment and dissemination. There is a clear focus: individuals with disabilities 
The research generated through this institute is having a profound influence on the 
way we educate students with disabilities. 

In addition to the problem-solving orientation, other features would include a 
headquarters for the institutes, which could coordinate activities. It might, for ex- 
ample, manage center and lab competitions. Headquarters would also eliminate un- 
necessary duplication. The mission apjproach would solve some of the administrative 
quagmires in which the current OERI has found itself. Current labs would continue 
their activities and support the various institutes in appropriate ways. Centers, op- 
erating at the current million or two million dollars a year, could be dedicated to 
one institute or could serve several institutes. With a mission on which to focus 
their etlorts and with sufficient resources to deal with major education problems, 
current centers can address the objectives of each institute. In addition, each insti- 
tute should set aside 15 percent of its budget to be separately managed in a field- 
mitiated studies program so that the creativity of the field is fully tapped. 

Once again, this legislative subcommittee has an important choice to make. It can 
continue OERI much as it is today, in my view assuring its irrelevance to the criti- 
cal education problems before the nation, or it can craft legislation providing for a 
mission- driven structure such as has been outlined in the proposal for creation of 
the National Institutes of Education. 
Thank you for your time and for your consideration of these ideas. 
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Senator Pell. Now we come to Mr. Semple, vice president and 
secretary of the Committee for Economic Development. 

Mr. Semplk. My name is Nat Semple, and I am vice president 
and secretary for the Committee for Economic Development, and I 
very much appreciate the opportunity for us to testify today. 

I would like to say a special hello to Senator Bingaman. Our sons 
were fast friends in first grade over 6 years ago, and it might be 
fun to bring them together and see if they recognize each other. 

Senator Bingaman. I agree. 

Mr. Semplk. Next year, CED will be celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary since its inception in 1942, when President Roosevelt convened 
a group of business leaders to assist him in transitioning the econo- 
my from war to peace. 

One of CED's earliest recommendations was the creation of the 
GI bill, perhaps one of the Nation's most effective educational pro- 
grams. Since then, CED has made numerous recommendations that 
nave made their way into public law including the establishment of 
the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement. 

In 1968, a special CED committee which included Katherine 
Graham of the Washington Post, Pete Peterson, then president of 
Bell & Howell, Daniel Parker of Parker Pen, and others, released a 
statement which led directly to the institutionalization of the Fed- 
eral role in educational R and D. 

Entitled, "Innovation <n Education: New Directions for the 
American School , the report recommended the creation of a Com- 
mission on Research, Innovation and Evaluation in Education to be 
established by the Congress as an independent, nongovernmental 
agency empowered to receive both public and private funds. 

The CED was clear in what it wanted such and R and D group to 
do. In its research function, the CED recommended that such a 
commission should stimulate and encourage both basic and applied 
research in all branches of education; it should fund studies and 
authorizes improvements of curricula, and it should assess the 
goals of education. 

In the area of innovation, CED recommended that the products 
of research be disseminated in a usable form to all the Nation's 
schools and that innovations deemed to be effective should be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible. 

Finally, the CED urged that evaluation should focus on not only 
the easic learning skills and the acquisition of knowledge, but on 
the effectiveness of the schools in achieving the entire spectrum of 
education purposes and goals, particularly with respect to the effi- 
ciency of school administration and the effectiveness of the school 
as an instructional organization. 

This was almost 33 years ago. And I don't mean to be a revision- 
ist historian, but it is my understanding that this report helped 
spur the efforts in the Nixon Administration that led eventually to 
the creation of the National Institute of Education and subsequent- 
ly OERI. 

Now, it does not come as any surprise to me that it was a group 
of business executives who gave a push to a national role for educa- 
tional R and D. Business leaders see F md D as a primary corpo- 
rate responsibility and a key underpir ng of their ability to com- 
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pete and prosper. This view has continued unwavering in virtually 
all of the reports that CED has issued on education in the last 30 
years. 

CED has recently clarified and expanded its view of R and D. In 
our 1985 statement on education reform, "Investing in our Chil- 
dren: Business and the Public Schools", we argued for establishing 
the following: a system to provide for comparative data on educa- 
tional achievement. We believed at that time that we needed statis- 
tical information that would permit State by State, city by city, 
and school by school comparisons, and we are happy to see that 
this is part of the President's agenda. 

We also called for regular assessments of employment readiness 
at least every 4 years; a continuous process of updating interna- 
tional comparisons, and as Senator Jeffords just mentioned, the 
outcomes associated with the application of new technologies. 

In our most recent statement on education, "The Unfinished 
Agenda: A New Vision for Child Development and Education' \ 
which was chaired by Jim Renier, the CEO of Honeywell, we con- 
tinued to spell out our support unequivocally for expansion of R 
and D. But in this report, we argue that this role of analysis needs 
to be expanded to include a regular analysis of those programs that 
help pi tpare children, especially disadvantaged children, for 
school, as well as those programs that support children once in 
school 

In our 1987 statement, "Children in Need", we argued, and I 
quote, "that it was more important than ever for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fund high-quality research, development, evaluation 
and technical assistance for Chapter I, Head Start, and related pro- 
grams that impact educational outcomes." 

We also believe that educational researchers need to develop a 
new generation of compensatory education models, and school dis- 
tricts sorely need hands-on technical assistance from those who 
know how to implement and evaluate currently effective models 
and those that are emerging. 

Although we call for new experimentation, including various ap- 
proaches to school choice, we share the view of my friend on the 
right, that we know already what works, and what is required is 
not new programs but further and better dissemination of the re- 
sults of those we already know function well. 

I have included in my testimony the description of a school we 
found particularly remarkable, which is the New Futures school in 
Albuquerque, NM. We found this school, which dealt with pro*- 
nant teenage mothers and with disadvantaged children, to be re- 
markably effective — enough so that Jim Renier, the CEO of Honey- 
well, has established a similar program in his own corporate head- 
quarters 

This bring me to a discussion of the President's "Education 2000" 
proposal. While the CED has not taken an official public position 
on the specifics of the President's program, we are strongly sup- 
portive of many of the objectives and concepts in the President s 
plan, and I have included a side-by-side analysis of CED's position 
with respect to the President's program, and you will see there is 
some substantial agreement. 
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I do sense, however, that there is some concern, particularly in 
the business community, about how the administration plans to go 
about implementing its proposal. One involves creation of a wholly 
independent new American Schools Development Corporation, with 
its goal of generating nearly $150-$200 million in private contribu- 
tions. While many of us l>elieve there is an important need for 
added R and D, there are those who believe that this should be the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. But then, it is certainly 
appreciated l :at given the current budget constraints in the Con- 
gress, this may be the only way to generate added support quickly. 

But there are two notes of caution. First, the money that this 
corporation will be generating could in many cases come at the ex- 
pense of other efforts already being undertaken by business. This 
past Tuesday we released a new study entitled, "Business Impact 
on Education and Child Development", where it is noted that there 
now exists over 140,000 separate local business-school partnerships 
in some 30,000 public elementary and secondary schools. Virtually 
all of the Fortune 500 companies are engaged directly in education 
efforts, efforts that reflect a considerably increased understanding 
of the educational process and the role business can play in in- 
proving that process. 

A lot of people have a lot at stake in these efforts and will resent 
having their funds diverted elsewhere, and may in fact lead to a 
long-term disenchantment of business for further support of R and 
D in the future. So it is vitally important that those who take 
charge of the New Schools Corporation carry out their mission 
with these concerns firmly in mind. 

A second concern is the relationship between this New Schools 
Corporation und existing Federal R and D efforts. It would seem 
senseless that OERI and the new corporation not work closely to- 
gether. CED recognized the importance of join efforts over 30 years 
ago when it recommended an independent Federally-chartered 
commission where both public and private moneys could be 
brought together. 

Finally, we hope that this R and D includes research in work- 
able, compensatory models such as the New Futures program men- 
tioned above. 

Before closing, I just want to briefly mention— and I'm sorry I m 
going beyond the time — our support for some of the other areas in 
the President's program including national testing and establishing 
a national curriculum. In the area of assessment, CED supports the 
establishment of national standards in the core subjects and agrees 
with the President that we should not develop a rigid national cur- 
riculum. 

We also agree with the President's recommendation, as I have 
noted above, to have the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress conduct State by State assessments and comparisons of 
schools and school districts. 

Finally, we agree with the Presidents recommendation to estab- 
lish a system of voluntary examinations at various grade intervals, 
but we would allow the States discretion as to which grades they 
would involve. 

We have also recommended that employers be urged to use these 
tests. 
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Mr. Chairman, business fully understands the need for R and D 
and the important role it plays in the future of any successful en- 
terprise. We believe that at no time in our history have we needed 
a better understanding of education in this country. 

Senator Pell. Excuse me for interrupting. There is a roll call 
vote going on, so I must ask to be excused. Please wind up, and for 
as long as possible one of my colleagues will preside, and if I'm not 
back by then, we'll recess for a moment. 

Senator Simon. [Presiding.] We thank all three of you for your 
testimony. 

[The three publications entitled "Strategies for a New World, 
The Unfinished Agenda: A New Vision for Child Development and 
Education, and Business impact on Education and Child Develop- 
ment Reform," submitted by Mr. Semple are retained in the files of 
the committee.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Semple (with an attachment) fol- 
lows:] 



(The positions taken in this testimony are partially based on CED's policy state- 
ment, Innovat ion in Education (1968), Investing in our Children (1985), Children in 
Need (1987), The Unfinished Agenda (1991), and Business Impact on Education 
(1991). However, the views expressed herein are solely those of the author and in no 
way necessarily represent individual CED trustees or their organizations.) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Nat Semple and I am Vice President and Secretary of 
the Committee for Economic Development, an organization comprised of 250 of the 
nation's top business and academic leaders. Next year, CED will be celebrating its 
50th anniversary since its inception in 1942, when President Roosevelt convened a 
group of business leaders to assist him in transitioning the economy from war to 
peace. One of CED's earliest recommendations was the creation of the GI bill, per- 
haps one of the nation's most effective educational programs. Since then, CED has 
made numerous recommendations that have made their way into public law, includ- 
ing the establishment of the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the 
Bretton Woods agreement. 

In 1968, a special CED committee, which included Katherine Graham of The 
Washington Post, Pete Peterson, then President of Bell & Howell; Daniel Parker, of 
Parker Pen; and others: released a statement which led directly to the institutional- 
izing of the federal role in educational R&D. Entitled Innovation in Education; New 
Directions for the American School, the report recommended the creation of a Com- 
mission on Research, Innovation, and Evaluation in Education Tto be established by 
Congress as an independent, nongovernmental agency, empowered to receive both 
public and private funds. 

The CED was clear in what it wanted such a R&D group to do: in its research 
function, the CED recommended that such a Commission should stimulate anJ en- 
courage both basic and applied research in all branches of education, it should fund 
and authorize studies for the improvement of curriculum, and it should assess the 
goals of education. In the area of innovation. CED recommended that the products 
of research be disseminated in a usable form to all the nation's schools; and that 
innovations deemed to be effective should be disseminated as widely as possible. Fi- 
nally, the CED urged that evaluation should focus on not only the basic learning 
skills and the acquisition of knowledge, but on the effectiveness of the schools in 
achieving the entire spectrum of education purposes and goals, particularly with re- 
spect to the efficiency of school administration and the effectiveness of the school as 
an instructional organization. 

This report helped spur the efforts of your colleague, Senator Moynihan. to devel 
op support in the Nixon Administration for establishing a locus for educational 
R&D. which resulted in the creation of the National Institute of Education and sub- 
sequently, OER1 

While the CED's recommendation that this be a nongovernmental agency was not 
adopted, the basic piemise of the R&I) role was 
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It should not come as any surprise that it was a group of business executives who 
gave the big push to a national role tor Educational Research. Business leaders see 
R&D as a primary corporate responsibility and a key underpinning of their ability 
to compete and prosper. This view has continued unwavering in virtually all of the 
reports that CED has issued on education in the last thirty years. 

CED has recently clarified and expanded on its view of R&D. In our 1985 state- 
ment on education reform. Investing in Our Children: Business and the Public 
Schools we argued for establishing the following: 

—a system to provide for comparative data on educational achievement. We be- 
lieve we need statistical information that will permit state-by-state, city-by-city, 
and school-by-school comparisons; (a position that the President has recently 
adopted); 

—regular assessments of employment readiness, at least once every four > rs; 
—a continuous process of updating international compaiisons; 
—the outcomes associated with the application of new technologies to the educa- 
tional process. 

It was in the area of evaluating returns on investment in education where we re- 
served our greatest support. We called on the National Assessment of Education 
Progress (NAEP) to establish a regular analysis of benefits received from improving 
the content and quality of education. 

In our most recent statement on education. The Unfinished Agenda, A New 
Vision for Child Development and Education released this past March, which was 
overseen by Jim Renier, the Chairman and CEO of Honeywell, we spell out our sup- 
port unequivocally for expansion of R&D, and I quote: 

"Data collection and research at the federal level are crucial for continued inno- 
vation in education and children's programs, particularly in such areas as 
measurement and testing, pedagogy, technology use and access, and programs 
targeted to the disadvantaged." 

Today we would argue that this role of analysis needs to be expanded to include a 
regular analysis of those programs that help prepare children, especially disadvan- 
taged children for school, as well as those programs that support children once in 
school. In our 1987 statement. Children in Need: we argued, and I quote: 

"That it was more important than ever for the federal government to fund 
high-quality research, development, evaluation and technical assistance for 
Chapter I, Head Start and related programs that impact educational outcomes. 

We believe that educational researchers need to develop a new generation of com- 
pensatory education models, and school district sorely need hands-on technical as- 
sistance from those who know how to implement and evaluate currently effective 
models and those that are emerging. 

Although we call for new experimentation, including various approaches to school 
choice, we believe we know more than enough already of what works. What is re- 
quired is not new programs but dissemination of the results of those we already 
know function well. 

Let me cite just one example of a program which, if duplicated could make a sig- 
nificant difference in the future of children. I refer to the New Futures School in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. New Futures School is an alternative school in the Albu- 
querque public school system, and is devoted exclusively to helping school age par- 
ents make responsible, informed decisions, complete their education, have healthy 
babies, and become well adjusted and self-sufficient. Since 1970 the school has of- 
fered services to over 5000 student*. 

This school works on the premise that teenage mothers need a good deal n*ore 
support than the average student. First and foremost it creates an environment 
where a teenage mother is socially accepted and her individual problems are dealt 
with. Often an abused child herself, the teenage mom knows that she can go to a 
school where others share her problem. If her child is sick, she knows that he or she 
will be attended to by a licensed pediatrician. If she is having trouble with support 
payments, she will find someone who will help— all provided in a w*y that will 
enable her to attend class and to achieve her high school certincate. 

The results of New Futures. longitud ; nally derived over 20 years, have been re- 
markable. Nearly HO percent of the mothers who attend New Futures obtain their 
high school degree: over half go on to some form of post-secondary education. Only 
16 percent end upon AFDC. And even more interesting, the repeat pregnancy rates 
drop by a half. This is a program known to work, and one that is being replicated— 
by the private sector. Honeywell, for example has established a school located at its 
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headquarters as part of its Success-by«Six program. In our view, the federal govern- 
ment needs to maintain an adequate record of these programs, and to disseminate 
these kinds of "success" stories. 

This brings me to a discussion of the President's Education 2000 proposal and spe- 
cifically with the notion of establishing an independent privately funded R&D 
effort. 

While the CED has not taken an official public position on the specifics of the 
President's program, we are strongly supportive of many of the objectives and con- 
cepts in the President's plan. I would like to include for the record a more definitive 
comparison of CED's position with respect to the President's program, and you will 
see, that outside of some concern about use of vouchers for private schools, there is 
a good deal of agreement on the basic principles of his approach. 

And again, while the CED has not taken a position on the implementation of the 
Presidents proposal, I do sense among many in the business community concerns 
about how the administration plans to go about it. One involves the creation of a 
wholly independent privatized New American Schools Development Corporation, 
with its goal of generating nearly $150-$200 million in private contributions. While I 
believe most see the important need for added R&D, there are those who believe 
this should be the responsibility of the federal government. But then, it is certainly 
appreciated that given the current budget constraints in the Congress, this may be 
the only way to generate added support quickly. 

But there are two notes of caution. First, the money that this corporation will be 
generating could in many cases come at the expense of other efforts already being 
undertaken by business. This oast Tuesday, we released a new study, entitled Busi- 
ness Impact on Education and < hild Development, where it is noted that there now 
exist over 140,000 separate local business-school partnerships in some 30,000 public 
elementary and secondary schools. Virtually all of the Fortune 500 companies are 
engaged directly in education efTorts, efforts that reflect a considerably increased 
understanding of the educational process and the role business can play in improv- 
ing that process. A lot of people have a lot of stake in these efforts, and will resent 
having their funds diverted elsewhere, a resentment that might lead to a long-term 
disenchantment of business for further support of R&D in the future. So it is vitally 
important that those who take charge of the New Schools Corporation carry out 
their mission with these concerns in mind. 

A second concern is the relationship between this New Schools Corporation and 
existing federal R&D efforts. It would seem senseless that OERI and the New Corpo- 
ration not work closely together. CED recognized the importance of joint efforts 
over 30 years ago when it recommended an independent federally chartered com- 
mission where both public and private monies could be brought together. Hopefully, 
this relationship will be considered in the creation of this new corporation. 

Finally, we hope that the R&D also includes research in workable compensatory 
models such as the New Futures program described above. 

Before closing, I should briefly mention assessment, national testing, and estab- 
lishing a national curriculum. In the area of assessment, CED supports the estab- 
lishment of national standards in the core subjects, and agrees with the President 
that we should not develop a rigid national curriculum. We also agree with the 
President's recommendation, which we first made in 1985, to have the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress conduct state-by-state assessments and compari- 
sons of schools and school districts. 

And finally, we agree with the President's recommendation to establish a system 
of voluntary examinations at various grade intervals, but we would allow the States 
discretion as to which grades they would involve in such testing. We also have rec- 
ommended that employers be urged to use these tests — which we believe should go 
beyond multiple choice — in their hiring decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, business fully understands the need for R&D and the important 
role it plays in the future of any successful enterprise. We believe that at no time in 
our history have we needed a better understanding of education in this country. The 
work of OERI plays a crucial role in improving that understanding, and when com- 
bined with the President's new efforts, can help us achieve the promise of much 
better outcomes for the nation's youth in the future. 
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Senator Simon. If I may ask Dr. Nowakowski and Dr. Wise, is 
there any possibility of your ideas meshing? Is there a conflict in 
what you are suggesting, Dr. Wise, with what Dr. Nowakowski is 
suggesting? 

Mr. Wise. I wouldn't say so, Senator. I would say that the con- 
cept of the national institutes of education as I explained them is 
meant to embrace the existence of centers and laboratories, and 
certainly we agree in the sense that existing centers are not well 
enough financed to conduct sufficient research. 

I would advocate expanding the budgets of existing ones rather 
than reducing the number of existing ones, but that would be a 
minor difference between us. 

Ms. Nowakowski. I would agree, Senator. I think we have about 
a $200 million investment in R and D, and I think we need about a 
$2 billion investment. And I think Dr. Wise and I agree that we 
must have a critical mass, organizations that have a critical mass 
of 50-200 researchers focused on major social problems in order to 
make a big difference. 

Senator Simon. And as I follow what you are suggesting, Dr. 
Wise— and incidentally, let me note that your association, the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, stole a very 
valuable member of my staff, Judy White, so your testimony gets 
great weight in our office, I want you to know— but you are sug- 
gesting that we focus in a little more, just as the National Insti- 
tutes of Health focus on arthritis or diabetes or cancer. 

Mr. Wise. I think it is very important, sir, that we have very 
clear targets for Federal educational research and development. 
Having the highly fractionated approach that we have followed for 
the last couple of decades has really not gotten us verv far, and 
creating a small number of well-financed institutes that would 
work on some of the most intractable problems of American educa- 
tion over a long period of time will, I think, do more for helping us 
to realize the aspirations of the governors and the President than 
the kinds of approaches that I see being espoused by lots of people 
these days 

Senator Simon. Mr. Semple, I read with great interest the exam- 
ple of the New Futures school in Albuquerque, NM— and I see our 
friend Senator Bingaman has left already— but that is an exciting 
example. When you say, "although we call for new experimenta- 
tion, including various approaches as school choice, we believe we 
know more than enough already of what works. What^ is required 
is not new programs, but dissemination of the results." When you 
say, "we know more than enough already of what works", I guess I 
would differ slightly with you there. I think research has to contin- 
ue. If General Motors or anyone else says, "We have the ultimate 
knowledge, and we are going to stop experimenting ana stop doing 

Mr. Semple. 1 may have misstated myself. What I really mean to 
say is that we know enough now to start doing things, and there 
are things we can do now that we are not going because we know 
there are things that work; but that doesn't mean we should stop R 
& D. No question about it. I am sorry if I misstated myself. 

Senator Simon. OK. We are in agreement. 

Senator Kassebaum. 
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Senator Kassebaum. [Presiding.] Thank you, and I'll take only a 
minute because time is running out on this vote. 

Both Dr. Wise and Dr. Nowakowski made somewhat similar com- 
ments regarding, say, a "super institute" or a "national institutes 
of education." Dr. Nowakowski, you mentioned Congress defining a 
research agenda. 

I would suggest, as a matter of fact, that Congress would certain- 
ly have a role, but that should come from the Department of Edu- 
cation. It seems to me they are the ones who should define the 
agenda. We obviously always have a part in commenting on such, 
but I think Congress defining it is perhaps not the best place to 
start. That is a small point. I would gather that what the Secretary 
was saying is something you would agree with, that there should 
be more of a focus on the issues. That would help in the dissemina- 
tion of information. Research having a sharper focus would then be 
regarded perhaps with greater esteem, so to speak, and the funds 
targeted in a better way. 

Would you accept that? 

Ms. Nowakowski. Senator, I think perhaps this kind of a collabo- 
ration may need to take place. The Secretary talked about much of 
the information generates. We do so in our region, about our region 
and who we are and what is going on, and I think that needs to 
inform our Nation's priorities. But also we need to make sure that 
the titles of R and D centers don't change every 5 years. Our R and 
D centers, 29 of them, are spread across 60 universities. Some of 
them have $900,000 budgets and no more than one or two full-time 
staff, and they are dealing with issues like professional accountabil- 
ity and leadership and reading. And if Congress can help collabora- 
tively focus on the Nation's major issues and give that kind of di- 
rection and reinforcement to the Department of Education, we 
have a chance of focusing more capacity and certainly more long- 
term stability on solving some of these problems with a critical 
mass. 

Senator Kassebaum. I guess I would rather see us improve what 
we have than to start into the creation of "super institutes" at this 
point. I am just one who, when we talk about that kind of money, 
would give anything to see that going to teachers who are teaching 
in underserved areas, teaching the children at risk. Research is 
very important, but when we do have limited resources, if we could 
give that to teachers who are working in areas where we need to 
implement some of the research, I think that that could be a very 
valuable use of funds. 

Ms. Nowakowski. Well, it is sad that we have to make decisions. 
I wish we could have them both. 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes, that's what we always wish in these in- 
stances. 

Mr. Wise. If I may say, Senator, sometimes the role of education- 
al research and development is underestimated in the sense that 
an investment in research and development can have much more 
powerful consequences sometimes than direct expenditures at the 
local school level. 

At the beginning of my testimony I suggested that there is a 
high level of dissatisfaction in the country with the nature and 
quality of schooling, and schools look pretty much like they used to 
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decades ago, whereas every other facet of our lives have changed 
over the decades quite dramatically. I attribute that directly to the 
fact that we invest 5 to 10 to 20 percent of operating revenues on 
research and development in all these other sectors. And somehow 
when it comes to education, we think we can reform the system on 
a pittance, and I'm just afraid that that is not realistic. 

Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Semple, I'm going to have to go and 
vote, but I did read the report and recommendation that the coun- 
cil did about children, and I thought it was a very interesting 
report. I think, as you say, dissemination of some of this informa- 
tion and how that is handled could be very useful. 

Senator Pell will submit questions to this panel. When we return 
from the vote, we will convene the second panel. We thank you 
very much and regret that we have had this interruption. 

Thank you. 



Senator Bingaman. [Presiding.] I wanted to ask Dr. Wise a ques- 
tion, if I could, before we start the next panel, and I apologize for 
fouling up the order of things, and maybe this was asked after I 
left the room. Mv question is whether the suggestion by the Presi- 
dent that we have these 535 new schools helps or hurts the situa- 
tion. 

It sounds to me from your basic statement that you think we ve 
got this research activity way to dispersed already and that it is 
net working to help us actually upgrade the quality of education. 
And as I understand it, the main component of what the President 
has composed with regard to research, other than increased assess- 
ment, ; nvolves these new schools. 

If you'd be willing to comment on that, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Wise. Well, the history of the demonstration school approach 
to educational reform has been shown not to work. We had a corre- 
sponding effort in the mid-Sixties known as the "Experimental 
Schools Project" for some $60 million, which was spent and I sup- 
pose made life more pleasant in those schools which received 
grants under that program, but that $60 million disappeared with- 
out any lasting trace on American education. 

Similarly, also during the Sixties, the Ford Foundation invested 
very heavily in the demonstration school approach to trying to im- 
prove American education, and they spent millions of dollars, at 
least, trying to reform education by having model or demonstration 
schools, each trying to improve themselves. 

Subsequently, the Ford Foundation commissioned a research 
report which was called "A Foundation Goes to School" in which is 
kind of contritely admitted that the approach which it had taken 
had failed in its effect, which was to transform American education 
back then. 

I see the $535 million school operation in quite the same way. I 
think it will create short-term excitement and good education in 
those schools which happen to be blessed in the competition to 
become one of those. But in terms of producing reliable knowledge 
that will transform every American school the way we want to see 
them transformed, I think that is not a cost-effective use of Federal 
money. I believe a far more cost-effective use of Federal money is 
systematic research and development, more essentially managed. 
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I said at the beginning of my statement that the scale of invest- 
ment in R and D is minuscule in relation to the magnitude of the 
enterprise of K through 12 education. 

If you really want to move this monster, you really have to start 
using the strategies which we have used to transform every other 
sector of public and private life, which is systematic research and 
development. That is why our homes look different today, our hos- 
pitals look different today, transportation looks different today, the 
way we do business, our offices, all look entirely different from how 
they looked 50 or 75 years ago. Meanwhile, our schools look the 
same, and I attribute that to the minuscule level of effort that we 
make trying to improve our schools. 

Senator Bingaman. So in your view, if we were to organize our- 
selves around these mission-driven institutes and fund them at an 
adequate level and then try to have a national system for dissemi- 
nating the results of that research, that would go a lot further 
toward actually upgrading the quality of education. 

Mr. Wise. I believe so, sir. I think if you kind of look at the histo- 
ry of the National Institutes of Health since the mid-Forties or 
mid-Fifties and the way in which we have mounted systematic re- 
search and development campaigns under the auspices of each one 
of the individual institutes, we can see how we have made major 
inroads in the practice of medicine and the treatment and preven- 
tion of various diseases. I believe that we must take an analogous 
approach in this arena. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Thank you very much. I appreciate 
that. 

We'll call the next panel, and Til continue until the chairman re- 
turns. If Mr. Boehlje and Dr. Stewart are still here, we'd appreciate 
them coming up. 

^ Mr. Boehlje, why don't you go ahead with your testimony, and 
I'll try to learn enough for the entire committee. 

STATEMENTS OF BOYD W. BOEHLJE* BOARD MEMBER* NATION- 
AL ASSESSMENT GOVERNING BOARD* WASHINGTON, DC: AND 
DONALD M. STEWART. PRESIDENT, THE COLLEGE BOARD. 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Boehlje. Thank you. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify about the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress, or NAEP. I should give you some 
background on myself. My name is Boyd Boehlje. I was appointed 
to the National Assessment Governing Board in August of 1990. I 
am also a member of the Pella, IA school boards and that is the slot 
that I fill on the National Assessment Governing Board. I am also 
an officer of the National School Boards Association. 

My comments today reflect the position of the board of the Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board. 

The function of the board is to set the policy for NAEP. NAEP is 
our only national representative assessment of America's students 
and what they know and what they can do. I'd like to highlight 
this morning four board recommendations that bear on reauthor- 
ization of NAEP. Those relate to State-level reporting, use of 
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NAEP for below State reporting, conducting NAEP annually, and 
the independence of the board. 

My written testimony provides additional background on these 
and other recommendations that may require legislation. 

Relating first to State representative reporting, the board be- 
lieves that the NAEP legislation should be amended to provide a 
general authority to conduct regular State representative assess- 
ments. Congress authorized NAEP trial State assessments in 8th 
grade mathematics in 1990, and in 4th grade reading and 4th and 
§th grade mathematics in 1992. 

At this point, 40 jurisdictions, including 37 States, Guam, Virgin 
Islands and the District of Columbia, have already participated in 
the 1990 trial; 43 States have already signed up for the 1992 State 
trial assessments. 

On June 6th, the first ever State comparable data were released 
for 8th grade only from the 1990 math assessment, along with na- 
tional data for grades 4, 8 and 12. The indications so far are that 
the data are being reported appropriately, and the States are find- 
ing the information useful in helping to find ways to improve stu- 
dent achievement. 

A congression ally-required evaluation by the National Academy 
of Education recently recommended expanding the trial to three 
grades and three subjects in 1994. There is no State-level testing 
under NAEP authorized beyond 1992, yet our initial experience 
seems to be that the trial is working very well at this point. The 
board hopes that Congress will give favorable consideration to this 
recommendation. 

In regard to 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask, the recommendation being that 
we expand it to three levels— is that the recommendation you want 
us to give favorable consideration to? 

Mr. Boehlje. The recommendation is basically that there be a 
general authority to conduct regular State representative assess- 
ments, and yes, most likely at three levels. But at this point the 
authority was granted only for a limited period of time and in a 
limited area, apparently as a test to see whether it is going to be 
effective or not. 

The board further believes that NAEP legislation should be 
amended to permit States, school districts and nonpublic schools to 
use NAEP at their option and at their cost to collect data and 
report on performance of schools and school districts. This option 
was available and used prior to 1988 and continues to be desired by 
many States and districts. Under the current law, it is prohibited. 
Today a district or school that wants to cannot use NAEP to com- 
pare its results with its State or other similar districts, its region 
or the country, or to monitor its own progress over time. 

We recognize that some organizations such as N3BA oppose the 
local use of NAEP. The concerns are that it will permit unwarrant- 
ed intrusion into local decisionmaking and will tend to establish a 
national curriculum. Those concerns are also shared by the Nation- 
al Assessment Governing Board. But it is the position of the Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board that those concerns would not 
result in the actual establishment of a national curriculum. There 
would have to be several conditions to be present for that to be ef- 
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fective or to happen. There must be consequence as a result from 
the testing, there must be an entity with jurisdiction to set out and 
enforce the curriculuir requirements. None of those conditions are 
present within NAEP nor are they intended under the board's rec- 
ommendation. 

The board believes that a permissive authority should be granted 
to allow annual testing and replace the current mandated biennial 
cycle. This would provide NAEP with the flexibility to be respon- 
sive to information needs as they evolve. Annual NAEP testing and 
reporting are needed to provide timely and sufficient data for pol- 
icymakers and the public, and for reporting on progress toward Na- 
tional Education Goal 3 for student achievement. 

These items were all adopted by the board in December of 1989. 
They are embodied in the NAEP amendments described this morn- 
ing by Secretary Alexander. They are incorporated in the Presi- 
dent's "America 2000: Excellence in Education Act" introduced by 
Senators Kennedy, Pell, Hatch and Kassebaum. The amendments 
to NAEP would provide regular State assessments beginning in 
1992, would require annual data collection and reporting for 
NAEP, and remove the prohibition against reporting school and 
school district results. 

One other issue I think is important to bring to your attention. 
The board believes that with respect to its role and responsibilities, 
the NAEP legislation contains ambiguities and conflicting provi- 
sions. For example, the NAEP legislation requires the board to ex- 
ercise its functions, powers and duties independent of the Secretary 
and the other offices and officers of the Department of Education. 
At the same time the legislation places the board within the de- 
partment. This has raised a number of procedural and operational 
issues for the board and the department. 

There is additional detail in ray written testimony in regard to 
this issue. 

At the present time, the board and the department are attempt- 
ing to see whether, through a memorandum of understanding, they 
can reduce the ambiguities and contradict ' mis, but that may or 
may not be possible. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this information. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boehlje (with attachments) fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Boehlje 

Mr. Chairman, let me express my appreciation for the opportunity to testify 
before the Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities about the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

My name is Boyd W Boehlje. I was appointed to the National Assessment Gov- 
erning Board (the Board), in August of 1990. The Board sets policy for NAEP. ad- 
ministers the national consensus process that determines the content for each 
NAEP test, and identifies achievement goals for each grade and subject tested 
under NAEP. I am a member of the Boards Ad Hoc Committer on Reauthorization 
and its Math and Science Committee I am also a member of the Pella. Iowa school 
board and an officer of the National School Boards Association. By profession. I am 
an attor ney in private practice. 

NAEP. in its twenty-two year history has developed a well deserved reputation for 
integrity and innovation. Now known as 'The Nation's Report Card." NAEP is our 
only nationally representative assessment of what America s students know and can 
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do. On June 6, 1991, as part of a oilot project authorized by the Congress in 1988, 
NAEP reported for the first time State-representative results from the 1990 mathe- 
matics assessment. 

I am honored to provide testimony on this esteemed federal program. However, I 
would want to emphasize that my remarks about possible changes to the NAEP leg- 
islation will be limited to policies adopted by the Board. As you know, the NAEP 
legislation specifies the responsibilities and functions of the Board. The law also 
stipulates that . . the Board . . . shall be independent of the Secretary (of Educa- 
tion) and the other offices and officers of the Department of Education." Thus, my 
remarks will not necessarily represent positions of the Department of Education. 

This morning I will provide an overview of NAEP and the role of the Board, dis- 
cuss the utility of State-representative data, and describe Board policies that require 
legislative action. 



The purpose of NAEP is "... to improve our Nation's schools by making objec- 
tive information about student performance in selected learning areas available U* 
policymakers at the national, regional, state and local levels." 

Under current law, the National Assessment is conducted every two years. The 
subjects covered and their prescribed cycles are: reading and mathematics, at least 
once every two years; writing and science, at least once every four years; and histo- 
ry/geography at least once every six years. The law also permits the Board to select 
other subject areas for assessment, including assessments of adult literacy. 

The National Assessment reports results on students at ages nine, thirteen and 
seventeen and in grades four, eight and twelve. However, it is important to point 
out that minimizing test burden is an overriding NAEP policy. NAEP does not test 
all students at these ages and grades, it tests only a small sample. For example, of 
•the more than nine million students in the three grades covered by NAEP, approxi- 
mately 51,000 participated in *he newly developed 1990 reading assessment and ap- 
proximately 2,§00 students per participating State took the 1990 eighth grade math- 
ematics State trial assessment. 

Another way NAEP limits test burden is by minimizing student testing time. 
Testing time under NAEP is about one hour per tested student. This is accom- 
plished by a procedure known as matrix sampling. In matrix sampling, equivalent 
subsamples of students receive different portions of the total pool of test questions. 
The total student sample is large enough to estimate precise results for each ques- 
tion. Since NAEP is intended to report aggregate student results at the national 
and regional levels and, under the trial State assessment, at the State level, this is 
an efficient way to assess student performance. 

One final aspect of NAEP should be highlighted— its capacity both to report 
trends over time and to incorporate new developments in curriculum and in assess- 
ment technology. To do this, NAEP conducts parallel assessments, one fc>r trend 
data and one that is "cross-sectional," to reflect current thinking and practices. For 
trends, NAEP uses procedures and items from past assessments; this maintains 
what is now almost a twenty-year trend line in subjects such as reading and mathe- 
matics. The cross-sectional assessment reflects current research and best practice in 
each subject area identified through a national consensus process that is adminis- 
tered by the Board. I will be talking more about this consensus process 1 ^ter in my 
testimony. 

ROLE OF THE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT GOVERNING BOARD 

In 1988 the Congress reauthorized NAEP, making improvements, providing for 
the State trial assessments, requiring evaluations, and redesigning the governance 
structure to include an independent Board to formulate policy for NAEP. 

Prior to 1988, NAEP was conducted under a grant from the Department of Educa- 
tion. The pre-1988 NAEP authority required the grantee to establish an Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC) to advise on policy matters. This arrangement was intend- 
ed to insulate NAEP policy development and the conduct of the assessment from 
the Department of Education. But it also had the effect of impeding the Depart- 
ment's ability to assure accountability in the administration of the NAEP program. 

Under the 1988 NAEP reauthorization, the Congress created a tripartite structure 
for NAEP: an independent governing board to formulate policy for the assessment; 
administration of the NAEP program within the National Center for Education Sta 
tistics; and conduct of NAEP through contracts, grants or cooperative agreements. 
The result is a system of checks and balances that provides for independence in 
NAEP policy development, permits the Department of Education to remain at 
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"arms length" from testing policy and allows appropriate accountability for pro- 
gram administration. 

The legislative history of the current NAEP legislation indicates that the inde- 
pendence of the Board was an important consideration; both the Senate and Confer- 
ence reports discuss provisions that have this purpose. At least three provisions of 
the law appear to be directed at the independence of the Board; specifically, the pro- 
vision already mentioned regarding the Board's independence of the Secretary; the 
requirement that the Board "exercise its independent judgment free from inappro- 
priate influences and special interests"; and the requirement that appointments to 
the Board are made by the Secretary of Education only from candidates nominated 
by the Board. 

In addition, the composition of the Board as prescribed in the law seems to be 
founded on the idea of an independent Board. The Board has twenty-three voting 
members: two governors and two state legislators (both on a bipartisan basis); three 
teachers; an elementary and a secondary school principal; a local and a State school 
board member; two chief state school officers; one school superintendent; two cur- 
riculum specialists; two testing experts; one nonpublic school administrator; a repre- 
sentative of business or industry; and three representatives of the general public. 
The only federal member, the Assistant Secretary for Educational Research and Im- 
provement, serves in a non-voting capacity. 

It is difficult to imagine a group of individuals who, by the nature of their private 
roles, would be more grounded in the principle of State and lccal primacy in educa- 
tion matters and less inclined toward federal interventionism. 

We believe that a 1987 report about NAEP was considered by the Congress when 
it took up the 1988 NAEP reauthorization. The report of the Study Group headed by 
then Governor (now Secretary of Education) Lamar Alexander and H. Thomas 
James — entitled "The Nation's Report Card"— recommended a tripartite governance 
structure similar to that in current law. With respect to the body that would be 
responsible for NAEP policy, the Study Group recommended that: 

The governance and policy direction of the national assessment should be fur- 
nished by a broadly representative (Board) that provides wisdom, stability and conti- 
nuity; that is charged with meshing the assessment needs of states and localities 
with that of the nation; that is accountable to the public— and to the federal govern- 
ment—for stewardship of this important activity; but that is itself buffered from 
manipulation by any individual, level of government, or special interest within the 
field of education. 

With this as background, I would like to discuss some of the specific responsibil- 
ities of the Board as set out in law. 

Formulating Poucy 

The general responsibility of the Board is to formulate the policy guidelines for 
the National Assessment. This includes formulating policy for: the methodology of 
the assessment; analyzing data and reporting results; selecting non»mandated sub- 
jects for assessment; and improving the form and use of the National Assessment. 

In addition, the Board has responsibility for two activities that are relatively 
large in scope and essential to the conduct of NAEP. The first of these, developing 
consensus on the content for each assessment, forms the foundation for each assess- 
ment. The second, identifying achievement levels for each grade for each assess- 
ment, establishes benchmarks for interpreting the results. 

CoNsEVfeus Process on Tkst Content 

Developing consensus on the content of each assessment involves much work. 
With a decentralized public education system of 16,000 school districts and fifty-odd 
state education agencies (including the District of Columbia and the territories), the 
need to include non-public schools, and the importance of incorporating the perspec- 
tives of researchers, practitioners, and subject area specialists, it becomes quickly 
apparent that arriving at a consensus in each subject area on what should be in- 
cluded in NAEP is an immense and complicated undertaking. The process involves 
literally hundreds of people over a period of twelve to eighteen months at a cost of 
approximately $45O,O00-$550,0O0 per subject area. 

The result of this consensus activity is a document that, for each grade, describes 
in very specific detail what the test will include. This document is used by the 
NAEP contractor to develop the test questions that will be used for the assessment 
in that subject area. 
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Achievement Levels 



Setting achievement levels for each assessment is also a large and complicated un- 
dertaking, and at the present time, the subject of intense scrutiny. Setting achieve- 
ment levels, or defining what students should know and be able to do in each grade 
and subject tested under NAEP, was required for the first time under the 1988 
NAEP reauthorization. Unlike consensus on test content, setting achievement levels 
has never previously b*en done. 

Realizing that it was in uncharted territory, the Board has attempted to proceed 
prudently. In May 1990, the Board decided that its first effort would be a trial limit- 
ed to one subject— -in this case mathematics— as part of the 1990 assessment. The 
Board has obtained the advice of the foremost experts in the field of education 
standard-setting to design the methodology for setting achievement levels. The 
actual work of setting the achievement levels involves the participation of both edu- 
cators and non-educators. In addition, the Board has conducted three public hear- 
ings to receive comment at various points in the process. 

The Board conducted a validation/replication study of the initial work on achieve- 
ment levels for the 1990 mathematics assessment, a Concurrent with these activities 
is an external evaluation of the process. The evaluation will continue through the 
reporting of the 1990 NAEP mathematics results using achievement levels to assess 
their utility in interpreting NAEP results. Overall, setting achievement levels will 
involve hundreds of individuals over a period of about eighteen months at a cost of 
approximately $350,000. 

The result of this first achievement level-setting activity is a document that de- 
scribes what students should know and be able to do in mathematics at the fourth, 
eighth aiid twelfth grades that will be used for interpreting results on the 1990 
mathematics assessment. Called for in the legislation, we intend to build upon this 
experience so that this ambitious trial effort can be improved in subsequent assess- 
ments. 



Over the last eighteen months, the Board has adopted a number of recommenda- 
tions that would require legislative action. These recommendations and the ration- 
ale for each are described in detail at attachment A. I-would like to highlight four of 
those policies here: state-representative reporting, use of NAEP for below-state re- 
porting, conducting NAEP annually rather than bi-annually, and the independence 
of the Board. 

The first two address a common theme: use of NAEP for reporting results at the 
State and below the State (i.e. district and school) level. The Board views these two 
issues differently, and I will discuss each in some detail below. However, as a gener- 
al principle, the Board believes that State-representative and school- and district- 
representative results, properly used, can be very helpful in informing policy and in 
improving instruction. 

For example, in addition to average overall scores for the 1990 eighth grade math- 
ematics State trial assessment, there will be subscores by content area (e.g. numbers 
and operations, measurement, geometry, data analysis, and algebra). In addition, 
background questions in areas such as teacher certification, in-service training, in- 
structional practices, and parental involvement are also part of the assessment. 

Thus, a State superintendent of instruction might compare State results on the 
subscales with those of a similar or neighboring State, and at the same time look at 
teacher certification and in-service training data. This kind of comparison can help 
identify strengths as well as weaknesses, identify States that may have useful 
models, but most importantly, it would provide information on which some action 
can be taken that would be aimed at improving the education received by the stu- 
dents. 

The Board iF not in favor of comparisons for comparison s sake, and has adopted 
policies for reporting State results that would avoid the inclination to misuse or 
misinterpret results. 

1. Authorizing State- representative assessments. 

Congress authorized NAEP trial State assessments in eighth grade mathematics 
in 1990 and in fourth grade reading and fourth and eighth grade mathematics in 
1992. No subsequent State testing is authorized. These trial State assessments are 
being closely monitored by the Department of Education, the NAEP contractor and 
the Board and will be the subject of analysis across the country. A congressional ly 
required independent evaluation is being conducted by the National Academy of 
Education; an interim report was delivered on April 1, 1991 and additional reports 
are expected in September 1991 and in late i993. 
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On June 6, 1991, the National Center for Education Statistics released data from 
the 1990 State trial assessment in eighth grade mathematics, along with national 
results for grades four, eight and twelve. Thirty-seven States participated in the 
1990 trial and forty-three States have already signed up for the 1992 State trial as- 
sessments. Unless the evaluation proves that the State trials do not yield valid, fair 
and accurate data, and unless the State interest in participating evaporates, the 
groundswell of support for regular State-representative data as a part of NAEP is 
likely to continue. 

The Board believes that, given the favorable results from the interim evaluation, 
the NAEP legislation should be amended to provide a general authority to conduct 
State representative assessments, with flexibility to determine the frequency and 
subjects to be assessed, with the full costs borne by the federal government and with 
State participation voluntary. 

2. Restoring local options to use NAEP 

The Board believes that the NAEP legislation should be amended to permit 
States, school districts and non-public schools to use NAEP, at their option and cost, 
to collect data and report on performance of schools and school districts. 

Under current law, . . information [collected under NAEP] with respect to indi- 
vidual schools [shall] remain confidential . . The law further provides that "The 
use of National Assessment test items and test data employed in [the triad state as- 
sessment] to rank, compare, or otherwise evaluate individual students, schools, or 
school districts is prohibited.' 1 Eliminating the prohibitions against local use of 
NAEP, with respect to school and district reporting, would restore the option that 
existed prior to the 1988 reauthorization of NAEP. This option was exercised by 
many states and districts, and continues to be desired by many states and districts. 

It is not the policy of the Board that reporting below the State level should be a 
federal activity. The Board has never suggested — nor does it now — that the organi- 
zation that conducts NAEP should establish samples in individual schools and 
school districts as part of the NAEP contract and report the results. The Board 
views this as a local control issue— just as no State or district should be required to 
participate in NAEP, neither should a State or district be prevented from using 
NAEP to assess and report aggregate student performance in its schools. 

It should be noted that some education organizations are opposed to the position 
that states, school boards and non-public schools should be permitted to use NAEP 
for reporting school and district results. The primary concern of these organizations 
is that this use of NAEP will permit unwarranted intrusion into local decision 
making and will tend to establish a national curriculum. 

The Board is concerned about these issues as well. The Board's recommendation is 
compatible with these positions in the following ways: 

1. Local use of NAEP would only occur at local initiative; the decision, costs, ad- 
ministration and reporting would all be under local control. There would be no con- 
nection between local use of NAEP and other federal funding. Since the decision 
would be a local one, there could be no federal intrusion. 

2. In order to establish a national curriculum, several conditions must be present: 
students must be tested on a regular basis, there must be consequences that result 
from testing, and there must be an entity with jurisdiction to set and enforce cur- 
riculum requirements. None of these conditions is present within NAEP, nor are 
they intended under the Board's recommendation. Local use of NAEP as proposed 
by the Board would allow state and local education authorities to do as they always 
have done in determining curriculum, instruction and funding matters. 

It is important to the use of NAEP and its future value as an assessment tool that 
it not be used as a mechanism to determine qualification for school funding or to 
determine curriculum to be taught at local schools. It is equally important that such 
a valuable resource be utilized most effectively to accurately reflect the state of edu- 
cational progress being made by the students at different grade levels and in vari- 
ous circumstances to aid each school in their own evaluation of their education 
progress. 

3. Conducting NAEP on an annual rather than biennial schedule. 

The Board believes it would be better to give NAEP on a rotating schedule of 
three subjects per year rather then the current practice of testing three to five sub- 
jects every two years. Annual NAEP testing ana reporting are necessary to provide 
timely and sufficient data for policy-makers and the public. This would allow NAEP 
to provide key measures of academic achievement for the annual progress reports 
on American education, called for last year at the Education Summit between Presi- 
dent Bush and the nation's Governors. 

An annual NAEP would produce little net increase in test burden because the 
current »• very -other-year cycle includes up to five tests each testing year and exten- 
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sive ore-testing in off-years. NAEP conducted annual testing from 1969 until 1980, 
bo this proposal is not without precedent. 

The Board believes a permissive authority allowing annual testing rather than a 
mandated biennial cycle would provide the flexibility for NAEP to be responsive to 
infonnation needs as they evolve. Of course, the number of subjects actually as- 
sessed would be subject to the availability of appropriations. 

1 would be remiss if I did not point out that President Bush has submitted legisla- 
tion to the Congress that would accomplish these three objectives. The "America 
2000 Excellence in Education Act," introduced by Senators Kennedy, Pell, HaUrh 
and Kassebaum in the Senate and Representative doodling in the House, contains 
amendments to NAEP that would require regular state assessments (for states that 
choose to participate) beginning in 1992, remove the prohibition against reporting 
school and school district results, and require annual data collection and reporting 
for NAEP. These provisions are consistent with recommendations of the Board, and 
we would hope that the Congress will be able to act on them quickly. 

4. Clarifying the role of the Board. L MAtlft 

The Board believes that, with respect to its role and responsibilities, the NAEP 
legislation contains ambiguities and conflicting provisions. For example, the NAEP 
legislation gives the Board the authority to "formulate the policy guidelines for the 
National Assessment," to "exercise its functions, powers and duties independent of 
the Secretory and the other offices and officers of the Department of Education, to 
"exercise its independent judgment, free from inappropriate influences and special 
interests," and to "hire its own staff." . . 

Taken together, these provisions could not be more clear in their intent to estab- 
lish an independent policy body for NAEP insulated from the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Education. However, other provisions reduce this clarity. 

Under the NAEP legislation, the Commissioner of Education Statistics carries out 
NAEP "[wjith the advice of the National Assessment Governing Board [emphasis 
added]." This has been interpreted at times by the Department of Education to 
mean that the Board is an advisory committee whose policy decisions must onlybe 
given consideration by the Secretary. Another part of the law provides that The 
Secretory may appoint, at the direction of the Board" up to six technical employees 
under an excepted service appointing authority. This provision has the potential for 
eroding the Board's independence and contradicts the provision that the Board shall 
hire its own staff. , , . . t^ti 

Another issue relates to the Board's budget, which as a set-aside within the NAbr 
line item in the Department's Assessment, Statistics, Research and Improvement 
appropriation, is in fact the Secretary's responsibility to administer. The contradic- 
tion is painfully obvious— independence from the Department is incompatible with 
the Secretary's budget responsibility. . 

While I have highlighted a few of the areas of concern with respect to ambiguities 
in the role of the Board, attachment A contains a more complete analysis. However. 
I would point out that while we have not always agreed, for the most, part, these 
issues have been handled openly and with a general spirit of cooperation with the 
Department. 

At the moment the Board and the Department are attempting to see whether, 
through a memorandum of understanding and/or delegations of authority, these 
ambiguities and contradictions can be addressed without the need for legislation. 
We are only at the starting poim of this endeavor, so there is no way to b*» certain 
o r the results. However, the working relationship between the Board and the De- 
partment has never been better, and we are hopeful at this time that legislation to 
resolve issues of the Board's independence will not be necessary. 

Thank you very much; I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 



Attachment A 

Policies Adopted by the National Assessment Governing Board That Would 

Require Legislative Action 

January* 1991 

BACKGROUND 

During the past year, the National Assessment Governing Board adopted two 
comprehensive policy statements. In December 1989. the Board adopted positions on 
the Future of the National Assessment addressing nine specific policy issues. In No- 
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vember 1990, the Board adopted a statement on policy issues for the 1994-96 NAEP 
contract award addressing twenty-four specific policy issues. Some, but not all, of 
these policies cannot be implemented without amending the current NAEP authori- 
zation. This report has been prepared with the purpose of highlighting these poli- 
cies. 

In all cases, the policies that follow have been stated in a format that makes clear 
what is being recommended for legislation and may not be a word-for-word restate- 
ment of the original policy. 

STATE-REPRESENTATIVE ASSESSMENTS 

1. Provide a general authority to conduct State-representative assessments, with 
the frequency and subjects determined according to Board policy, with the full costs 
borne by the federal government, and with State participation voluntary. 

Rationale 

During 1990, both the assessment committee of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the National Forum on Educational Statistics have called for regular 
NAEP state-by-state assessment. The need for these data has been emphasized in an 
analysis of national education goals recently prepared by the Urban Institute. Also, 
State NAEP samples clearly are needed by the President and the Governors for 
their annual progress report on American education. 

Without testing on a common instrument under common conditions it would be 
very difficult for citizens of any State to have sound comparative information on 
how much their students have learned. SAT's and ACT's are taken by self-selected 
groups. Commercial standardized tests have their "Lake Woebegone effect 1 ' in which 
most children appear to be above average. State criterion-referenced tests vary 
widely. 

Congress authorized State NAEP on a trial basis in 8th grade math in 1990 and in 
4th and 8th grade math plus 4th grade reading in 1992. No subsequent State testing 
is authorized. These trial State assessments are being closely monitoted by the 
NAEP contractor and will be the subject of analysis across the country. An inde- 
pendent evaluation, required by law, is being conducted by the National Academy of 
Education; reports are due in late 1991 and 1993. 

If these trial assessments are successful and the information useful, the support 
will likely be strong to proceed with State- based assessments in the NAEP pro- 
pam. If there are problems, changes in the assessments should be made. The under- 
lying reason for State assessments is perhaps stronger today than ever and that is 
the need for sound, comparative data. 

The Board believes that full federal funding is needed to help move to a testing 
program in which NAEP data are collected for every State, that there is a clear 
public interest in collecting such data, and that it is the only way a national 
progress report on American education can be complete. 

Federal funding for many years has supported the collection and reporting of edu- 
cation data by State. These are essentially limited to "input" data including: enroll- 
ment, revenues, expenditures, program participation of students, pupil-teacher 
ratios, teacher characteristics, and high school graduation requirements. There is no 
dispute that a federal interest exists for the collection and reporting of such infor- 
mation at full cost to the government. 

However, some analysts argue that there is only a very limited federal interest in 
collecting and reporting the outcomes of the application of these resources and re- 
quirements by State, that the outcome of the education process is a State concern 
and, therefore, State participation in NAEP should be limited to those voluntarily 
willing to assume part of the costs. 

This view is perplexing. Almost no valid information exists about education out- 
comes at levels of analysis that bear on national and State policymaking. Policy- 
makers at all levels are increasingly demanding such information and only the fed- 
eral government is positioned, through NAEP, to provide it. Additionally, the 
amount of money involved is not excessive, particularly in comparison to other fed- 
eral education initiatives 

The fact alone that President Bush and the Governors have, for the first time in 
our nation's history, set national education goals for the United States represents a 
sea change in the partnership in education between the federal and State govern- 
ments. The fact that these goals describe outcomes underscores the concern for re- 
sults. Responsibility for education is first of all a State matter; and on this basis 
States will be expected to do the "heavy lifting" in effecting reforms and improving 
education performance. It seems, therefore, fair and appropriate that the Federal 
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government, in fulfilling its role in the partnership, provide resources needed to 
help assess the results of State education improvement efforts. 

Finally, while provisiors related to voluntary costs to the States should be re- 
moved, those related to voluntary participation in the assessment should not. The 
intent is to encourage full State participation in NAEP by removing a federally 
wrought impediment; under no circumstance should participation by a State in 
NAEP be mandated, constitute a requirement for receiving any federal benefit, or 
in any way be other than voluntary. 



2. Provide for annual rather than biennial assessments in the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. 



It would be better to give NAEP on a rotating schedule of three subjects per year 
instead of maintaining the current practice of testing three to five subjects every 
two years. 

Annual NAEP testing and reporting are necessary to provide timely and suffi- 
cient data for policy-makers and the public. This would allow NAEP to provide key 
measures of academic achievement for the annual progress reports on American 
education, called for last year at the Education Summit between President Bush 
and the nation's Governors. 

For example, reading and mathematics plus one other subject could be tested in 
even-numbered years. Science and two other subjects could be tested in odd-num- 
bered years. Annual schedules for data collection and reporting would produce cost 
savings by stabilizing work-flow and eliminating separate pretest samples for new 
items. 

An annual NAEP would produce little net increase in test burden because the 
current every-other-year cycle includes up to five tests each testing year and exten- 
sive pretesting in off-years. Also, testing in three subjects annually would provide 
ample opportunity on a scheduled basis, perhaps every six years or so, to test in 
such subject areas as foreign languages, the arts, and economics, which now could 
only be assessed sporadically. The Board already is considering these subjects for 
possible assessments in 1996. It is important to test a range of subjects to discourage 
any narrowing of the curriculum. 

NAEP conducted annual testing from 1969 until 1980 when testing was placed on 
a biennial schedule to save funds, so this proposal is not without precedent. Amend- 
ing the current authoritj to permit annual testing and reporting rather than man- 
dating a biennial cycle will provide more flexibility in the conduct of NAEP and 
allow it to be more responsive as information needs evolve. Of course, the number of 
subjects actually assessed would be subject to the availability of appropriations. 



3. Eliminate the prohibition against the use of NAEP test items and reporting 
below the State level by States, school districts, and non-public schools and school 
organizations. Modify the NAEP confidentiality provision to permit States, school 
districts, and non-public schools and school organizations to use NAEP for providing 
results on individual districts, schools and students. The cost of such uses of NAEP 
and of reporting would be paid by the requesting agency. Reporting of individual 
student scores would continue to be prohibited. 



These changes are related. They would restore the local option to use NAEP that 
States, localities, and schools previously had prior to 1988. The Governing Board has 
never suggested— nor does it now— that the organization which conducts NAEP 
should establish samples in individual schools and school districts as part of the reg- 
ular NAEP contract and report the results. However, it is highly desirable that 
States, school districts, and schools have the option— if they wish to pay for it— of 
using NAEP to measure their own schools, as some have done in the past. 

During the 1970's and 1980's a number of States used NAEP items and even 
NAEP tests to gather information on school and school district performance. NAEP 
tests and test items also had been used, apart from the regular assessment, for indi- 
vidual student testing in many State and local testing programs. All this activity 
was a desirable effort to provide useful data to students, parents, and schools. 



ANNUAL NAEP ASSESSMENTS 



Rationale 



RESTORING LOCAL OPTIONS TO USE NAEP 



Rationalk 
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However, in 1988 Congress enacted two provisions under NAEP that prevent 
State and local use of NAEP. The first prohibits any use below the State level of 
NAEP "test items and test data employed in the [State NAEP] pilot program." Al- 
though the statutory prohibition pertains only to questions used in the state-by-state 
assessments of 1990 and 1992, NCES has applied it to all NAEP exercises starting in 
1990. The second provision requires the Commissioner to ensure "that all personally 
identifiable information about students, their educational performance, and their 
families and that information with respect to individual schools remain confiden- 
tial . . ." 

In July 1990, the National Forum on Educational Statistics, a group of 50 State 
representatives and federal agency officials convened by NCES, urged that States, 
"if they wish, [should be able to] analyze . . . student achievement [on NAEP] ... so 
that comparisons could be made among education units by significant subgroups." 

Even though supporters say the prohibition and the confidentiality provision pro- 
tect local interests and family privacy, they also have an opposite effect— of denying 
the previously available option of using NAEP if localities wish to do so. The Board 
believes that these two provisions should be amended to clarify that they apply to 
the federal government and its contractors in the conduct of NAEP; to permit State 
and local use and augmentation of NAEP at local option and cost and pursuant to 
procedures established by the Commissioner to ensure test security, uniform admin- 
istration and valid reporting; und to prohibit public reporting of individual student 
scores. 

Large-scale use of NAEP raises serious issues of test security and uniform test 
administration and reporting. If NAEP tests are purchased by schools, given with- 
out supervision by thousands of classroom teachers, and reused for many years — as 
is done now with commercial tests— there is serious danger local results will be in- 
flated and comparisons with national NAEP norms rendered invalid. Because of dif- 
ferences in motivation and possible preparation there would also be a serious prob- 
lem in comparing the results of students who took NAEP knowing they would get 
individual scores with those in the national and State samples who are assured 
NAEP can't "count" for them. Also, the design of each NAEP subject area assess- 
ment—now divided into blocks for matrix sampling— would have to be modified to 
provide for individual student testing and reporting. 

These concerns, however, can be addressed and should not be the basis for deny- 
ing the use of NAEP and NAEP iten.s by States and local education entities. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 
4. Provide authority for a regular international component for NAEP. 

Rationale 

NAEP should have a regular international component funded through its regular 
appropriation. The purpose of this component would not be assessment hegemony, 
i.e. transforming NAEP into the primary instrument by which participating nations 
compare their performance. Instead, the purpose of an international component in 
NALP would be to provide information to help interpret and understand NAEP re- 
sults, just as State-representative data are intendea to enhance understanding of 
the performance of State education systems. 

The President and the Governors have set national education goals in an interna- 
tional perspective (e.g. By the year 2000, United States students will be first in the 
world in mathematics and science) because a fuller understanding of the perform- 
ance of U.S. students must take into account the education performance of our 
neighbors, trading partners and competitors. 

Making valid international comparisons is a very complex undertaking. Curricu- 
lum and instructional practices, language and culture, student composition, provi- 
sions for special education and disadvantaged students, rate of high school comple- 
tions, and the composition of in-school age groups all vary widely from country to 
country and prevent easy comparisons However, if we are to have effective bench- 
marks for our own education practices and performance, they must be informed by 
expectations held for comparable students in other countries and the aggregate per- 
formance of those students. 

Current law charges NAOB with "identifying appropriate achievement goals for 
each age and grade in each subject area tested under [NAEP]/' "developing stand- 
ards for interstate, regional and national comparisons," and "taking appropriate ac- 
tions to improve the form and use of |NAEP). Faithfully fulfilling these obligations 
demands not merely describing what U.S students know and can do. but determin- 
ing whether it is good enough. Making this determination should involve appropri- 
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ate analysis, in all subjects where practicable, of the performance of students in 
other nations. 

For example, in setting achievement goals, it is essential to assure that they are 
both challenging and reasonable; examining the curricula of other countries would 
help in making this determination. Where other countries have comparable curricu- 
la in a particular subject area and a comparable student sample could be drawn, it 
would be useful to analyze respective patterns of student performance. It is not 
likely that this would involve numerous countries for each assessment, and it is not 
intended that such efforts would amount to a true international assessment. Infor- 
mation collected under the international component would be directed solely at in- 
forming U.S. results. 

In 1988 an international comparison, using NAEP items in mathematics and sci- 
ence, was conducted by Educational Testing Service under grants from the National 
Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education. A similar comparative 
assessment, with similar funding, is planned by ETS in 1991. It will use items devel- 
oped jointly by participating countries, including some from NAEP. Also planned 
are international assessments in science and mathematics in 1994 and 1998 to be 
conducted by the IEA, the timing of which coincides with the likely NAEP schedule 
for these subjects and which may be linked with NAEP. While the Board applauds 
these efforts, the fact is that they are conducted outside the regular NAEP frame- 
work. Thus, they are not a dependable source of information for developing policy 
(e.g., setting subject area achievement levels) and are not subject to NAGB policy. 

With authority for an international component, NAEP could do a better and more 
complete job of reporting to the American people on the performance of American 
students. Having specific legislative authority for this purpose is essential to avoid 
reliance on data intended for other purposes, to assure orderly and systematic plan- 
ning, preparation and data gathering, and to coordinate policy development with 
otVjr agencies conducting international assessments. 

ASSESS RANGE OF SKILLS 

5. Modify the NAEP statement of purpose to clarify that assessment will coyer 
the broad range of skills and knowledge (not just the basic skills) in the subject 
areas to be assessed. 

Rationale 

This clarifying amendment should be non<ontroversial. It reflects the view of sub- 
ject matter and testing experts, expressed through the consensus process and in 
public hearingB we have held, that NAEP assessments should include an examina- 
tion of the higher order thinking skilU of U.S. students as well as "basic skills.' Our 
policy and practice already incorporate this view, but we believe specifying it in the 
law would be useful. 

REGIONAL SAMPLES 

6. Replace the requirement to employ regionally-representative samples and 
produce regionally-representative data with language that would make doing so a 
permissive activity. 

Rationale 

Regional reporting was from the start of NAEP intended as a substitute for State 
reporting. From a policy perspective, there is little cause for action that can be de- 
rived from such data, and there is little evidence that such reporting has had any 
effect on education policy. . 

With the possible advent of regular, predictable State level data collection, the 
need for drawing regional samples declines. While we do not advocate prohibiting 
regional samples and reporting, we do envision a time in the future when such sum* 
pling and reporting may be unnecessary. Thus, the Board should have the flexibility 
to recommend its application in the future consistent with other changes in NAEP. 

INDEPENDENCE OF NAGB 

7. Eliminate ambiguities and conflicting provisions in the NAEP legislation re- 
garding the role and responsibilities of the National Assessment Governing Board 
(NAGB). 
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Rationale 

The NAEP legislation gives NAGB the authority to "formulate the policy guide- 
lines for the National Assessment," to "exercise its functions, powers and duties . . . 
independent of the Secretary and the other offices and officers of the Department of 
Education," to "exercise its independent judgment, free from inappropriate influ- 
ences and special interests," and to "hire its own staff." 

Taken together, these provisions could not be more clear in their intent to estab- 
lish an independent policy body for NAEP insulated from the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Education. However, other provisions reduce this clarity. 

Under the NAEP legislation, the Commissioner of Education Statistics carries out 
NAEP "[w]ith the advice of the National Assessment. Governing Board emphasis 
added]." Further, the law provides that NAGB "shall hav<. the authority a author- 
ized by the Federal Advisory Committee Act (FACA) ana shall be subject to the 
open meeting provisions of that law." These provisions have been interpreted by the 
Department to mean that NAGB is an advisory committed subject to Department 
policies and procedures for advisory committees and that NAGB policy decisions 
must only be given consideration by the Secretary. Although the Department now 
agrees that NAGB is not an advisory committee, it continues to oversee NAGB ac- 
tivities as if it were, due in large part to the reference to FACA. Still unresolved is 
the degree to which the Department is obliged to observe policy established for 
NAEP Dy NAGB, rather than merely to consider it as advice. 

Another issue relates to the NAGB budget, which, as a set-aside within the NAEP 
line item in the Department's Research, Statistics and Improvement appropriation, 
is in fact the Secretary's responsibility to administer. The contradiction is painfully 
obvious— independence from the Department is incompatible with the Secretary's 
budget responsibility. So far this issue has been managed in a spirit of cooperation, 
but it remains a potentially fatal flaw in NAEP's governance design. 

There is a corollary to the budget issue. The Department has asserted that, the 
Secretary's responsibility for administering and monitoring Department appropria- 
tions brings NAGB activities under its jurisdiction. Where compliance with govern- 
ment-wide requirements for fiscal accountability are at issue there is no disagree- 
ment, but assertions by the Department that its fiscal authority under the current 
arrangement extends to review and clearance of the intellectual activity of the 
Board and its staff in conducting its work is incompatible with NAGB's statutory 
mission and is simply unacceptable. 

Another part of the law provides that "The Secretary may appoint at the direc- 
tion of the Board" up to six technical employees under an excepted service appoint- 
ing authority. Once again, while managed in a spirit of cooperation, this provision 
has the potential for eroding NAGB independence and contradicts the provision 
that the Board shall hire its own staff. 

An area of ambiguity relates to evaluation of NAEP. Evaluation, particularly as 
prescribed under the NAEP legislation, is intended to bear on policy formulation. A 
commonly accepted standard for objectivity involves insulation of the evaluator 
from the subject of the evaluation. The NAEP legislation places responsibility for 
evaluation of NAEP with the Commissioner and is silent about the evaluation re- 
sponsibility of NAGB. We believe that this is the opposite of sound practice for as- 
suring objective evaluations and would advocate for an amendment that would add 
to NAGB's functions the formulation of policy for the conduct of evaluations of 
NAEP 

While the law is very specific regarding the balance of responsibilities between 
the Secretary and the Board in making appointments to the Board, it is silent with 
respect to how NAGB will organize itself in performing its functions. The Board be- 
lieves that the independence provisions in the law authorize total autonomy with 
respect to its internal workings. The Department believes this to be true witb one 
exception— the appointment of the Board Chairman by the Secretary. Although this 
issue has been managed in a spirit of good will and cooperation, it remai. a ricyor 
point of contention. 

These issues are fundamental. Their existence erodes the principles on which 
NAGB was established: independence from the Department of Education, tripar* 5 *" 
check and balance NAEP governance structure, and freedom from inappropriate 
fluences and special interests. 

The goal that the Board seeks is no more than what Congress intended— a trul* 
independent body whose policies direct the conduct of NAEP. The NAEP legislation 
does not define independence, but the Board believes that it includes three factors: 
(a) freedom from inappropriate influences and special interef in making adminis- 
trative and policy decisions; (b) assurance that policy decisions made by NAGB will 
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be implemented in the conduct of NAEP; and (cJ full, easy and timely access to in- 
formation that NAGB needs from a variety of sources, including the Department, 
the Congress, education practitioners, and the NAEP contractor. 

Legislation designed to achieve these ends could take many forms, from modifying 
or eliminating some of the provisions cited above to establishing NAGB with its cur- 
rent authorities as an independent agency outside of the Department. Should the 
Department of Education be contemplating changes in NAGB's authority as part of 
its reauthorization proposal, the Board would look forward to discussing this matter. 

NAGB MEMBERSHIP 

8. Provide for the continuing membership of the present Board according to cur- 
rent terms and for continuing the current provisions for filling va mcies. Add a 
provision that explicitly limits Board members *o two consecutive terms of up to 
four years in each term. Encourage the Secretary to consider a candidates previous 
experience on the Board and the overall experience of the Board when making ap- 
pointments. 

Rationale 

The current legislation contains provisions for the transition in governance from 
the Assessment Policy Committee to NAGB. These provisions are now inapplicable 
and will be removed whenever NAEP is reauthorized; new provisions should leave 
no doubt about the continuation of the current membership. 

During one thirteen month period in 1989-90, 14 of the 23 appointed members of 
the Board were replaced. This turnover rate is too high to assure the stability and 
continuity that was envisioned in providing for terms of up to four years. Providing 
for two terms and taking Board experience into account in making appointments 
will help assure stability. 

Attachment B 

Positions on The Future of the National Assessment 

APPROVED: December 9, 1989 
At Meeting in Austin, Texas 

The National Assessment Governing Board, mindful of its statutory responsibility 
to seek to improve the National Assessment of Educational Progress, hereby adopts 
these positions and recommendations: 

1. The National Assessment of Educational Progress should provide information 
for an annual report card by testing at least three subjects each year. 

The exact configuration should be determined after a careful analysis of cost end 
management, considerations involved in such an increase over the current every- 
other-year testing cycle. 

Rationale 

Annual NAEP testing and reporting are necessary to provide timelv and suffi- 
cient data for policy makers and the public. Under its current schedule, however, 
the National Assessment is woefully incomplete. Reporting assessment data each 
year will allow NAEP to become the key measure of academic achievement in the 
annual Report Cards on American schools, called for in September at the education 
summit between President Bush and the nations governors. Also, regular annua 
data are needed from NAEP to replace the Education Department s annual wall 
chart" which relies on SAT and ACT scores. m u m . 

2. NAEP should move as quickly as feasible to full state oarticipation in all sub 
jects and all three grade levels UtK 8th t and 12th) tested. No state, however should 
be compelled to participate. The federal government should pay the full cost of the 
state -by state NAEP program. . 

In 1990 each state must pay about $100,000 to take part in the state-by -state 
mathematics assessment. Several have cited this expense as a reason for not partici- 
pating. 

Rationale 

The Governing Board wishes to have a full testing program in which NAEP data 
are collected for every state. There is a clear public interest in obtaining such data; 
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it is the only way a National Report Card can be complete. The Board believes it 
would be inadvisable to require states to participate in NAEP. However, full federal 
funding would make it less likely that states would decline to take part. By having 
NAEP testing in all states, the Board also wishes to end duplicate national samples 
as soon as feasible. 

3. 77i«? Governing Board urges Congress to remove the prohibition against the use of 
NAEP tests and data reporting below the state level. 

Publication of individual student scores should continue to be prohibited. Any ad- 
ditional costs for testing below the state-level samples should be paid by participat- 
ing states or localities. 



The clause to be eliminated— Subsection (4XC) of P.L. 100-297— reads as follows: 
"The use of National Assessment test items and test data employed in the pilot pro- 
gram authorized in subsection (2XC) to rank, compare, or otherwise evaluate individ- 
ual students, schools, or school districts is prohibited." 

This change would permit NAEr test items and data to be used at the levels- 
school district and school building— where many important educational decisions 
are made. It would provide helpful information to parents and others interested in 
school improvement. By making NAEP more useful to local schools, offering this 
option would encourage them to participate in national and state sampling. States 
and localities would be able to tie their own regular testing programs into NAEP. 
Before the prohibition was enacted in 1988, many schools and districts requested 
NAEP reports on students who participated in national sampling; several states ad- 
ministered NAEP items. 

4. NAEP should establish international samples which would participate regularly 
in the Assessment program. 

Other nations should be invited to participate in NAEP on a regular schedule. 
NAEP tests should be administered to representative samples of their students, 
which might serve as reference points for achievement in American schools. 



The Report Card for American students is incomplete if it does not include a regu- 
lar barometer of academic achievement in an international context. Today there is 
no such barometer. 

5. The Governitcg Board believes the release of NAEP data must be speeded up. It 
requests its staff to report by March on what steps could be taken to reduce the time 
for reporting NAEP test results, including possible design changes if needed. 

It has taken 21 to 24 months after testing to report NAEP results. This is sched- 
uled to improve to 15 to 18 months for the 1990 assessment. But NAEP will still be 
much slower than the College Board and American College Testing Program sum- 
mary reports and almost all state testing programs, which usually make data public 
in less than six months. 



The long delay in reporting severely reduces NAEPs usefulness and impact. It 
will bv difficult for NAEP to serve as an annual Report Card if it is always more 
than a year late. 

Money is not the cause of the lengthy delay. Rather, it stems from NAEFs highly 
complicated survey design and several basic decisions about how it is conducted. 
These issues should be studied carefully, including any tradeoffs that might be nec- 
essary if NAEP design, test construction, and testing practices are changed. The 
study will include a cost-benefit analysis of any recommendations. 

6. The Governing Board believes the time needed to develop NAEP exams must be 
reduced. It requests its staff to report by March on what steps could be taken to short- 
en the time for planning and developing NAEP exams. 

Each new test now takes about 30 months to develop. This includes the consensus 
process for goals and objectives, preparation of test specifications and questions, 
review of questions by NAGB, and reviews of cognitive items and background ques- 
tions by the Office of Management and Budget and the Education Department. 



Ttv* study should include all aspects of the test preparatio. cle. Special exami- 
nation should be made of the impact on NAEP of the Paper* /. Reduction Act of 
1980» reviews by OMB and the Education Department presently take a total of eight 
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months per cycle. The svudy will include a cost-benefit analysis of any recommenda- 

7. NAEP exams should be revised to include the full range of knowledge and skills 
from basic skills to advanced subject-matter knowledge and analytical integrative 
skills. c 

Test planning committee* and item writers should include a significant number ot 
test objectives and questions on NAEP exams that assess higher-level analytical 
skills and knowledge as well as basic skills. 

Rationale 

Attention to higher-level skills and knowledge as well as basic skills is clearly in 
line with efforts to strengthen the school curriculum. It will permit NAGB to estab- 
lish high standards when it sets goals for NAEP tests. The NAEP math exam has 
already been changed in this direction. 

To achieve this goal NAEP exams may have to include more open-ended questions 
and essays instead of relying as heavily as they do on multiple-choice items. The 
multiple-choice questions themselves may also be changed to test more higher-level 
skills and knowledge than they do now. 

8. NAEP should obtain data on additional important groups. 

Sample sizes should be enlarged to provide information on groups such as low- 
income children and those attending private schools. 

Rationale 

This would provide important information for educators and policy makers and 
for analysis of schools. The definition of low-income students may be difficult, but 
NAEP could use those who qualify for participation in federal free or reduced-priced 
lunch programs or children who attend Chapter I schools. 

9. Change in the governance structure of NAEP should be considered by Corigress. 
The role and responsibilities of the Governing Board should be clarified by new 

legislation. 

Rationale 

The current system of divided authority may lead to confusion and disputes which 
would hamper the NAEP program. Governance and administrative supervision of 
the National Assessment should be rationalized and * xuised. Overlap and duplica- 
tion of functions of NAGB and NCES staffs should be eliminated. 

Senator Bingaman. Dr. Stewart, go right ahead. 
Mr. Stewart. Thank you very much, Senator Bingaman and 
Senator Pell. 

I am Don Stewart, president of The College Board, which is a 
nonprofit association of close to 3,000 schools and colleges. Perhaps 
I should also mention that I am president emeritus of Spellman 
College in Atlanta, GA and a graduate of Grinnell College a few 
years before David Evans left. 

In recent weeks I have been meeting with Secretary Alexander 
to offer the resourceb of The College Board in helping to realize the 
vision of "America 2000" as well as with Governor Romer to help 
develop the indicators that will go into the first National Report 
Card that will be issued in the fall. I very much hope that The Col- 
lege Board can be a resource and of assistance to this subcommit- 
tee as you deliberate on how to improve schooling in America. 

The College Board is prepared to contribute in any way possible 
to the emerging national assessment and school improvement 
agenda, and in my brief remarks this morning I would like to try 
to link those objectives with 3 our considerations for OERI. 

In my view, we will succeed in reaching our national education 
goals if 1) there is a consensus on standards and what students are 
expected to learn—the "what" of schooling; and 2) if teachers and 
schools are empowered to support all students in achieving these 
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high standards— the "how" of schooling; and 3) if there are appro- 
priate means to measure both in a formative and a summative 
manner educational progress— the "how well" of schooling. 

I urge the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
OERI, to foster research and analysis in each of these areas and 
that it be given sufficient resources to do so in depth. We need 
thorough research on current forms of assessment, on the critical 
distinction between diagnostic testing and testing for accountabil- 
ity, and on the implications of current national testing proposals 
for all students, the schools they attend, and the teachers who in- 
struct them. 

Let me deal briefly with the "what", the "how" and the "how 
well" of education in somewhat greater detail. 

The "what" relates to standard setting, and for the past 91 years, 
The College Board has brought together educators from the second- 
ary and collegiate levels to reach agreement on educational objec- 
tives and test content across a wide variety of subjects. These expe- 
riences resulted in a publication, "American Academic Preparation 
for College", which describes what students ought to know and be 
able to do upon graduating from high school. The so-called "green 
book", a copy of which I will submit for the hearing today, de- 
scribes learning outcomes in English, the arts, mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies and foreign languages. 

And you might note, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, that The College Board's list of core subjects includes the 
arts and foreign languages, which are missing from or at least not 
stressed in "America 2000". 

The mathematics community has led the other disciplines in 
building consensus on standards. Standards recently issued by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NCTM, are ground- 
breaking. The next step is to move to a level of detail that is suffi- 
cient for both course construction and the assessment of learning 
outcomes. The College Board is working with NCTM and the Math- 
ematical Association of America to develop such elaborated stand- 
ards at the 8th and 12th grade levels. 

All of these efforts at standard setting are powerful because edu- 
cators and educational associations are involved. Standards in turn 
are translated into learning through the teaching process and 
teacher empowerment that relates to the "how" of education. 

Unfortunately, the current discussions of national assessment 
have paid too little attention to the critical role of teachers in im- 
plementing standards, and there can be no success, in our opinion, 
without the involvement of teachers. New standards will require 
teachers to improve current skills and develop new ones, to invent 
new methods and to experiment. This will not happen accidentally 
or indirectly. The College Board is planning to work with NCTM 
and MAA to undertake strong professional development in support 
of high school math faculties. 

Finally, assessment is required to determine how well our educa- 
tional system is doing. The recommendations of the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel for national anchor examinations, the new 
American achievement teste, and the proposal for the development 
of one or more comprehensive teste of academic excellence con- 
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tained in S. 1016 all represent a challenging vision for the future of 
assessment in our country. 

I do not, however, support the idea of a single national achieve- 
ment test. Multiple learning outcomes over time require a diversity 
of assessment practices. Moreover, I am skeptical about the practi- 
cality of having one test that effectively serves the needs of ac- 
countability on the one hand and student development, i.e., learn- 
ing, on the other. 

Much of what the national assessment movement is hoping to ac- 
complish is already embodied in The College Board's advanced 
placement program, which Secretary Alexander has described as 
the best test we have today for major skills. AP is a curriculum- 
based test with teachers involved in the test development, in the 
syllabus development, and in the testing. 

Having been given the red light, I will skip to the end of my 
statement, and I would like to say in passing that we feel equity 
must also be an important consideration in your deliberations. 
High standards without equity are destructive and morally unfair. 
Students must be prepared to meet higher standards. And we 
would like to participate in that process as well. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before you, and I apologize for talking so long. 

Senator Pell. [Presiding.] Thank you very much indeed, and 
your full statement will be included in the record as if read. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stewart follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Stewart 

Senator Pell and members of the Subcommittee on Education 1 am Donald M. 
Stewart, President of the College Board. I very much appreciate the opportunity to 
comment upon testing and assessment issues as they relate to the reauthorization of 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). 

Founded in 1900, the College Board is a national nonprofit membership associa- 
tion of more than 2»800 schools and agencies in higher and secondary education 
committed to promoting educational opportunity and improving academic stand- 
ards The Board sponsors programs in guidance, admissions, placement, assessment, 
financial aid, and credit by examination to assist the school-to-college transition of 
some four million students each year. Throughout our history one of our activities 
has been to establish standards through collaborative efforts involving school and 
college faculty. The Board also sponsors research and provides forums to discuss 
common problems in education 

As you know, this is a time of extraordinary opportunity for education thanks to 
the leadership and vision of President Bush and Secretary Alexander, Congressional 
leaders like the members of this Subcommittee, and the nation's governors. For the 
first time in our history we have a set of national education goals. Achieving these 
goals can improve the quality of American education not just for some, but for all. 
An achieving these goals is imperative since the stakes are high and the end re- 
sults will determine our educational future and even our status as a democratic 
nation. 

Others have provided testimony on specific issues and agendas for OERI and on 
expansion of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). My observa- 
tions today will address the broad challenge facing the country in advancing the na- 
tional education goals and designing assessment instruments to measure progress 
towards them. 

In recent weeks I have met with Secretary Alexander to offer the assistance of 
the College Board in realizing the vision of AMERICA 2000. I also have met with 
Colorado Governor Roy Romer, chair of the National Education Goals Puiel 
(NEGP), to help in developing the indicators that will go into the first national 
report card to be issued this fall I make the same offer of assistance to t he mem- 
bers of this subcommittee as you deliberate on how to improve schooling in Amer- 
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ica. The College Board is prepared to contribute in any way possible to the emerging 
national assessment agenda. 
In my view we will succeed in reaching our national education goals if: 

—there is a consensus on standards find what students are expected to learn— the 
"what" of schooling; 

—teachers and schools are empowered to support all students in achieving these 

high standards—- the "how" of schooling; and 
—there are appropriate means to measure, both in a formative and summative 

manner, educational progress— the "how well" of schooling. 

Furthermore, we must take steps along the way to ensure that all students are ex- 
pected to meet high standards and have access to quality education. High standards 
without equity are neither productive nor fair. Instead they are destructive and 
morally unfair. 

I urge the OERI to incorporate research on each of these areas— WHAT all stu- 
dents are expected to learn, HOW teachers and schools support them in learning 
and HOW TO MEASURE their progress— in its upcoming agenda. In particular, I 
urge OERI to conduct thorough research on the various forms of assessment current- 
ly being discussed, to distinguish between assessment for accountability and for 
learning, and to carefully examine the implications of these proposals for all Ameri- 
can students, for the schools they attend and for the teachers who instruct them. 

Let me elaborate. 



We must be sure to integrate assessment and curriculum without blurring the dis- 
tinction between the two. By curriculum, I mean the objectives of education, or the 
"what" of schooling. By assessment, I mean the gathering of information about the 
extent to which the objectives have been achieved— the "how well" of schooling. 
Agreement upon the "what" of schooling must precede agreement upon ways to 
measure the "how well" of schooling. 

In that regard, I am pleased that both the NEGP and America 2000 acknowledge 
the importance of first establishing standards. The NEGP endorses the creation of a 
framework reflecting "what the nation wants young people to know and be able to 
do as a result of their years in school" as the first sequential step in the develop- 
ment of their proposed examination system. The America 2000 strategy calls for the 
development of "new world standards" and a new nationwide examination system 
tied to these standards. 

The College Board has a wealth of experience in bringing together educators from 
the secondary and collegiate level to reach agreement on educational objectives and 
test content across a wide variety of academic subjects. These experiences resulted 
in a publication— Academic Preparation for College (also known as the "green 
book")— describing "what students should know and be able to do" upon graduating 
from high school. 

The M green book" describes learning outcomes in English, the arts, mathematics, 
science, social studies and foreign languages. It also identifies and describes basic 
academic competencies— reading, writing, speaking, and listening. A subsequent set 
of College Board publications, the "rainbow" series, provides specific curriculum and 
instructional suggestions about how to achieve the results outlined in the "green 
book." 

The experiences of the mathematics community in establishing standards is also 
illustrative of what must be involved in reaching consensus in other disciplines. 
Standards recently issued by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTMi are an important and first step in that direction. In fact, the math commu- 
nity was greatly assisted in its consensus-building activities by the College Board's 
publication of Academic Preparation for Mathematics. The next step is to move 
these expressions of values to a level of detail that is sufficient for both course con- 
struction and the assessment of learning outcomes The College Board is currently 
working cooperatively with the NCTM and the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica (MAA) to develop such "elaborated" standards at the 8th and 12th grade levels. 
Just as the NCTM standards serve as an example of a first step so can the College 
Board/NCTM/MAA collaboration serve as an example of the requisite second step. 

Both of these efforts are powerful because educators and educational associations 
are involved. This is as it should be. I urge OERI to build upon the standard-setting 
experiences already underway at the College Board and in the math community. 



ESTABLISHING STANDARDS. THE "WHAT" OF SCHOOLING 
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EMPOWERING TEACHERS. THE "HOW" OP SCHOOLING 



Standards are transu>**d into learning through the teaching process. Unfortunate- 
ly the current discussions of national assessment have paid too little attention to 
the critical role of teachers and other educators in implementing standards and 
there can be no success without this involvement. The assumption is that teachers 
should and will respond to the national education goals, but little is being done to 
include them directly in the process or to support them in their classroom efforts. 
This must change or the goals will not be reached. 

New standards will require teachers to improve current skills and develop new 
ones, to invent new methods and to experiment. This will not happen accidentally 
or indirectly. It must be planned and executed. Professional development and train- 
ing efforts must be put in place to involve teachers in the setting of standards and 
to assist them in preparing students with a full range of abilities to meet outcome 
expectations. 

At the College Board we are planning to work with NCTM and MAA to under- 
take a strong professional development effort in support of high school math facul- 
ty. This effort will focus on the central role that teachers should play in linking 
standards and assessment. 

I urge OERI to consider the expansion of these types of efforts to other disciplines 
and to more and more teachers. 

CHOOSING ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS. THE "HOW WELL" OF SCHOOLING 

I have been describing an education process that starts with the establishment of 
standards, involves teachers in the translation of these standards into classroom 
and other learning activities, and culminates with the assessment of learning out- 
comes. 

This final phase of the process ieads to the question of whether or not there 
should be a national examination (or system of examinations). It also raises the 
question of what kinds of testing should be utilized and developed. Many suggest 
that we move away from traditio \\ multiple-choice examinations to more diagnos- 
tic forms of assessment that may uu a better job of both measuring and encouraging 
educational achievement. And finally the issue of testing for accountability vs. test- 
ing for individual learning and development must be addressed. 

The recommendations of the NEGP for national anchor examinations, the propos- 
als contained in America 2000 for the new (American Achievement Tests), and the 
proposal for the development of one or more comprehensive "tests of academic ex- 
cellence" contained in S. 1016 all represent a challenging vision for the future of 
assessment in our country. The College Board can contribute a great deal to realiz- 
ing this vision and is already doing so. 

I do not, however, support the idea of a single national achievement test; multiple 
learning outcomes over time require a diversity of assessment practices. For this 
reason, the College Board is looking closely at how to develop diversified assess- 
ments and how to implement an examination system consistent in each of its parts 
and coherent in its whole. 

Last fall the College Board announced revisions to the SAT designed to make the 
test even more responsive to the changing educational needs of the nation and a 
new generation of students. The redesigned SAT, to be administered in the Spring 
of 1994, will consist of two parts. SAT-I (Reasoning Tests) is a measure of broad 
verbal and mathematical reasoning skills that students learn through their courses 
and outside of school as well. SAT-II (Subject Tests), more directly reflective of the 
nigh school curriculum, will be enhanced and expanded to include a new writing 
test that combines multiple-choice questions and a direct writing sample, new tests 
in Asian languages and proficiency in English as a second language. These changes 
will benefit schools (by providing more information for guidance and counseling pur- 
poses and curriculum evaluations), colleges (by offering improved information for 
admissions, advising and placement) and students (by aligning the tests more closely 
to current classroom practices and by offering a variety of tests to demonstrate indi- 
vidual strengths). 

Much of what the national assessment movement is hoping to accomplish is al- 
ready encapsulated in the College Board's Advanced Placement (AP) program de- 
scribed by Secretary Alexander as "the best test we have today to honor proficiency 
in major Bkills." In fact. President Bush is proposing to use performance on AP ex- 
aminations as the basis for the Presidential Citations for Educational Excellence 
and AP data will be used as an indicator on the 1991 Report Card issued by the 
National Education Goals Panel. 
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The AP program has grown dramatically over the laat decade. Since 1985, the 
number of minority students participating in the AP program has increased consist- 
ently, as has the number of AP secondary schools with predominantly minority en- 
rollments. Minority participation in AP (24 percent) is about the same as the minor- 
ity percentage of the secondary school population. 

The current AP orogram provides students with the opportunity to complete col- 
lege-level studies while in secondary school. It is curricu'um-based with teachers di- 
rectly involved in the development of courses and of examinations designed to meas- 
ure achievement utilizing both multiple-choice and student-produced answers as 
forms of assessment. Multiple-choice questions are included to sample broadly from 
the content of the course, while the free-response format enables a student to dem- 
onstrate the ability to ''do" some valued aspect of the subject. 

In addition to these assessment tools, the College Board, in conjunction with the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS), has begun to plan how we might further address 
the current calls for a multiplicity of assessment forms. As we look to the future, I 
think it will be possible to create curriculum-based, AP-like tests that incorporate 
performance-based components and are used generally in high schools for all stu- 
dents; relate high school curriculum to outcomes; and involve teachers in reading 
and grading on a decentralized basis. 

While our ideas are still in the formative stage, we are convinced that an ap- 
proach and process is needed that links (1) course development by appropriate aca- 
demic disciplines working together in a time honored collegial manner; (2) identifi- 
cation and conduct of important and needed teacher preparation and support; and 
(3) development of assessment approaches that measure mastery of desirable learn- 
ing outcomes. 

Finally, much of the current discussion of national assessment han tended to blur 
the distinction between testing for accountability with testing for individual devel- 
opmet.* (learning). In practice there is frequently a difference between the two and 
this must be understood by all those concerned with improving education. 

Testing for accountability involves the gathering of information about the per- 
formance of groups of students in order to inform educational policymakers inc 
ing government officials— about the effectiveness of schools at the state, city, district 
and school level. 

Testing for individual development provides information to teachers and students 
that will help guide instruction and learning in the classroom; it provides feedback 
to students, parents and teachers so that instruction can be shaped to help over- 
come weaknesses in learning. For example, the SAT has limited value as a test of 
accountability, and it is far more appropriately used to assess individual learning. 

Tests for individual development differ from tests utilized for accountability in 
two important ways. A test used for accountability must cover a broad range of con- 
tent representing a good cross section of valued educational objectives. In contrast, a 
test used for individual development is narrower in scope but deeper in content; and 
a test must provide information to both the teacher and the students about the mas- 
tery of very specific subject matter by individual learners. Furthermore, tests for 
learning must be given at the individual student level. This is not true for tests of 
accountability; carefully selected samples can provide sufficiently reliable data for 
this purpose. 

I urge OERI to pursue an agenda that will clarify the purposes of testing and dis- 
tinguish between testing for accountability and testing for individual development. 
Though it is technically possible to do so, I remain skeptical about the practicality 
of developing one test that will serve effectively both the purposes of accountability 
and individual development. 



Before closing, I want to underscore the need to guarantee access and equity for 
all students. At a time in our history when cultural, racial and ethnic diversity has 
never been greater, it is essential, as a matter of economics as well as social justice, 
to assure quality education standards for everyone. We must not allow the rush to- 
wards the establishment of standards and the creation of new assessment systems to 
obscure (or worsen) the extrc^ '^equalities of opportunity that currently exist for 
minority and disadvantaged stuu^. i. We must monitor every step, every plan, and 
every action so that equity is advanced while high standards are achieved. 

If you will allow me, mr. Chairman, I would Tike to mention in this context a na- 
tional campaign launched by the College Board, Equity 2000, which was announced 
here in Washington on June 4. Designed to raise the college-going rates of minority 
and urban students by the year 2000, the program is baseo on research that statisti- 
cally demonstrates the importance of student mastery of algebra and geometry as a 
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prerequisite to pursuing and succeeding in higher educ ion. The setting of stand- 
ards, the preparation of teachers to meet those standards, and the utilization of as- 
sessment techniques to identify strengths and weaknesses in student progress are 
all an integral part of our Equity 2000 project. 

In its first stage, Equity 2000 currently involves six local communities across the 
country. Senator Pell, I appreciate your attendance at our luncheon last week and 
note your pleasure in having Providence, Rhode Island as one of the sites. During 
1991-92, Providence schools will offer all eighth grade students pre-algebra; in subse- 
quent years these same students will be required to take algebra and then geome- 
try. Students will be provided with intensified and on-going guidance and counseling 
to motivate and support them to seek a college education and to succeed when thev 
get there. With support from a number of private foundations, we hope to establish 
a model that can be replicated and will lead to widespread and long term improve- 
ment in education for all students. 

We cannot allow comparisons with the educational achievement of other coun- 
tries, and their testing programs, to obscure the real strength of American educa- 
tion. We must remember no other country has an educational establishment which 
aspires to the degree of student participation, the pluralism of means, or the multi- 
ple layers of opportunity which exist in the United States. The achievements of 
other systems come from the fact that they have identified clear educational objec- 
tives toward which instruction for some students is aimed The challenge for Amer- 
ica is to establish objectives which are no less rigorous, but also to create the means 
by which they can be pursued successfully by all students. 



I very much appreciate the opportunity to appear before your Subcommittee and 
to share my perspectives with you. I hope that my remarks on the importance of 
setting standards, the preparation of teachers to help students meet those stand- 
ards, the use of specific assessment instruments and the importance of ensuring 
equity will be helpful as you continue your deliberations on the reauthorization of 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 

I close with a fervent hope that the commitment now being focused on education- 
al reform will bring positive results for students, their parents and schools. Through 
dialogue, consensus and cooperation American education can surely emerge 
strengthened and revitalized. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Stewart, you established standards within Eng- 
lish, the arts, math, science, social studies and foreign languages. 
What was the process by which you developed those standards, and 
how did you choose those particular subjects? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, the answer to your first question is 
over a long period The College Board in association with teachers 
and college faculty in those disciplines worked on the development 
of those standards. They are described in the "green book" and in 
individual books by subject. 

We have what we call the "rainbow series" which breaks the 
fields down into those that you have just mentioned. 

To answer your second question, there was a consensus that 
these were the essential fields of knowledge that provide both the 
skill and competency underpinnings and the subject matter knowl- 
edge needed to perform well in college, and frankly, in life. 

So it was based on a perhaps somewhat traditional view of the 
nature of learning and knowledge and of a liberal arts curriculum. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
First, my apologies for missing the testimony; I have been t.ying 
to catch up. 

Regarding testing, Dr. Stewart, what would be your suggestions, 
if you think a national test has some problems, in terms of being 
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able to work with collaborative efforts? As the Secretary was im- 
plying, perhaps each State and/or each district could adapt certain 
areas and focus that is important to that area. 
Does that have any merit? 

Mr. Stewart. It may certainly have merit, Senator Kassebaum. I 
would hope to see how that might work out. What I am hoping 
does not happen is that we losr. the power of a national account- 
ability test such as NAEP — and even if it goes down to district and 
school levels, that we still do sampling and aggregate data so that 
we understand the important trends and can make the compari- 
sons among districts, State, or whatever, without going to the indi- 
vidual student. 

I would hope that any tests that are focused on or used by what- 
ever agency or entity for individual student testing would be ones 
that enhance learning, that teachers would be involved in develop- 
ing and would not feel threatened by an externally-imposed test, 
but would in fact use testing creatively for diagnostic purposes, etc. 

Also, tests tend not to follow political units, and knowledge is not 
so organized. I think there are many forms of national tests now, 
some that are no longer considered good because they do use multi- 
ple choice such as our own SAT, and standardized testing is some- 
thing that is being questioned. But tests cut across multiple 
layers — government schools, whatever — and for the integrity of 
testing, I would hope that the units would not be political defined. 

Senator Kassebaum. Maybe both of you cou?d answer this. How 
well are teachers prepared to use the newer forms of 
asses8ment,such as performance-based assessment; how much re- 
training, if vny, would be required; and how many of the teacher 
education programs, as a matter of fact, in the country are teach- 
ing prospective teachers about alternative assessments)? 

Mr. Boehlje I'm not sure I am qualified to answer that from the 
perspective of NAEP because the type of assessment that NAEP is 
is a random sampling that is designed to evolve a reading of the 
population in general and not get to specific assessment. So it is 
very, very strictly limited, and it is a very specialized type of test. 

Senator Kassebaum. Kansas did not participate in the last test 
that was done of 8th graders in math. I had some teachers tell me 
they were disappointed that Kansas had decided not to participate. 
I think that is a decision that has to come from the State, but obvi- 
ously teachers, particularly those teaching in the subject, had some 
strong feelings. I don't know how the teachers at that point become 
a part of this process. 

Mr. Stewart. Senator, if I may, my sense is that a great deal of 
groundbreaking work still needs to be done in schools of education 
and in service training program ; and so on for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

At the same time, I think there is a groundswell in our country 
with a number of experiments going on in school districts, with 
teachers being helped to better understand the uses of testing for 
informing instruction, for looking for performance measures as op- 
posed to just multiple choice. I think now there is a growing feeling 
in the country that performance-based testing is doable and impor- 
tant. 
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We have just restructured the SAT to make it far more perform- 
ance-based in anticipation of this, and new technologies make it 
possible; much more testing will be taking place on computers, and 
I think as part of pedagogy, new approaches to testing and meas- 
urement are very much gaining momentum. But we have a long 
way to go. 

Senator Kassebaum. Of course, we always wonder abcvt the 
child who may fall through the cracks. That is one of my real cor- 
cerns with testing early on, that then someone doesn't become 
identified. That's why I think, particularly in the early years, we 
have to be sensitive to how we approach testing. 

Regarding NAEP, how much more would it cost to do it yearly 
rather than every 2 years, because I think the overall assessment 
has much merit. I think it creates an opportunity, without getting 
too specific, to show where a State stands. I didn't know if you had 
given any thought to the merits of that. 

Mr. Boehlje. The discussion of cost has taken place. I am not 
privy at this point to the estimates on what the additional costs 
will be. I know the NAGB staff at one point was making a determi- 
nation of that, and I can submit that to you at a later point. 

Senator Kassebaum. But you do think it would be a good idea. 

Mr. Boehlje. Yes, very definitely. 

Senator Kassebaum. How would you go about encouraging a 
State like Kansas, for instance, that has chosen not to participate 
to participate? 

Mr. Boehlje. That's a tough question. 

Mr. Stewart. You might speak to its Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Boehlje. One of the important factors of this assessment 
process is that it is voluntary and that States like Kansas can elect 
not to be involved. I think that the reaction we are getting from 
this first reporting will be positive enough that most of the States 
are going to want to come on line. We are seeing the numbers in- 
crease already. 

Senator Kassebaum. I would guess that's very true. With the at- 
tention and the publicity paid to this, which is really in many ways 
the first time we have had such a national focus on tests and edu- 
cation, it seems to me that States will want to participate. Pressure 
will ■ -otv.e from those who believe it would be serious to be left out; 
that failing to participate, in and of itself, casts aspersions on the 
V *v. 

Mr. Bot-HUE. I guess the encouraging trend that I have seen so 
far— and it '•eally has been just a very short time since this math 
assessment has been released— but when you look at the analysis 
that has been made— most of the press releases and statements 
that we're getting are from State departments of education— but 
they have not keyed on comparing themselves with another State, 
as a rule. 

Senator Kassebaum. That's true. 

Mr. Bokhljk. They have looked at the assessment as a basic tool 
and said, "This shows that we have significant problems, and this 
shows some of the factors that appear to relate to these problems, 
and these are the areas that we have to address." 
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I think if that attitude is going on by the people who are current- 
ly involved in it, it should not be a deterrent to the remainder of 
the States hopefully coming on line. 

Senator Kassebaum. I have been very impressed, and I think it 
has served a useful function. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Senator Kassebaum. 
Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me logical that at some stage here, all of this would 
come together into one test. I mean, at some point, if you are going 
to test a 4th grader on how much mathematics that 4th grader 
knows, it is hard for me to understand how you explain to him that 
we need to give him one test to talk to his folks about how he is 
doing, and we need to give him another test to do the NAEP assess- 
ment nationally. 

Do you agree that at some stage, it is all the same thing— I 
mean, that at some stage we set standards, we prepare a test that 
we all agree measures to those standards, and that is it? 

Mr. Boehlje. Well, at some point it appears that it would be in 
everyone's best interest to have those items brought together. One 
of the things the NAGB board has discussed consistently is this 
whole question of testing and how do we make the test effective, 
how do we make students want to take the test when there is no 
individual reporting back, how do we address the fact that students 
may have 15 other tests that they have to take 

Senator Bingaman. So you are making the case that I am 
making, that it all ought to come down to one test in each subject, 
at whatever grades we decide to test. 

Mr. Boehlje. That's an issue that has been addressed. One of the 
big problems that we see as a board and that the board has not 
come to a conclusion on is that the NAEP assessment is a very dif- 
ferent type of assessment from a national test for individuals, and 
bridging that type 

Senator Bingaman. It is very different in what sense? 

Mr. Boehlje. In the reporting sense. 

Senator Bingaman. Oh, in the reporting sense, I understand. But 
you are still trving to get to the same core issue, which is how well 
is this 4th grader performing in math. 

Mr. Boehlje. That's correct. 

Senator Bingaman. And how well is this 4th grader performing 
in math relative to how he or she should be performing. 
Mr. Boehlje. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. So that to that extent, I understand that you 
do vours at random, and you are trying to assess national trends 
and that sort of thing— but I guess I'm just saying that the logic 
drives you to a conclusion that if we come up with a national test, 
NAEP ought to administer it, our NAEP ought to go out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Boehlje. It depends on what you want from NAEP. Yes, you 
could make that statement. If you want NAEP to continue to 
simply report trends and be independent from thr national individ- 
ual testing philosophy, then fine. The credibility of NAFP would 
indicate that it would lend itself very nicely to becoming the na- 
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tional test. But as I say, that is a very, very big step, and making 
the jump to becoming that test is very costly, very 

Senator Bingaman. Well, the Secretary said that in 1994, his 
plan and the President's plan is that NAEP will do State by State 
comparison testing— not of all students, obviously, but enough test- 
ing in each State that you can do State by State, as I understood 
what he said 

Mr. Boehlje. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman [continuing]. In five subjects, at three differ- 
ent grade levels, 4th, 8th and 12th. I understand that you don't 
have the dollar figures as to what that would cost, but can you tell 
me if that is a realistic goal? Can you gear up t< do that? 

Mr. Boehlje. The time frame? 

Senator Bingaman. Yes— in order that that test be administered 
in 1994. „ „ 

Mr. Boehlje. I think it is possible on a test basis— and by test 
I mean on a specific, limited basis. I don't think it is possible on a 
national basis to gear the whole process up that fast. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, now, you can't do it on too limited a 
basis and still have the State by State testing that is now being 
talked about, can you? 

Mr. Boehlje. That's right. 

Senator Bingaman. So I guess my question is can you do what is 
now being set out as the goal? 

Mr. Boehlje. I suspect it can be done if the dollars are allocated 
to set the framework up to let the contracts for the test, but it is a 
tight time framework. 

Senator Bingaman. And you are going to get back to us on the 
amount that will cost? 

Mr. Boehlje. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. That would be very useful. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Senator Bingaman. 
Thank you, Dr. Stewart and Mr. Boehlje, for being with us. 
[Additional statements and materials submitted for the record 
follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael A. Resnick, associate 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF EDUCATION 
Research and thk Rknewal of Education 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

As Americans strive to reform and restructure schools and design programs that 
prepare young people for a new century, education policy and practice must be 
guided by the best that is known about education and all areas of inquiry related to 
learning, schooling, and young people. 

According to a new report from the National Academy of Education, an honorary 
society of 75 of the nations most distinguished researchers and educational leaders, 
current efforts to implement broad-based school reforms without adequate research 
to guide the direction of change will lead to failure. "Pushing for change without 
continuing to deepen our understanding of what we are doing will intensify the 
problems we seek to solve," says the study, Research and the Renewal < Education, 
which will be released next month. 

The Academy s study asserts that if we want well-designed institutions, good lead- 
ership, high standards, and public support for education, we need imaginative re- 
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search that anticipates the future, takes on the biggest challenges, and is funded to 
support the most promising areas where breakthroughs are likely to occur. 

The Academy suggests now the organization and character of research can be 
changed to improve its application to policy and practice. The report cites five notify 
areas exited to spark positive changes in schools. These include: 

— Assessment. As educators debate the need for new forms and "applications of 
testing, a major investment is needed to develop new educational assessments. 
Research should improve the instructional relevance of testing, pr: v be the social 
contexts of learning, and foster a rich view of thinking and creativity. 

— Active Learning over the Lifespan. Research must he designed to understand 
how students can be intellectually engaged and encouraged to solve challenging 
problems as individuals and as a group— the kind of learning they will use in 
the real world. Research must focus on ways to help students take initiative, 
construct meaning for themselves, and develop thinking skills in new and unfa- 
miliar settings. The Academy underscores the fact that learning exists outside 
of schools and that research must embrace education in its broadest contexts- 
including learning that takes place within families, communities, and in other 
settings. 

—Bolstering Achievement of Historically Underserved, "Minority^" and Impouer* 
ished Groups. More research is needed on the social backgrounds, cultural con- 
texts, and learning dispositions of these groups as related to education, and on 
the institutional arrangements that prove riost effective in expanding educa- 
tional opportunities for such groups. 

—School Organization. We need further inquiry into the social organization of 
schooling and the inner workings of schools as institutions. More research is 
needed to clarify how effective learning is organized, whether within school or 
beyond. The Academy notes that the structure of schools constrains the dissemi- 
nation of new innovations based on research and that new organizational struc- 
tures hold promise for more widespread use of research. 

— Connection to Teaching. Connecting theory to practice is more than examining 
instruction effectiveness or devising new forms of professional development. It 
also means placing research in the service of teaching and school improvement. 
Teachers and researchers must be collaborators in constant communication 
with each other, but this will involve new roles for teachers and students, ac- 
cording to the Academy. 

This new agenda, the Academy asserts, will create new support for research and 
its applications and lead to real results in schools. The Academy's goal is to develop 
research that will be useful in the future. "As in medicine, researchers must discov- 
er tomorrow's cures, not yesterday's leeches/' the report says. 

The study, funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, was directed by Mi- 
chael Kirst of Stanford University and Diane Ravitch of Columbia University's 
Teachers' College. The executive director and principal writer of the study was 
Thomas James of Brown University. 

The study argues that while researchers have not developed the equivalent of 
antibiotics or hybrid corn, investigations conducted in universities, laboratories, and 
in schools themselves have played a crucial role in shaping the structure and con- 
tent of schooling and in deepening our understanding of the education process. Edu- 
cation research has led to fundamental reorientations in our knowledge of human 
development, learning theory and its applications, testing and assessment, the 
nature of disabilities, and curriculum design. " Education research has led schools 
to turn 'good' practice into 'best' practice," according to Michael Kirst. 

Today, researchers are bringing new understandings in areas such as the process 
of reading, the craft of writing, the growth of reasoning skills, and the nature of 
cultural differences in learning that are leading to significant improvements in edu- 
cation. In addition, research is helping to shape public policy, such as in the design 
and implementation of mandates for equitably financing school systems in the 
states. (See attached sheet for examples of how research has influenced practice.) 

The Academy argues that the answers to our education problems lie in creating 
new connections between what is discovered through research and what schools and 
teachers do in their policies, procedures, and instructional practice. 

According to the Academy, educational problems cannot be solved by developing 
treatments that focus on one level of the system, such as state governments, school 
districts, or classrooms, or on just one aspect of the process under way in learning 
institutions, such as reading or mathematics. 
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Probi^ms in Research 

But the promise of research in shaping educational change, the Academy notes, is 
limited by constraints within and outside the research community. The research 
base is underfunded, limited in focus, and traditionally lacks connection to what 
happens in classrooms. Research studies tend to be small-scale, short term, and con- 
ducted in isolation. n * j 

Educational research as a whole is fragmented and theoretically diffuse, marked 
by a profusion of studies that too often lead down divergent paths to endlessly de- 
bated viewpoints and assertions. The paucity of longitudinal studies has resulted in 
an over-abundance of "snapshots," studies of specific treatments and interventions 
without a systematic knowledge base established over time and under varying cir- 
cum stances 

Institutional research does not adequately take into account outside forces im- 
pinging on the educational settings under study, such as the social, cultural, and 
economic forces influencing dropouts, testing, and tracking. 

In addition, the Academy assets, the whole enterprise is slow in responding to 
powerful new currents of fundamental research in disciplines touching upon the 
study of education. , 

Part of the problem with research is its funding base. Patterns of support or edu 
cational research are episodic and hampered by changing demands, vacillating lead- 
ership, unstable commitments, and institutional pressures. Most research on educa- 
tion lb not funded at levels sufficient to allow intensive experimentation and col- 
laboration with educational practitioners. Neither the federal nor the state govern- 
ments fund leading centers of research well enough to give them status as centers of 
excellence and to communicate effectively with educational practitioners. 

Funding for research through the National Institute of Education— for many 
years the largest source of research support— has been decimated since li) 1 3, the 
peak funding vear. Between 1973 and 1986 funding dropped nearly 80 percent before 
being actuated for inflation, and there has been no significant increase since that 

tU The U.S. Department of Education spends less than $120 million for research. In 
comparison with fields such as defense, health care, energy, and agriculture, the 
nation spends little on disciplined inquiry and research-driven experimentation for 
improving education. , , 

Only $2 million of the 1992 budget request for the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement covers field initiated research, and even this small timount repre- 
sents a 100 percent increase over last year. Consequently, the entire field-initiated 
research program of the Department of Euuvation supports about lo to 17 one-year 
grants. r 

Foundations, which have the power to spark innovation through funding prior- 
ities, tend to fund "action projects" that can be widely franchised with limited re- 
search on comparative effectiveness, evaluation, and affordability. 

According to a National Academy of Education survey, less than three percent ot 
grants form the major foundations are targeted for educational research. Only about 
15 percent of grants categorized specifically as education-related go to educational 
research. 

Recommendations 

The National Academy for Education makes a series of policy recommendations 
for a major effort to strengthen research to better help our education system meet 
national priorities. Following are some key recommendations: 

FUNDING AND SUPPORT 

— In the next few years, support for research should be increased from one-half a 
percent of total elementary and secondary school expenditures ($125 to *l.i(> 
million) to 1 percent of all expenditures for education • ;°50 to $300 million) 
Many knowledge-producing industries spend anywhere from 4 to 6 percent of 
their operating budgets on research and development. 

—The NAE supports the notion that much of educational research be funded 
through mission-oriented instituteo. We must select a smaller number of serious 
education problems and address them in a systematic fashion over a sustained 
period at reasonable funding levels. The current one- to two-million dollar funu- 
ing levels for centers are barely enough for staffing and overhead and is not 
enough to provide support for the necessary long-term experiments, monitoring, 
and follow-through. 
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—•Research dollars should be centered around the Academy's research priorities 
that envision the future and are likely to lead to positive change in schools. 

QUALITY CONTROL 

—We need to develop u National Panel of Reviewers comprised of education, busi- 
ness, and political leaders to adviss the federal R&D effort, proposing consensus 
on what is known and recommending new studies to close gaps in the research 
base. 

—A better balance must be achieved between research from federal centers and 
regional laboratories and research initiated in the field, and more funds should 
be available for site visits to monitor field-initiated studies. 

INCENTIVES FOR RESEARCHERS 

— New incentives are needed to draw talenteu young people into educational re- 
search, including scholars from disadvantaged and minority backgrounds. 

—The government must provide increased support for field initiated research, 
which could be coordinated by Federal research centers in order to take advan- 
tage of existing mechanisms for accumulation of knowledge and dissemination. 

RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 

— To promote greater connections between research and practice, clear incentives 
ana required if researchers are to be engaged seriously with educational practi- 
tioners. Incentives are needed for school districts and for state education agen- 
cies to collaborate on research and development. 

—In addition to centers, labs, and field-initiated research, incentives should be 
given to states and districts to mount coordinated efforts with scholars and dis- 
tricts. Policymakers should consider ways to integrate research, development, 
and practice in program planning. 

Prepared Statement of The National School Boards 

Associations 

April 1991 Interim Report on the Evaluation of the 1990 NAEP Trial Statk 

Assessment 

National Academy of Education 

Panel on the Evaluation of tue NAEP Trial State Assessment Project 

April 1. 1991 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Three years ago, Congress, the Administration, the nation's Governors, the Chief 
State School Officers, and other education professionals determined that the time 
had come to see whether the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP>,the "Nation's Report Card", might also become a report card for the states. 
In the spring of 1988, Congress enacted P.L. 100-297, authorizing a NAEP Trial 
State Assessment (TSAj program to determine whether state assessments following 
the NAEP format could produce reliable and useful estimates of educational 
progress. As part of the authorization, Congress called for an independent evalua- 
tion of 'the feasibility and valid ; ty of [state] assessments and the fairness and accu- 
racy of *.he data they produce.' 1 The evaluation was to be "conducted by a nationally 
recognized organization (such as the National Academy of Sciences or the National 
Academy of l!^du• > ation). ,, 

Congress viewed * a evaluation of a r.et of trials in the states as prerequisite to the 
establishment of a NAEP program at Ihe state level. Major issues to be investigated 
included the reliability c^d validity of the data yielded by testing a representative 
sample of a state's students; the utility of an indicator system, such as NAEP, for 
liding state policy; and the effects of state NAEP, positive or negative, on national 
AEP. All in all, Congress wanted to estimate the range of benefits of expanding 
NAEP, in light of its potential cost. 

The evaluation of the TSA is being carried out under a grant from the National 
Center for Education Statictics to the National Academy of Education. To conduct 
the evaluation, the Academy appointed an independent Panel, co-chaiied by Profes- 
sors Robert Glaser and Robert Linn. Its first mandated report will be deh v ered to 
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the Acting Commissioner of the National Center for Education Statistics in October 
1991, with the purpose of providing results of the Panel's evaluation of the 1990 
trial to Congress, the participating states, and the Executive Branch. The Panel has 
chosen to issue an interim report at this time for two reasons. First, the authoriza- 
tion for the TSA runs out in 1992, and it is the Panel's understanding that reau- 
thorization hearings may begin soon. Second, the Panel believes that Congress 
might find its preliminary conclusions and recommendations about the 1990 trial 
useful, given current attention to the role of assessment in improving educational 
performance. 

Because the first TSA results will not be released until June 1991, it is too soon to 
evaluate many aspects of the trial, including the \arious uses and impacts of the 
results. However, the Panel's preliminary research and deliberations provide the 
basis for making a det of recommendations to Congress, the states, and the Execu- 
tive Branch. The Panel believes that these recommendations can help inform the 
decisions Congress will soon make concerning reauthorization of state NAEP. Justi- 
fication for the recommendations is presented in the attached full interim report. 

Thus far, the results suggest that the 1990 trial has gone well. The Panel has not 
discovered any significant flaws in the sampling or administration procedures that 
would threaten the integrity of the results. Nor has it discovered indications that 
the TSA has adversely affected the national assessment. Consequently, in its role as 
independent evaluator of this important initiative, the Panel offers the following 
recommendations: 

1. On the basis of its preliminary findings from the 1990 trial, the Panel recom- 
mends the release of the stace-level 1990 NAEP mathematics scale scores as sched- 
uled. 

2. The Panel recommends that future authorizations for state NAEP include ade- 
quate resources to sample private school students in order to increase the compara- 
bility of results from one state to another, as well as comparability to the national 
assessment sample. 

3. Because of serious concerns about the validity of the achievement levels devel- 
oped last fall by NAGB, the Panel recommends that NCES arrange for an independ- 
ent technical review of NAGB's ongoing replication and validation studies, prior to 
adoption, use or reporting of achievement levels. 

4. The use of NAEP at the school district or school level should be authorized only 
after careful review o? policy, technical, logistical, and cost factors. The Panel plans 
to review such factors and recommends that the prohibiuon on the use of NAEP 
scores at the school district or school levels remain until such a review is completed. 

5. Because only two subjects at grade 4 and one subject at grade 8 will have been 
assessed at the conclusion of the 1992 TSA, the Panel recommends the continuance 
of the trial program In 1994, rather than the full establishment of a state NAEP 
program. Specifically for 1994. the Panel recommends trials at three grade levels- 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth— in mathematics, reading and one additional subject, 
such as science. 

6. Substantial lead-time is required for achieving national consensus on new con- 
tent frameworks, and for developing assessment questions and exercises that elicit 
more than rote 1< rning from students. Therefore, the Panel recommends that au- 
thority for continuation of state NAEP be made at the earliest time und that Con- 
gressional appropriations be at a level that will support appropriate assessment in- 
novations. 

These recommendations are offered in hopes of contributing to a thorough evalua- 
tion of the promise of state NAEP. As state-le-el trend lines are established for 
achievement at various levels* in various subjects, the Panel anticipates that TSA 
data can become increasingly valuable to the participating states. However, the 
Panel wishes to register here, in addition to these recommendations, a caution 
against the overinterpretation from TSA results to judgments about causes or expla- 
nations of group differences in achievement. In particular, it would not be warrant- 
ed from the NAEP data only to conclude that higher scores are the result of any 
particular differences' in state policies or educational practices. Ap the trials move 
forward, it will be essential to the long-term effectiveness of this venture that those 
who use NAEP data exercise caution and avoid unwarranted interpretations. 

Ambach dissents from thi9 position; he is on record elsewhere as recommending 
lifting the prohibition at the school district level where the size of the enrollment 
enables sampling as used at the state level. 
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April 1991 Interim Report on the Evaluation of the 1990 NAEP Trial State 

Assessment 

National Academy of Education Panel on the Evaluation of the NAEP Trial 

State Assessment Project 

April i, 1991 

For more than twenty years, the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) has been the best available indicator of the status of the nation's education- 
al system. Unlike results from college admissions tests that are often used inappro- 
priately as indicators of nationwide educational achievement, NAEP represents all 
students, not just a subset of college-bound high school seniors. NAEP trend data 
have shown that, from 1969 to the present, the average overall achievement levels 
in the core disciplines of reading and mathematics have been quite stable; however, 
achievement levels for too many students are below the levels required for their suc- 
cessful participation in the workforce and for the well-being of the nation. Of par- 
ticular concern is the performance of 17-year-olds in science, where there has been a 
significant decrease in achievement over the past twenty years. Only a small pro- 
portion of students attain the basic scientific knowledge needed in this society; most 
fall behind early in learning science. 

NAEP has been the source of some encouraging information as well. It has pro- 
vided valuable insights into variations in achievement by race, ethnicity and 
gender. Through NAEP, policymakers learned in the 1970's and 1980's that minori- 
ty students had begun to narrow the gap between their academic achievement and 
that of whites-though that gap remains unacceptably large. 

NAEP's role as an independent indicator of educational progress is quite different 
from that of tests that supply information for school accountability or measure an 
individual student's achievement. NAEP's role is unique in that, since its first ad- 
ministration in 1969. it has provided the most reliable single source of information 
about trends in the achievement of the nation's youth. Although we mav not like 
the discovery that levels of achievement have changed relatively little during the 
past twenty years and remain below those to which we aspire, NAEP will allow us 
to continue to monitor progress for the nation as a whole as we renew efforts for 
improvement and reform. 

Assessment, of course, has other roles as well. The current national debate about 
establishing a national examination system or a national test of individual students' 
performances centers on using tests that would be integral to state curricula and 
address standards of achievement. It is critical, however, that the purposes of a na- 
tional oi state level indicator system be clearly distinguished from those of individ- 
ual tests. NAEP was Aot designed to provide scores for individual students or 
schools. Indeed, such uses are precluded in the current law, which bars student 
identification and the reporting of results for individual schools. Ranking, compar- 
ing, or evaluating individual students, schools, or school districts is also prohibited. 
In the context of current ambitions f or educational change, such as a proposed na- 
tional examination system and school restructuring, NAEP is best seen es an indica- 
tor that can reflect the outcomes of these changes. 

Trial Statk NAEP 

In 1986, Secretary of Education William Bennett formed a study group to look at 
NAEP and to suggest ways to improve the process for assessing student achieve- 
ment in the United States. Our new Secretary of Education, Lamar Alexander, 
3erved as chairman. The study group's document, The Nations Report Card (pre- 
pared by Alexander and H. Thomas James, President Emeritus of the Spencer 
Foundation), recommended expanding NAEP to provide baseiine and trend achieve- 
ment data for the states. This recommendation was consistent with growing interest 
in educational progress at the state level. The report noted that primary responsibil- 
ity for education in the U.S. historically has been vested in the states and argued 
that the value of NAEP would be enhanced if it reported state results. Participation 
in a voluntary state NAEP program, the report further argued, would preserve local 
educational autonomy and. at the same time, give states access to a core of high- 
quality data on performance. 

The enactment of Public Law 100-297 in the spring of 1988 provided for the vol- 
untary participation of states in NAEP on a trial basis in 1990 and 1992. In Febru 
ary of 1990 the first trial of the state NAEP, an assessment of mathematics achieve- 
ment, was administered in mor than 3,500 schools, to some 100,000 of the nation's 
eighth graders. In total. 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories par- 
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ticipated, an indication of the wide interest in stale NAEP. The results are to be 
released on June 6, 1991. , . , > . 

The second trial is scheduled for 1992, with expanded data collection to include 
fourth erade reading as well as fourth and eighth grade mathematics. The continu- 
ation of the trials through 1994. however, is contingent on Congressional actioi . 

The Panel's First Year of Activity and the Reasons for this Report 

Public Law 100-297 also mandated that an independent evaluation be conducted 
tc assess the feasibility and validity of the Trial State Assessments (TSA). In Octo- 
ber 1989, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) commissioned the Na- 
tional Academy of Education (NAE) to conduct this evaluation. The NAE assembled 
a panel of experts in a broad range of technical and policy fields in education and 
arranged for technical and staff support from the American Institutes for Research 
(AIR). The Academy's panel held three meetings in its first year. During this time, 
the Panel focused on the data and information it would require, and the design of 
studies needed to conduct an effective evaluation. The Panel has made m^or deci- 
sions on a first-phase agenda for obtaining information about the 1990 trial, its 
impact, and questions related to the future value and validity f the TSA 

The key questions that guide the Panel's work are those Congress, in 1988. antici- 
pated would be crucial to evaluating the TSA: (1) How well was the assessment im- 
plemented from a technical perspective? (2) How valid and accurate is the assess- 
ment 9 Has it yielded valid and reliable data at the state level? (3) How useful are 
the results and reports generated from the assessment? To answer these questions, 
the Panel has commissioned a set of studies and papers to address prominent as- 
pect )f the TSA design and implementation. The results of these inquiries will clar- 
ify thd appropriate role of state indicators. They will also reveal how state NAfcF 
might he)*- monitor progress toward national educational goals. 

Because authorization hearings beyond 1992 may begin soon, the Panel has 
chosen to issue this interim report, prior to releasing its nrst mandated report in 
October. Although it is still early in the evaluation, the Panel s findings and discus- 
sions to-date have direct bearing on issues that may be considered in connection 
with future authorizations. These findings can also inform national deliberations 
about the use and effects of educational assessments, particularly those relating to 
the work of two groups: the National Education Goals Panel and the President s 
Educational Policy Advisory Committee. 

The balance of this interim report includes the following sections: A review ot the 
Panels work, along w.lh its evaluat.on of the trials to this point in time: discussion 
of the achievement levels established by NAGB; discussion of the prohibition 
againrt reporting NAEP results below the state level; suggestions regarding the re- 
authorization of state NAEP; and a short overview of topics for which data will be 
available for the October report. 

The Evaluation of the Trial To-1)atk 

At present, the Panel is prepared to offer preliminary observations about the 1990 
TSA bas^d on data and deliberations in four areas, di sampling. i2> excluded stu- 
dent populations. i3i administration, and (4i inferences that can and cannot be made 
from the 11)90 Trial State Assessment. A more complete and detailed report on work 
in these areas will be presented fo» Congressional, state, and Executive Branch con- 
sideration in October. 

Samplim; 

The preliminary analysis of the sampling design and its execution has focused on 
the reports on sampling in the February HWO trial that were available as ot Janu- 
ary m\ From this analysis the Panel has concluded that the sampling was coinpe- 
♦ehtly performed. A common difficulty encountered ;n programs such as MA hi is 
nonparticipution: some schools refuse to participate and some students either refuse 
or are absent- The magnitude of nonparticipation in the TSA as a whole was reason- 
ably small, with about o' percent of the schools declining to join the project and 
about percent of the students in the participating schools not taking part hese 
rates varied from slate to state, however, and in two states the rate of students not 
participating was between 10 r.trcent and W percent. Statistical adjustments, 
known as "nonresponse adjustments;' are being used to compensate for the missing 
data the adjustments appear to be appropriate and reasonable In sum. school and 
student participation in the ltfiK) sample produced a generally favorable picture tor 
state NAEP. 
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In considering issues of sample design, the Panel has been alert to any indication 
that state NAEP might have a negative impact on participation in national NAEP. 
Thus far we have found no cause for concern. While it is true that state NAEP did 
increase the burden on small states to provide a sufficient number of schools to 
meet the requirements of both the national and state sampling frameworks, few of 
the 37 states that participated in the first trial found it to be a problem. Further- 
more, there was no indication in the administration of the 1990 trial of interference 
with the administration of national NAEP In sum, the Panel can report that, thus 
far, the 1990 TSA has had no discernible negative impact on the 1990 national 
NAEP. 

Excluded Student Populations 

The design of the TSA allowed for the exclusions of three groups of students: stu- 
dents enrolled in private schools, students with limited English proficiency (LEP), 
and special education students with individualized education plans (IEP). Together, 
these groups make up about one-sixth of the eighth grade nationally. Differences 
among the states in the proportions of students in these groups could have impor- 
tant effects on state-by-state and state-to-national NAEP comparisons. For example, 
in national NAEP, which tests both private and public school students, private 
school students tend to perform better than public school students. Because com- 
parisons of states' performances on NAEP inevitably will be made, the exclusion of 
private school students in the TSA is cause for concern; states* performances could 
change substantially with inclusion of the private school students. 

Private School Students. Private school students typically made up the largest ex- 
cluded group in each state. Nationally, about 12 percent of the eighth grade stu 
dents are enrolled in private schools, but this percentage varies widely across states: 
In seven states fewer than 5 percent of the eighth grade students are in privale 
schools, and in seven others more than 18 percent are in private schools. Wyoming 
and Utah each enroll only about 2 percent in private schools, whereas Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia each enroll about 20 percent. 

At this time the Panel does not know how much the inclusion of private school 
students would affect the rankings of states. The magnitude of the effect depends on 
how many students in a state are enrolled in private schools and on the size of the 
differences between public and private school students' performances on the NAEP 
items. For the October report, the Panel is conducting analyses to examine how the 
states* results might change as a function of the exclusion of private school stu- 
dents. 

The Panel believes that state NAEP ;iata would better reflect educational 
achievement and make state results more readily comparable if, in addition to re- 
sults for public school students, results for all students (in public and private 
schools) were produced. 

Limited English Proficiency (LEP) and Individualized Education Plan (IEP) Exclu- 
sions. The exclusion criteria for LEP and IEP stude* ts were part of the sampling 
design and were implemented locally, but the local administrators were told to in- 
clude doubtful cases in the assessment. Overall, about 1 percent of the students 
were excluded for reasons of limited English proficiency and about 4 percent be- 
cause they had individualized education plans. But the percentages across states 
varied, with LEP exclusions ranging from near 0 percent in West Virginia and 
about 2 percent in New Jersey, New York. Rhode Island, and Texas, to 5 percent in 
California. IEP exclusions ranged from about 2 percent in Montana to 8 percent in 
Arkansas. 

The Panel is in the process of examining how consistently the exclusion rule was 
implemented in the first trial state assessment, but findings will not be available 
until the Panel's October report. 

Administration 

As part of the study on administration. Panel staff directly observed training se3- 
sions for test administrators and assessment sessions. In addition, they conducted 
independent analyses of the TSA data and Quality Control Monitoring Data collect- 
ed by the NAEP contractor. Finally, they conducted a survey of State Testing Direc- 
tors as an independent appraisal of the 1990 TSA administration. Their initial find- 
ings focus on issues of local conditions for implementing the TSA, the impact of the 
first trial on the 1^90 rational NAEP, and state testing directors' responses to the 
first trial 

IxKal Conditions. Unlike national NAEP. the TSA employed local school staff to 
administer the test sessions, rather than staff employed by the contractor. Uniform- 
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ity of assessment conditions is a prerequisite for the legitimate comparison of a 
states recults, both with the national composite result and with the results of other 
states. The administration of TSA by local staff had the potential to threaten the 
comparability of state results with national results. Although the local test adminis- 
trators underwent careful training, there was the possibility that students might re- 
spond differently when tested by them, and that this would distort the results of the 
TSA. Therefore, the NAEP contractor had a monitor present in a random half of 
the test sessions to assure that the local administrators proceeded according to their 
training. 

The critical finding was that student performance in monitored sessions did not 
significantly differ from the performance in unmonitorrd sessions, suggesting that 
local administrators were largely successful in implementing uniform testing condi- 
tions that did not advantage or disadvantage students. Quality control monitors 
looked for variations in every aspect of the testing session, including timing, reading 
the script, and handling student questions Analysis of the reports indicates that de- 
viations from uniform procedures were infrequent and were unlikely to have sys- 
tematically influenced state results. 

The Trial and National NAEP. Because of possible differences in testing condi- 
tions, a second issue was whether students assessed in the TSA might obtain scores 
that, on average, differ from those obtained by students in national NAEP. Since 
the sampling frame for the TSA differed from that of national NAEP, the contrac- 
tor constructed a "matched" subset of the students from national NAEP to enable 
valid comparisons. Compared to the matched subset of national NAEP students, stu- 
dents in the TSA obtained slightly, but reliably, higher scores. While the design of 
the study prohibits a definitive explanation for the difference, the Panel is exploring 
the possibility that students participating in state NAEP may have been more moti- 
vated to do well than those in national NAEP. The Panel will report further on this 
issue in its October report. In addition, the Panel will closely monitor the 1992 trials 
l r **»e if this potentially important finding is replicated. 

. A Planning and Policy from the State Testing Directors' Perspective. State test- 
ing directors are knowledgeable observers and important stakeholders in the assess- 
ment process. To monitor their responses to the fir9t trial, the Panel staff conducted 
an independent survey of the directors as part of the study on administration. Most 
reported that the assessment went well and that the data from the TSA would be of 
value to their states. However, some noted that they felt excluded from important 
policy decisions in the establishment and implementation of the TSA. The Panel ap- 
plauds the efforts of NAGB and NCES in their stated intention to use CCSSO's Edu- 
cation Information Advisory Committee as a vehicle for providing state testing di- 
rectors with greater policy input. However, because the Panel recognizes the need 
for close cooperation among NCES, the contractor, and the states participating in 
the TSA, the Panel proposes that the governance and administrative structures cf 
NAEP strengthen th<? mechanisms for securing input from state testing directors 
into the state NAEP policy and assessment development process. 

Based on the preliminary results of its studies and its ongoing deliberations, the 
Panel believes that the 1990 TSA has proceeded well. Thus far. the studies have 
identified no signs that the experiment is flawed, that major redirection is neces- 
sary, or that the TSA should be terminated. On the basis of its preliminary findings 
from the 1990 trial, the Panel recommends the release of the 1990 NAEP mathemat- 
ics scale scores as scheduled. 

Despite this generally favorable observation, the Panel is concerned that the ex- 
clusion of private school students from the TSA ultimately will diminish the utility 
of the trials and future administrations of the state NAEP. Given both the signifi- 
cant variation from state-to-state in the size of this group, and its inclusion in the 
national sample, issues of comparability become much more complex than need be 
when private school students are excluded from the sample. The Panel recommends 
that future authorizations for state NAEP include adequate resources to sample pri- 
vate school students in order to increase the comparability of results from one state 
to another, as well as comparability to the national assessment sample. 



Congress should be aware cf the kin Is of inferences that can be usefully drawn 
from the TSA* given the design of the assessments. As state-level trend lines are 
established for achievement at various levels, in various subjects, state NAEP data 
will become increasingly valuable to the participating states. The;, will provide gov- 
ernors, legislators, and state school officials with the ability to monitor educational 
progtess using information of unparalleled richness. These trend lines will enable 
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comparisons with similar states, the nation, .and other countries as the basis for 
much-needed educational innovation. The two data points for eighth grade mathe- 
matics provided by the 1990 and 1992 ISA's will provide valuable preliminary trend 
information to those states that participate in both trials. However, the real value 
will come with the accumulation of additional data points across time. 

The ability to compare similar states will prove useful in the consideration of 
policy issues. It should be omp ] isized, however, that the results will not support 
causal inferem about what produced differences in achievement. In particular, it 
would be safe to conclude that higher scores are the result of any particular differ- 
ences in state policies or educational practices. 

At this juncture, it is important to remember that the 1990 Trial State Assess- 
ment is limited in scope: it embraces only one subject at one grade level, eighth 
grade mathematics. With the inclusion of fourth grade reading, fourth grade mathe- 
matics, and eighth grade mathematics in the 1992 trial, policymakers and the public 
will have a valuable, yet narrow, window on learning outcomes across the two grade 
levels and curriculum areas. The Panel cautions against overgenerali?.ation from 
these trials to questions of schools* and teachers' performances or group differences 
in achievement. 

The results will see their best use in the establishment of trends in achievement 
withi.. a state, over time, and in the drawing of comparisons between states with 
similar populations, and between a state and the nation. However, comparisons of 
states' rankings inevitably will be made. While states can be ranked with respect to 
mean levels of achievement, interpretations of state-to-state differences must be 
made with great caution. Three issues must be addressed. (1) It must be determined 
whether the diffei mcea between the rankings are large enough to be considered re- 
liable. (2) The relevance of a state's ranking to judgments about its educational qual- 
ity will depend upon the match between the content tested by NAEP and the state's 
curricc.'um framework as implement/ d. Some state frameworks are closer than 
others to the content of NAEP. (3) Differences in states' performances may be due to 
differences in demographics. The Panel has studies in place to examine all three of 
these issues 

Issues Curkknti.y Undeh Discussion and Dehate 

Since the Panel received its mandate for the evaluation of the 1990 TSA from 
NCES, two important policy issues relevant to state NAEP have become prominent. 
The first is the proposal for and the development of a set of achievement levels or 
standards, using the 1990 NAEP mathematics items. The second is a recommenda- 
tion by the National Assessment Governing Board for lifting the current prohibition 
against the reporting of NAEP results below the state level. Given the importance 1 
of both these issues for state NAEP, the Panel has agreed to address them in this 
report 

"Standards" or Achikvkmknt Lkvku* 

The legislation thai authorized State NAI-P (PL. 100-297) also assigned to NAGB 
the ta.-k of developing appropriate achievement goa/s for each age. grade, and sub- 
ject areu in NAKP. The unveiling of a set of six educational goals by the White 
House and the Governors in l l M) heightened interest in educational standards, and 
set the stage for NAGtt to develop a sei of achievement levels that could be used to 
measure progress toward the national goals, l^ast August, NAGB engaged in an ex- 
ercise to define basic, proficient, and advanced achievement levels in fourth, eighth, 
and twelfth grades, using th«* HUM NAKP mathematics items. The Panel applauds 
this attempt to make scores : interpretahle, but caution*' that 't must be viewed 
as an intricate process invoK:. igment. definition, and, ultimately, issues of reli- 
ability and validity. 

As valuable as a< '.ievement levels might be for the states in monitoring their 
progress toward me« v some of the national educational goals, the results of the 
process of setting thr :evement levels should meet the scrutiny of experts and be 
credible to the public i *• Panel concurs with NCKS's Technical Review Panel and 
CCSSO that the current achievement levels, obtained before January are 
flawed. As a result, the Panels Chairman and Co-chairman have written to Richard 
Boyd. Chair of NAGIi. urging that the achievement levels be used only if corrected 
NAGH is in the process of conducting a replication and validation study in four re 
gions of the country. The Panel commends NAGH's efforts to secure valida ion c?i 
the achievement levels, since the data collected for that purpose should be adeuual ■ 
for evaluating the current levels, or if necessary, modifying or discarding then. 
Since the Panel believes that the use of inadequately developed achievement levels 
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could have a corrosive effect on state participation in the future, as well as on the 
credibility of NAEP more generally, the Panel will monitor the validation studies. 



NAGB recently has recommended to Congress that the current prohibition 
against reporting NAEP data below the state level be lifted to allow reporting at the 
school district or school. NAGB would continue the prohibition on reporting individ- 
ual student scores. The Panel supports NAGB's recommendation to continue the 
prohibition against reporting data at the student level. But the Panel also believes 
that expansion of NAEP to provide results at the individual school building level or 
for other than large school district* could lead to the loss of NAEP as an independ- 
ent and uncorrupted indicator of educational progress. NAEP's historic role as an 
auditor that stands apart from the training and testing of individual students can 
too easily be compromised by its use at the school and student level. 

The extension of NAEP to the district level raises a somewhat different set of 
issues. The reporting of data for at least some of the largest districts may be as war- 
ranted as reporting data for some of the smallest states. Indeed, because of its spe- 
cial status, the District of Columbia did participate in the 1990 TSA, Prior to lifting 
the prohibition, however, the Panel believes that the technical, policy, and cost im- 
plications, as well as the implications for future test design and administration, 
need careful study and consideration. The Panel plans to commission a study on the 
implication of reporting NAEP data below the state level and will present the re- 
sults and conclusions in a future report. The use of NAEP at the school district or 
school level should be authorized only after careful review of policy, technical, logis- 
tical, and cost factors. The Panel plans to review such factors and recommends that 
the prohibition on the use of NAEP scores at the school district or school levels 
remain until such a review is completed. 



The Panel recognizes the great value of maintaining continuity of state NAEP, 
especially in light of the general technical success of the 1990 tr ial. But a> Congress 
considers reauthorization of 1994 NAEP, the Panel suggests a number of important 
issues to consider. 



The Panel recommends that 1994 N/> .EP, when reauthorized, should include addi- 
tional state trials since, with the conoiusion of the 1992 trial, only two subjects, 
mathematics and reading, will have been evaluated at two grade levels. In 1994, na- 
tional NAEP will assess mathematics, reading, science, and history and geography 
combined. Authorizing state trials for one subject (e.g., science) in addition to read 
ing and mathematics and for an additional grade level (twelve in addition to four 
and eighth prior to moving to a fully implemented state NAEP would bo informa- 
tive. By 1994, trends for fourth grade mathematics and reading would be available 
in addition to the trends for eighth grade mathematics for 1990 and 1992, thereby 
allowing for a mere complete evaluation of the uses of and the interest ^ in such 
trend data by the participating states. In addition, such an expansion would provide 
data to help evaluate the feasibility, impact, and cost of a fully implemented sxate 



The Panel suggests the addition of a twelfth grade trial in 1994. Of central impor* 
tance to the Panel is the fact that results from the trials at the four'h and eighth 
grade levels cannot be assumed to generalize to the twelfth grade. The nioiiv&lion of 
twelfth graders to participate and perform well may be very different from that of 
students in the lower grades. Moreover, state level results for twelfth tfrade students 
may he of particular interest and use to the states There is great concern about 
workforce preparedness on the part of private industry, the Administration, (Con- 
gress, and the states. 

Finally, preliminary evaluation results suggest that the 1990 trial is going well. 
However, before the Panel can reach a fin&l conclusion regarding the success of the 
trials, it must complete its evaluation of the 1990 and the 1992 trials. There is much 
useful information to be gained from continuing the trial program to inform the 
fuller development and implementation of state NAEP in the longer term. 

Because only two subjects at grade 4 and one subject at grade 8 wiU have fc* i 
assessed at the conclusion of the 1992 TSA, the Panel recommends the continuance 
of the trial program in 1991, rather than the f ull establishment of a st*te NAEP 
program Specifically for >994, the Panel recommend* trials at three grade levels— 
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fourth, eighth, and twelfth— in mathematics, reading, and one additional subject, 
such as science. 



With Congress' requirement in 1988 that a national consensus process be carried 
out when updating test content frameworks, NAEP has reaffirmed its status as an 
innovator. The 1992 reading assessment reflects the current emphasis cn perform- 
ance-based assessment, and the 1994 science assessment seems likely to pursue the 
same progressive route. The Panel believes that NAEP should exemplify and pro- 
mote current innovations in assessment technology on a stage-by-etage basis. To pro- 
vide for trend data, provision must be made for assessments to include items that 
maintain links to past assessments and, at the same time, build links to the future. 
The consensual development and updating of content frameworks are essential to 
securing innovr*'^n and planning this balance. 

New assessment technologies and innovations carry with them increased costs 
and require considerable time to develop. The Panel is also aware of the massive 
amount of work that must be completed in relatively short periods in the implemen- 
tation of NAEP. For example, CCSSO had less than four months in 1989 to create 
the reading framework and must, in seven months, create the new science frame- 
work. Working within such schedules, while incorporating high-quality innovations 
in assessment technology, is nearly impossible. 

Substantial lead-time is required for achieving national consensus on new content 
frameworks, and for developing assessment questions and exercises that elicit more 
than rote learning from students. Therefore, the Panel recommends that authority 
for continuation of state NAEP be made at the earliest time and that Congressional 
appropriations be at a level that will support appropriate assessment innovations. 



The Panel's mandated report in October will expand on the topics addressed in 
this interim report, and will focus as well on: the presentation and impact of the 
results of the 1990 Trial, the content validity of the items, and the policy context of 
goals for achievement in which the TSA is embedded. 

The results of the 1990 Trial State NAEP will be released on June 6, 1991. The 
Pane) is interested in the clarity, intcrpretability, and usefulness of different for- 
mats for reporting results to the states. It will also investigate any moves toward 
curricular or instructional changes in states' mathematics programs. Finally, it will 
examine the degree to which the reports are fair-that is, the degree to which the 
rankings of states vary as a function of different types of test content (e.g., algebra 
versus geometry), or as a consequence of adopting alternative methods for producing 
an overall score. The Panel will also examine the relation between state assessment 
results and the racial, ethnic, and gender composition of the states. 

When Congress authorized NAEP in P L. 98-511, it required that the curriculum 
frameworks be developed through a national consensus process, providing for the 
participation of teachers, curriculum specialists, school administrators, parents, and 
members of the general public. In October, the Panel will report on the adequacy of 
this consensus process for the 1990 mathematics assessment and the 1992 reading 
assessment. The report will de.<cribe the constituencies represented and the nature 
of the advice sought. It will also evaluate how this advice and input affected the 
design of the frameworks, and the extent to which the frameworks represent a con* 
sensus among professionals in the fields of mathematics and reading education. Of 
particular interest for TSA is the decree to which the consensual process represents 
a national perspective that includes the current goals and objectives of state and 
local school districts. 

There is considerable interest in using the results from the achievement levels for 
inclusion in the state "report cards" that the National Goals Panel will release this 
September. In addition, discussion continues about whether there should be a na- 
tional examination, and if so, what role NAEP and state NAEP should play it a aa- 
tional examination is established. The Panel continues to monitor the policy context 
in which the 1990 Trial is occurring, and will report more fully on that context in 
its October report. 

The Panel hopes that this interim report regarding the 1990 trial in mathematics 
and TSA reauthorization will prove useful to Congress as it deliberates about the 
future of state NAEP. The recommendations enuorsed here will allow thorough 
evaluation of iU, promise as a valuable indicator of states' educational achievement 
and will strengthen the possible full extension of NAEP to the states. Over the 
shorter and longer terms, state NAEP may serve as a vital measure of progress 
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toward the achievement of the educational goate that are a priority for the states 
and the nation. 

Ambach dissents from this position; he is on record elsewhere as recommending 
lifting the prohibition at the school district level where the size of the enrollment 
enables sampling as used at the state level. 

Prepared Statement of The National School Boards 

Association 



The National School Boards Association (NSBA) represents the 97,000 local school 
board members responsible for educational governance in the nation's 15,350 public 
school districts. We are pleased to provide this statement for the record regarding 
the reauthorization of the Department of Education's Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement. 

NSBA believes the issues of national standards and testing involve some of the 
most important decision* facing public education today. These issues have special 
relevance for local school districts because they are closely tied to the schools' ac- 
countability for learning and what is actually being taught in the classroom. Test- 
ing, in particular, is of high concern to schools because of the profound impact it 
can have on education performance and the future of millions of school children. 

Our statement focuses particular attention on issues relating to the reauthoriza- 
tion of the National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP). NSBA believes that 
lifting the prohibition against local use uf NAEP at this time would be premature 
and potentially damaging to school improvement efforts. Any movement toward 
using NAEP to report school district test results must be made deliberately based 
on solid data from evaluations of state, and then local trial results. There is no com- 
pelling reason to alter language in the 1988 Hawkins-Stafford Act prohibiting local 
use of NAEP until this data is available and fully appraised. Many other leading 
voices in education— including groups representing teachers, administrators, princi- 
pals, parents, and the civil rights community, as well as assessment experts— share 
this judgment. On the other hand, if the issues raised in our statement below are 
carefully weighed and adequately addressed, it is possible for NSBA to support a 
system of national standards and testing used locally in which NAEP could have a 
significant role. 

As additional background, we have included a copy of a letter sent to Governor 
Roy Romer, Chairman of the National Education Goals Panel, further outlining 
NSBA's position with regard to national, state, and local testing issues. 



II. NSBA'S POSITION ON REPORTING NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 

TESTING 



The National School Board Association (NSBA) has historically supported the 
vital function of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) as our 
only nationally representative assessment of what America's students know and can 
do. We believe the value of NAEP over its twenty year life has been its ability to 
develop a national baseline of information about performance and trends in learn- 
ing in a manner that has provided policymakers with the ability to make substan- 
tive improvements in education. 



In 1988, NSBA supported Congress 1 decision to permit four trial state assessments 
(1990 eighth grade math assessment; 1992 fourth and eighth grade math assess- 
ments, and fourth grade reading assessment) to gauge whether information deemed 
so valuable nationally could be reported at the state level as well. Our support was 
based on specific language in the statute authorizing the National Assessment Gov- 
erning Board (NAGB) to undertake trial state assessments for the purpose of provid- 
ing states with the kind of information needed to identify problems and develop so- 
lutions for improving educational performance. Included in the statute was explicit 
language specifying that each trial must be carefully monitored and independency 
evaluated and appraised. NSBA is looking forward to an evaluation of the recently 
released math assessment, as well as the three trials that will follow in 1992. Only 
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after these evaluations are available in 1993 would Congress have adequate informa- 
tion to determine whether further extension of NAEP testing would be productive. 



NSBA commends NAGB, its contractors, the Department of Education, and others 
involved in the state trial effort to develop fair and honest state assessments. How- 
ever, because this review is still in process, and in light of a number of other impor- 
tant issues and concerns raised below, we believe it is premature to extend NAEP, 
or any other national test, to the local level. Our position is based on severed rea- 
sons: 

1. Before local testing of any kind ensues, it is critical to establish national stand- 
ards for education so that we understand clearly what is to be tested— as well as the 
purpose of the test. A ten-year process has been established, involving Congress, the 
President, and the nation's governors and school policymakers, to do just that under 
the umbrella of the National Education Goals Panel. Therefore, the recommenda- 
tion to allow local use of NAEP for reporting test results is out of step with both the 
preferred approach of setting standards first, and the sequence of events which are 
unfolding nationally. 

4 . The price paid for developing a local NAEP which is out of sequence with na- 
tional education standards unnecessarily invites serious misdirections in policymak- 
ing. The potential negative impact can be measured in terms of (a) public confusion 
and lowered confidence in the schools and policymakers, (b) the financial cost 
burden for school districts in administering and acting upon misdirected local test 
results, (c) the influence on curriculum and course offerings, and (d) the influence 
on innovation, instructional practices, and issues relating to cultural diversity. By 
contrast, a properly sequenced local report would provide greater assurance that the 
test will be oeneficial and in context with the ten -year plan for educational improve- 
ment now being developed. 

3. Even if standards are put in place and NAEP is the instrument chosen to meas- 
ure them, there is still not enough experience with state data (although the NAEP 
1990 trial state math assessment is promising) to know how it would be used locally. 
Moreover, there has been no national discussion as to how local reporting should be 
accomplished and what information the local report should contain. 

4. No evidence presently exists answering concerns of local school policymakers 
that local NAEP reporting will produce more than a comparative ranking of school 
districts by states, and cast unfair blame upon schools for "not measuring up," par- 
ticularly as new world standards are adopted, in other words, the same issues that 
caused Congress to prohibit local reporting in 1988 may still persist today. 

5. Last month, NAEP's report on state math programs could not avoid invidious 
comparisons based on state rankings. Unfortunately, the data from the trial has 
been reported in a manner that has caused the public to draw conclusions based on 
such rankings. Until the public understanding of NAEP is changed, similar report- 
ing of test results at the local level may force political considerations to overtake 
sound educational policymaking. 

6. NAGB's recommendation that states and school districts be permitted to use 
NAEP at their option only begs the questions which we have raised; it does not re- 
solve them. Local school districts would he left unprotected against federal or state 
desire to mandate, coerce, or otherwise require local reporting. Moreover, the pre- 
mature commencement of local reporting of any one test, even optionally, could 
create a presumption that would unnecessarily bias the standard assessment system 
which is developed. 



Despit : these issues, a growing consensus has emerged recognizing that results of 
well-couceived national testing can be beneficial for school districts if they include 
constructive information and accountability to foster educational improvement. In 
this regard, it is very encouraging that the 1990 NAEP trial assessment includes 
score ranges and interpretive and underlying data to identify trends in achieve- 
ment. 

NSBA believes that a national test, including one that provides local reporting, 
should adhere to the following guidelines: (a) the test should be tied to students' 
mastery of skills but not specific subject matter (i.e., assuring flexibility in local cur- 
riculum decisions), (b) student performance should be reported in terms of ranges of 
mastery, not specific point scores; and (c) performance should be reported in a 
manner that avoids generalized conclusions implying inherent differences in ability 
on the basis of race, national origin, or gender. 



C. Local Use of NAEP: Premature 
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Additionally, before lifting tha pwhibition against local NAEP reporting, we be- 
lieve the following issues must be addressed: 

A. Any local use of NAEP must have as its primary purpose the goal of assisting 
school districts to improve education and advance student achievement. The value 
of such testing lies in providing useful information to school districts about their 
educational strengths and weaknesses. Aggregated with other noneducational indi- 
cators and context factors, information of this kind can give school policymakers 
and practitioners a more comprehensive assessment through which to identify 
causes, potential solutions, and resources in the nar- f improved educational per- 
formance. . r 

B. A local NAEP reporting process that doe* lly reflect the diversity of 
schools and becomes a method to cast winners and lobers through pointless rankings 
of schools and school districts will be of limited value. Any local assessment must be 
sensitive to cultural, social, class and gender differences, and to disabilities. It 
should be valid for all groups and not penalize any groups. 

C. The use of local NAEP reporting, particularly in conjunction with nationally 
developed standards to meet the education goals, should not unnecessarily dictate 
curriculum, stifle instructional innovation, or fail to adequately recognize cultural 
diversity at the local level. 

D. No matter how reliable the results, no matter how enriching the assessment 
data, if local reporting occurs in isolation from other resource and contextual issues, 
the entire reporting process will be subject to broad-based challenge by local school 
policymakers. We believe that a thorough appraisal of interpretive input" factors is 
essential to ensure an honest assessment. That appraisal should identify educational 
resources available to the school district, such as expenditures per student, avail- 
ability of materials, equipment, and other instructional technologies. It should iden- 
tify context factors, such as school climate, type of community, and socioeconomic 
status and health conditions of students. And it should identify education program 
information such as school district curriculum objectives, instructional methoo? 
class size, course sequencing, and management strategies. 

IV. EXPERT PANELS RECOMMEND CAUTION ON LOCAL NAEP TESTING 

NSBA's position on local reporting is supported by two important advisory panels 
which are providing critical insight to NAGB, as well as members of Congress, the 
administration, and governors involved in the National Education Goals Panel proc- 
ess to establish national standards: XT . 

A. The National Academy of Education's Panel on the Evaluation of the NAEP 
Trial State Assessment Project 

In April, the panel charged by Congress with providing an independent evaluation 
of NAKP's trial state assessments issued its interim report. It recommended that 
"The use of NAEP at the school district or school level should be authorized on 
after careful review of policy, technical logistical, and cost factors (emphasis added). 
The Panel plans to review such factors and recommends that the prohibition on the 
use NAEP scores at the school district or school levels remain until such a review 
is completed." 

The Panel expressed a number of concerns leading to this recommcr datum. It rec- 
ognized that although the math trial assessment has gone smoothly thus f.y, closer 
examination is necessary of the impact of (a) student populations excluded from the 
first state trial, (bJ whether or not students participating in the state NAEP were 
more motivated to do well than those in the national NAEP, and (c) what to do to 
protect against inevitable comparisons of states' rankings. The Panel also cautioned 
against making generalizations based on an assessment limited to only one subject 
at one grade level. We believe that these concerns, valid for state reporting, are 
equally valid for local reporting. The Panel will respond to these issues when it re- 
leases its final report to Congress in the Fall. 

The report also warned that expanding NAEP below the state level could result 
ia its loss as an "independent and uncorrupted indicator of educational progress. 
NAEP's historic role as an auditor that stands apart from the training and testing 
of individual students can too easily be compromised by its use at the school and 
student leveV 

B. Interim Council on Standards and Testing 

Recognizing the value of involving national, state, and local education policymak- 
ers and practitioners, testing experts, and other education stakeholders in the proc- 
ess of developing national standards. Congress and the administration have formed 
this Interim Council to determine the desirability and feasibility of developing na- 
tional standards. 
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At its initial meeting this week, expert witnesses offered provocative insight on 
standard-setting and testing. Each were clear in enunciating concern over test se- 
quencing, the need to incorporate cultural diversity, the profound impact on local 
curriculum decisions, the factors implicit in developing high performance, yet rea- 
sonable, standards, and other similar issues. They concluded that these must first be 
resolved before the nation can move forward in developing appropriate measures. 

They also discussed the integral, but still unclear, role NAEP will play in this 
process. For example, it is not known if NAGB's current efforts to use NAEP to 
identify what students should know— in addition to wha" they now know — will con- 
flict with the National Education Goals Panel efforts to identify the same. They also 
questioned how new standards and their measurements (including NAEP) will be 
used to assure local accountability. And they questioned how long it would take 
schools to adapt to new standards and Pleasures and what types of adjustments will 
be needed to compensate for millions of school children now accountable to n differ- 
ent set of "educational standards." 

The ultimate conclusion of these experts, and the advice given to the Interim 
Council, was to move orderly and deliberately in developing standards and meas- 
ures. Unless the kinds of issues we have raised in this statement ere first resolved, 
the standards will have little value for the nation. We believe these conclusions can 
be extended to the question of lifting the prohibition against h>cal NAEP reporting. 

V. NAGB'S POSITION ON LOCAL USE OF NAEP 

During NAGB's testimony before this Subcommittee, reference was made that 
"some education organizations," are "opposed'* to reporting NAEP results at the 
school district and school building levels. NAGB's testimony stated that the "pri- 
mary concern of these organizations is that this use of NAEP will permit unwar- 
ranted intrusion into local decision making and will tend to establish a national cur- 
riculum." 

With respect to NSBA, NAGB's written testimony does not adequately reflect the 
real basis for our concern. As we have stated before — including in testimony before 
this Subcommittee last year— NSBA is not necessarily opposed to a system of na- 
tional tests and standards used at the local level for school improvement. While a 
move toward establishing a national curriculum would naturally be of concern to 
us, from NSBA's point of view, the unresolved issues we have raised in thla state- 
ment relating to the use of local testing to improve education are the driving ele- 
ments that will determine our support. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

NSBA commends NAGB for the work it is doing on national and state testing. At 
some point, the use of NAEP tests at the local level may be advantageous. However, 
given the m^jor impact that such testing would have, we strongly urge that stand- 
ard setting occur fat. We also believe the prohibition on local testing should be con- 
tinued for the reasons outlined in our statement, including: (a) there is no compel- 
ling reason to alter current statutory timelines authorizing trial assessments and 
their evaluations; (b) there is not enough experience and data available to warrant 
local use of reporting of NAEP tests; (c) proceeding with local reporting is out of 
sequence with the national standard setting process which Congress has just legis- 
lated; and (d) there are now few assurances that valuable interpretive input data 
will be prominently displayed as part of local results that provide districts with 
credible information to improve educational performance. It may be possible to re- 
solve these issues to allow effective local testing — but we are far from that resolu- 
tion now. More time and study is necessary to do so. 



National School Boards Association 

June 10. 1991 

Honorable Roy Komeh 
Governor of Colorado 
State Capitol 
136 State Capitol Street 
Denver, CO. 

Dear Governor Romer: On behalf of the nation^ 97,000 local school boards mem- 
bers, the National School Boards Association (NSBA) appreciites youi continuing 
efforts and leadership to advance education through the National Education Goals 
Panel. 
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During the June 3rd meeting of the Panel in Washington, D.C., two major points 
of concern to local school boards arose. First, NSBA agrees with your premise that 
progress ieix>rts should provide the nation with indicators that reflect: il> where 
education should be (standards), (2) the current condition of education (assessinett), 
and (3) what reeds to be done to get better (strategies for improvement). However, 
during the discussion several other Panel members expressed tn* view that progress 
reports should only reach the second step. Thai is, they envision a progress report 
on siod^vl performance but do not want to address "input" or strategy-n-iented in- 
dicator*. ^ . "ii i 
Dur-ig the hearing which you held at the NSBA Convention last April, local 
school board witnesses repeatedly voiced the concern that unless the availability of 
resources and the participation of other key sectors (e.g., parents, state and federal 
governments, and the business sector) were assessed, the goals will not be realized. 
It is from that standpoint that we urge you to incorporate "input" or strategic indi- 
cators into the progress report* including the school readiness indicators which you 
advocated, as well as the economic indicators suggested by Governor Bayh regarding 
student testing (Goal No. 3). 

Our second concern relates to national testing. We appreciate the remr xs you 
made to President Bush that, while NSBA wuuld not support a single national test, 
it is open to a more diffuse assessment system. As local leaders elected (or appoint- 
ed » to govern the schools, we believe that if constructive information and account- 
ability to foster educational improvement can be provided through well-conceived 
testing, we v ill have a powerful tool in meeting our policymaking responsibilities. 

At the same time, we have several caveats on the testing issue. For example, the 
national standards selected and l\e decentralized assessment system utilized should, 
among other criteria, be designed to indicate mastery of learning skills and subject 
matter, not to establish curriculum. Equally important, test results (including 
NAEP) should be aggregated, and presented u\ a manner that produces constructive 
change— rather than rankings by which to censure those at the bottom end. We be- 
lieve this central point meets your desire to have indicators which can lead to strat- 
egies for improvement. 

Before reporting NAEP (or other tests) on a local school district level or below, we 
strongly believe more experience will be required to determine how the national 
and state program will operate and be used, and what could be specifically envi- 
sioned for local progress reports— including the potential impact on curriculum, 
classroom innovation, and community diversity. Hence, we fully support the Panel s 
decision not to report locally for the foreseeable future. 

We greatly appreciate your efforts and sensitivity to local school boards concerns 
If your office wishes to obtain additional information concerning NSBA's position, 
please contact Associate Executive Director, Michael A. Resnick. 



Prepared Statement of William H. Kolberg, President of the 
National Alliance of Business 

(The National Alliance of Business is an independent, business-led, nonprofit cor- 
potation whose mission is to increase private sector training and iob opportunities 
for economically disadvantaged and long-term unemployed individuals by building 
and strengthening public/private partnerships of business, government, labor, edu- 
cation, and community-based groups.) 

1 appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement for consideration by mem- 
bers of subcommittee, and a3 part of today's hearing to provide a business perspec- 
tive on the need for tederal leadership in research and development to meet the 
goals of education excellence in this country. 



The focus of the hearing today is one component of the federal role— but a very 
critical part— research and development. If there is any clear cut role for the feder- 
al government, it is in research and development. The Office of Educational Re- 
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Arlene R. Penfieuj, 

President 
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search and Improvement (OERI). and its forerunner the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, was established within the Department of Education to design and implement 
the education research and development agenda. 

My understanding is that much of the work of OER1 has b*en developed over 
time in response to various congressional mandates and is not. on ttw whole, a lead- 
ership strategy. This hearing is a timely one. because it provides the subcommittee 
with a chance to rethink the various authorizations of OEKi. 

There is a critical need to define and focus this role, especially with .he setting o 
national goals. Not that the national goals should determine the entire focus ot 
OERI activities, but thev should have a significant influence on its research and de- 
velopment agenda for 'changing our education^ system to meet the goals. We 
should carefully, but pro-actively. develop the national capacity to provide the 
knowledge and basic data from which the entve educational system can draw. 

My sense is that the OERI research age-.da has been set incrementally --step by 
step-over the years. This has led to funding a broad range of discrete research 
projects which have not added up to a strategic plan or vision. The result is a De- 
partment of Education which is viewed as not providing ample information that the 
States and local schools can use in their efforts to restructure, and developing infor- 
ma.ion that is not widely or systematically disseminated when completed. We are 
miss ng an opportunity for the federal government to provide the leadership m re- 
search and to be a resource on education restructuring and national goals. 

We need an aggressive and focused research and development agenda to measur- 
ably change education quality by the year 2000. It must point the way to real sys- 
temic change rather than marginal improvements. It should provide the tools tor 
innovation, experimentation, and information sharing which can have broad appli- 
cation in state and local systems. To have real impact, the research and information 
must be presented in practical, usable form and for audiences other than educators,. 
This agenda needs to be coupled with other education funds and programs to en- 
courage and facilitate the implementation of what works 

The effort to make systemic change is a joint venture which drn*s resources, 
skills, and experiences from all segments of society If we are to he successful, every- 
one needs to understand what works and what down 1 That can only be accom- 
plished through information widely available and written in a manner that is 
simple and succinct. , . , . 

Although reaching our education goals should be the primary focus, the reseauh 
and development agenda should not be limited to those topical areas only 11 will 
take a much more systematic approach to improve education than just those areas 
identified by the national goals. . „..,„., 

The broader purpose should be to have an approach to cdueat imial mwn h whu h 
reflects an integrated human resources policy One function ol OKRI must be to ad 
dress the whole problem of education reform, from integration of social and human 
services in element;.. v and secondary education to institutional restructuring, in- 
struction, curriculum, assessment, and management ol the educational P«*y«. 

The Department needs to be an important catalyst for change and should have 
the funds and authority to underwrite much of the developmental work that is nee 
ossarv The comprehensive strategy is a means to facilitate OEKI s role •as a nation- 
al resource for restructuring We at the Alliance recognize the role of I ongress is 
helping shape a mission and direction, hut there need,- to be flevib.lttv in i K*H .« 
help find strategies and practices that meet this nation s education needs We won d 
only caution the Congress against micro-managing the icseanh agenda I be agen.la 
must remain broad and dynamic, but still have a sense of purpose All -I the acmi 
lies as the ? aie constructed must be interrelated with one goal in mind a better 
education system for all children, students, and s<xiet> 
I see OERI being involved in s ic'n activities as 

Collecting and disseminating data. 

Underwriting the development of a-M-ssmenl instruments, lei hni.pies. to,. is anil 

KviiluaUng what we an- doing in cut rent programs and ho* well these l it into a 
restructuring strategy. , 
Funding of new and innovative practices and strategies in the lorn, ot lour, 
and demonstration projects the project* mast oltoi ■ •pi'irtumlu* lor new part 
ners. like business, to participate in these endeavors. , . ,, 
Disseminating information and materials on - what work* and best practices 
that are understandable and can be used by audiences other limn educate! s. 
Facilitating the on going dialogue between researcher*, ptactilioners. and orga- 
nization community and business leaders. 
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—Sponsoring research on instructional and curricula practices which has greater 
practical application than in the past; and 

—Coordinating the federal government's education R&D function to avoid dupli- 
cation and building a comprehensive strategy. 

One of the lead responsibilities should be the development of national educational 
standards and the methods of assessing individual students against those standards 
Since this particular issue has received a lot of attention recently in other congres- 
sional hearings, I would like to add a few observations about the OERI role. 

The National Alliance of Business and other organizations endorse the notion of 
establishing a framework for national student assessments. Students would be an 
sessed over a period of years. Cumulative assessment provides multiple opportuni- 
ties for success rather than a single high-stakes moment of possible failure. It is a 
system based on a set of national standards. 

The assessment system can be helped along substantially through OERI s re- 
search and development authority. OERI, more than any other part of the Educa- 
tion Department has the resources and the capacity to direct this effort. 

Already, the Assistant Secretary and his staff have been working closely with the 
National Education G« als Panel. But, beyond working together. OERI must be given 
the authority and funds for ongoing development of authentic assessment strategies 
and toois that will indicate where a student is in relation to the standards. They 
need to build a research agenda that provides alternatives to give us the best choice 
of assessment tools to echieve the goals. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a complex agenda for change. Despite what seem like insur- 
mountable obstacles, a growing current of public opinion demands change in educa- 
tion. All Africans must play a part. We in business are preparing ourselves to 
play an important role in achieving significant change and improvement. 

Our long term agenda, through the Alliance's Center for Excellence in Education 
and with our partners in the Business Coalition for Education Reform, is to find and 
implement more effective ways for business involvement. 

T!cis education reform effort requires strong national leadership from the federal 
government in setting the vision and the goals, fostering change, and in ensuring 
that all the stakeholders carry out their appropriate roles. 



The Honorable Claihornk Pkli, 
US Semite 

J,ti Senate Russell Office liuilding 
Washington. IK". 

Dear Sknatok Pku/ I very much appreciated the opportunity to testify last week 
before your subcommittee on the challenges facing the country in advancing the na- 
tional education goals and designing appropriate assessment systems 

In addition to my written statement. I would like to submit the enclosed two 
items for the hearing record: 

A copy of the "green book/' Academic PrefKirxition for College. What Students 
Need to Knoii and He Able to !h. The College Board developed and issued this 
set of standards after extensive consensus building with secondary and posUsec- 
ondary educators across the country 

The latest annual report or. the Advanced Placement i AP) program. AP seems 
to embody much of what the current testing movement is calling for testing in 
subject areas that are part of the school curriculum, a mix of performance- 
based measures along with multiple choice test items, and teachers involved in 
the development of course content and test construction. 

I hope these materials are useful to the suhcommitUx* 

Please call on me or Larry Clndieux (if our Washington Office whenever the Col 
lege Board can help. 



Thk Cou.kgk Board 
Neic York. NY. dune J!. IM! 




i Due to the high cost of printing, the documents referred to us retained in the files 
of the committee ' 
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This wraps up this hearing, and the subcommittee is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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